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With respect and sympathy to that 
steadily increasiiig company 

who believe with 
THEODORE PABEEB 
that Beligion is the most natural and significant 
expression of our haman life, and to the 
memory of those who now rest 
from their labors in further- 
ance of this inspiring 
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PREFACE 

Thzbe have been of late Yanotu signs d frali 
biterast in Theodon Parker, and there is tiib foi^' 
Uter jostifloation for ano>dieT life of him after thoee 
of Weoas and Frotlun^ism, that the fonnsr is ont 
of print and its platae hare been destroyed, whils 
the latter, thon^ not so lai^ and eopensive as its 
predeoessor, is larger and more oqiennre than onr 
blister and leas-moneyed peo|ile can afford to bay 
and read. Hi^ipy are those who have these books 
in their poBsessim and hare read them oarefnlly I 
Shoold any of them propose reading the book 
which I have vritten, they must not expeot to find 
in it so mnoh as in their gieat» bnlk. Bat I 
have had in mind others who are less fortnnate 
than these. I have hoped to make Far^ a real- 
ity for a generataon of reAders hian sinoe he died, 
to roany of whom he is little known, or mis-known, 
which is worse. To compress the story of his life 
into four handled pages, and tboee little ones, has 
been no ea^ matter. It woald have been mneh 
easier and pleasanter to make a larger work than 
Weoss's two octavos, drawing freely upon tha 
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Ti YREEAC^ 

wealth of Parker's joamals and correepondence 
and other writings for the illofitratioii of my 
theme. And, if not easier and pleasanter, it would 
have been easy and plea«ant to write a bic^raphy 
of Farher within the limits of the present volume 
that would have been almost entirely autobiogra- 
phical,— made np from his own writings of all 
kinds. But, for better or worse, I have conoeiTed 
my task in a quite different fashion — as an esti- 
mate and oriticism of the man and the work that 
he was called to do, and did — while still fre- 
quency availing myself <rf his own expressitni of 
his sentiments and thoughts, - 

For materials I have had Parker's published 
wtffks, the fourteen volumes of Miss Cobbe's 
edition and other special volumes and pamphlets, 
the biographies of Weiss, Frothingham, B^ville 
and Dean, together with some score of manosoript 
volumes of letters from and to him copied iat 
Mrs. Parker (and to some extent by her) after 
her husband's death. I have also had Parker's 
journal and many of his hitherto unpublished let- 
ters in his own painfuUy difBoult handwriting, 
those furnished me by Mrs. B. E. Apthorp and 
Colonel T. W. Hi^inson particularly important. 
Scrap-books and oth» Parkeriana in the Boston 
Public Library and in Mr. Sanborn's hands have 
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PREFACE Tii 

added to ti» emburawmeiit of ricbes. I have 
also been nmoh serred hy many txwks that toodi 
on Parker in an mfndental manner. If those well 
acquainted with tlie Weicu Tolnmes oonoeiTs tliat 
I have drawn mj iUnstra^Tfl matter too freely from 
their pages, my answer is that I have ponnoed 
upon, the best wherever I have £otmd it, in Weiss 
or elsewhere. "Weiss having had ihe first aqaeeze 
of the grapes, and having sqoeezed them well, has, 
naturally, maoh of tlte besL Bnt everything has 
helped, many a phrase and sentence being quali- 
fied by mannsoript sonroes which I oonld not quote 
at length. I must needs express my gratdtude to 
Palmer's publisher, stenogra|dier, and fiieud, Mr. 
Bnfus Ldghton, for much valuable help. To Mr. 
TVank B. Sanborn of Concord, Mass., I am very 
greatly obliged for advice on many points, as well 
as for the use of manuscripts and other material. 
His reooUeotions of Parker are hardly less rich 
tTian his treasnry of original documents. To Mr. 
Whitn^ of the Boston Public Library I am also 
much indebted, and to his assistants, especially to 
FhUtp Savage, whose last help to me was oheer- 
fnlly accorded on the last working day of his 
pathetically brief and lovingly remembered life. 

J. w. c. 

AiTOUR S4, 190a 
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THEODORE PARKER 



THE oaowma bot 

The town of Xieadngton^ Massaobiuetts, where 
Theodore Parker wag bom, Angast 24, 1810, was 
an imptnrtant &etor in bis development. So much 
would have been true, no doubt, if Lexington were 
one of those unhappy towng that have no history, 
rereinng so the proverb which declares the nations 
without a history to be the happiest. LezingbHi 
might have had none, and yet, because it had woods 
and fields and streams, flowers too, and the four 
seasona with their changing looks, and Father Tay- 
lor's " folks — better than angela," it would have 
done great things for the young Theodore and the 
man he came to be. Bat in few other places ooold 
the predestination to a patriotic temper have been 
so strong as it was in Lexington, the town which 
shares with Concord the fadeless honor of that 
April day which saw the war for our American 
independence well begun. Little need was there 
for John Parker, Theodore's grandfather, to ttUce 
a leading part in the doings of that fateful day to 
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a THEODOKE PARKEE 

make the grandson's calling and election Bttre. 
But this he did, as if the destiny of his descendant 
OOnld not be too mnoh confirmed. 

So many Parkers appeared in the New England 
setdements at an early day that the " three broUiers 
wlio came over together " might easily be made a 
ioxem if one were sofficicmtly nncriticaL Theodore's 
earUest American ancestor was Thomas Paricer, who 
came over in 1685, in avesseL fitted ont by Sir BJdi- 
ard Saltonatall, and settled in Lynn, Kdward 
Parker, who may have been an nnole of this Thomas, 
married Sir Bichard Saltonatall'a granddaughter 
in 1602. His coat of arms had for its motto JVon 
Jluetu nee jlatu moveter, which motto Theodore 
Parker sometimes nsed npon a seal, convinoed of 
its intrinnc excellence if not of its Tslidity as 
an ancestral (nreomstanoe. The ori^nal Thomas 
moved to Beading in 1640 and was one of the 
seven foouders and a deaoon of the first charch in 
that town. He had six sons and foor daughters. 
His ecm Jcmathan had fourteen children, after hav- 
ing written certain " dying words " in Eing Phil- 
ip's War, very touching in their filial piety and 
relinons trast. His brother TTaTianiah was the 
&ther of John Parker, who was the root from which 
the Lexington Parkers mainly sprang, and who re- 
moved from Beading to Lexington, then Cambridge 
E^trms, in 1712 or thereaboat. His son Hananiah 
had died in ITll at Port Boyal, where he was 
serving in a Massachusetts regiment of the be- 
nc^ng army. One of his letters is remarkable for 
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the daring ingennitjr of its q>ellmg and for vhat 
of resemblanoe it Bu^ests to tbfl miserable condi- 
tion of affairs recently before Santiago, — or does 
var fnnusli mncb tba same catalogue of bonors 
eroiy time? 

John had nine other children, some of irhom, 
married or immarried, vent with bim to Lexing- 
ton. Bm eon Nathaniel had fourteen ohildren, 
Bethiah, the motlier of whom, Hved to be ninety 
years old. These facts and others already noted 
suggest a vigoTons and prolific stook and prepare 
na for the size of that family of which Theodore 
Parker was the crownii^ joy. John's son Joaiall 
was one of the first citizens of Lexington, holding 
at one time or another every local office in the 
people's gift. His nephew, Jonaa Parker, a son 
of Andrew, played a henoo part on tiie 19tb of 
April, 1776. Living next door to Bev. Jonas 
Qaike, the patriot minister, "he imbibed," says 
Mr. Hudson, the historian of Lexington, " a dou- 
ble portion of bis spirit." Wounded 1^ the second 
fire of the British, he sank upon his knees and fired 
Ms own piece, and then, making no effort to fiee, 
received a bayonet thmat, through which his sonl 
escaped. 

John Parker, Theodore's grandfather, was the 
son of Josiah the good citizen, and was bom Jnly 
13, 1T29, and died September 17, 1776, only five 
months after his most memorable day of days. 
The Lexington Parkers gave to history and &me 
no other name of such distinction until Theodore 
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airived. Lady Addmde Lindaay, remarkable for 
her plaiimeas, wben some one spoke of her im- 
^oved appearance, s^d, " Yes, I believe the bloom 
of mj ngliness is wearing off a little." The bloom 
of Theodore Parker's theological ngliness has, by 
tlus time, T^iy mnch worn off for Xiezington peo- 
pie ; but his grandfather's doings on the Green are 
donbtlese prized mor« highly than the great preach- 
er's life-long work. And Theodore woold himself 
have had it ao. The town has piaiked Captain 
Parker's grave with a plain and massive gran- 
ite monument, and is about (1899) to place bis 
statae on the Green, snrmonnting a fonntain. The 
conception will be ideal, no oonnterfeit presentment 
of his faoe bdng obtainable. Of nothing pertain- 
ing to himself in any way was Xheod(»e so proud 
as of Captun John Pai'ker'a deeds and words at 
the battle of Lexington. Captain Parker com- 
manded the company of Lexington minute men. 
At two o'clock on the mcnuing of the 19th he 
called the roll of his company and ordered them 
to load their pieces with powder and balL Get- 
tii^ no farther news of the British advance, he 
dismissed his men, with the understanding that 
they should reassemble when the proper signal was 
given, — the drum-beat and the firing of a gun. 
It was given at half-past four, and the company was 
not well formed before the British column arrived. 
When some o£ his men wavered Captain Parker 
ordered them to stand their ground and threatened 
to shoot the first man who should leave his post. 
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As the British drew nearer he sud, " I>OD't fin 
onlees fired upoa ; but if they mean to have a war, 
let it begin here / " And so it did. The nunnte- 
men did not return the first fixe beoaose only 
blank oartridges were used, but at the second, sev- 
ezal of their nnmber fell and th^ replied. Cap- 
tain Parker, seeing the fntilitf of opposing fifty 
men to eight hnndred, ordered his oompaay to dia- 
perse. Seven or eight of them were killed and 
more were wotmded. Later in the day they miw- 
teied again and (xmtribnted their part to the gen. 
eral demoralization and partial deetniction of the 
British soldiery and to their " expedition " haak 
again to Boston,' 

Behoa were not in Parker's line, but he had two 
which were to him of inestimable value. They are 
displayed in the Senate Chamber of the Boston 
State House : " The fixe • arm used by Captain 
John Parker in the battle of Lexington, April 19th, 
ITTS," and >* The First Fire-Arm oaptored in the 
War for Lidependenoe.'* These fire-arms were the 
pft of Theodore Parker to the State. The King*». 
arm was taken by Captun Parker from a grena- 
dier of the 48d regiment So long as the two 
mnsketa hnng in Parker's study they were to him 
a daify inaptration, and there were times when it 
seemed highly probable that he might use one or 
the other of them to begin another war. The 

I VVaBklin to Dr. FriMtley ; " Ton irfn htitt iMud be(g>« tUi 
ifBhw 700 of m mmrali itolen by the T^nlmn into tha ooimtrT 1>T 
nigiA sad of their ei^ieditiim baek M^ftin." " Twentj milei in thraa 
honn I " he wrote to Bnrke i ** aaaxot to he paralleled in iMotj," 
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butt end of eitlier would have served if, when a 
fugitive alaye was hidden in die liouse, the slare- 
catchera had ajrpeared. 

Theodore's father, another John, was bom Feb- 
ruary 14, 1761, and, consequently, he was but fouiv 
teen years old on that warm Apnl day when his 
&ther was bo busily engaged from two o'clock in the 
morning until twdve at night IXd he from some 
safe or daring vantage watch the i^ogress of the 
fight, and when in Jane his father was too sick to 
go to Bnnher Hill did he chafe and fret because 
his callowness denied to him the privilege of shar- 
ing in the great event ? We do not know, but it 
is certain that the father died in September, when 
it is likely that the son's boyhood ended suddenly, 
he being the third of ten children and the two older 
being girls. But the mother married again in 
1778, unluckily, being finally obliged to bring her 
thriftless husband home and sapport him on her 
widow's thirds. John Parker married Hannah 
Steams in 1784 and of their eleven children Theo- 
dore was the hut. So confidently was the tenth 
the last that the family sampler had been made 
upon that phm, when, after a five years' inter- 
val, Theodore's arrival demanded some ingenious 
changes in that piece of work. The name so 
ominously g^ven him was one which had never 
until now Uoomed on the &imily tree. He was 
baptized ae<:ording to the &mily custom, for which 
the mother was probably responsible, but not until 
he was four years old, when his " Oh, don't I " in 
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vlucb his bu^raphers have foand prophetic inl^ 
matioQ of his mature distaste for all conTentumal 
forms, was dearly the small boy's dislike of water 
on his face. 

Two months before his death he began to write 
an aatobic^;n^y, bat, as be anticipated, be did not 
get &r in it. It begins with his material snr- 
ronndings. For certain botanical niceties we axe 
indebted to a friendly hand, but these do not aSect 
the general impression of the boy's Shakespearean 
aatdmilation of the early world on which he looked 
abroad. " The sitoation was pleasant ; a oonsid- 
erable valley a mile or more in length and haU a 
mOe ^iride, witii a fresh meadow at the botbnn 
called in deeds of the time ' the great meadow.' " 
A brook stole throngh the valley and percolated 
tlnon^ the soft, spongy meadow, finding its way 
at lengdi into Charles Eirer. The hoose was near 
tiie upper end of this Tslley, some three miles from 
the village centre. It stood facing the sonth, an> 
like its sooceBBor, whiob stands facing eastward. 
Theodore was the last child bom in the old boose, 
tiie fate of which is marked as his birthplace by a 
massive cnbe of Concord granite, set there by his 
Boston tneada. The site was pleasant, but it was 
not a healthy one, the exhalations of the meadow 
developing a oonsamptive habit in the family blood, 
to whiob Theodore's mother brought some positive 
i^fgravation. 

In the rear of the house was a monstrcKis elm which 
endangered the bnHding, and was removed as a nni- 
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Banoe ; that was a full^rown tree in the days (^ my 
grandfather'B grandfatlier ; other hnge oaks and elms 
OHM stood close hj, bat they^ had all perished before my 
birth, and only a vhite aah with a great roimd top stood 
at the northwest oomer of the honse. It waa planted by 
my grandfather, and was the largest tree of the kind I 
remember to have seen in New England. 

On the hard land saxifrage and oolambines grew on 
the snnny aide of all the great rooks, blue violets and 
irbite were to be had eveiywhere, and anemones nodded 
tlieir handsome heads on the south ride of every wall 
where nature had her way. 

A soore or two of flowers are named ihat grew 
in the dooryard garden and in the adj<Hmng fields, 
many getting from some loving ^thet an added 
grace. Hov well did he consider the lilies, how 
they grew, sometimes with forty-nine bads and 
blossoms on a single stalk. Through all this 
range of observation the child was father of the 
man, and yet it was always with the fragrance of 
remembered joy that flowers and fruits and fields 
were sweetest in his sermons and his prayers. His 
boyhood was his manhood's coolest spring of fancy 
and poetical e:q^eesion. It is difficult to imagine 
how any natural surroundings oould have yielded 
him more abundantly the right material for " emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity." 

From the middle of May, when the introduced ts^es, 
Hlb plum, peach, cherry, apple, and pear began to 
bloom, till tlie middle or end of October, the eye need 
not seek a landscape of homble, quiet New England 
beauty more attractive than this, and all winter long 
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tlie white ^nm, whieh uemed m eool and attraetiTe 
in Jnly and Angnst, had a waim, motheilf look, and 
told of life still deeping in them, aionnd them« ewery 
where. 

TTpon hia *' Hnnum SnmnindiiigB " Ihe hay 
looked with an equally obserTant eye, and tlia 
man leraited to them with a HTelier ^ipreoia- 
ta<m of their essential voith. His mother wag 
the daughter of a neighboring farmer, Benjamin 
Steams, and Hannah Seger. When his father 
married her, he wore blue yam stockings, and 
brought her home, set high on his fann-horse, to 
a honse furnished with hard simplicity, the com- 
mon plates of wood, the lai^er dishes of pewter 
and coarse earthenware. Of linen there was a 
better show, becaose her &tber raised the flax and 
her brother prepared it for the loom, and she her- 
self span it and made it into servioeable table- 
cloths and towels, white as the driTea mow. 

The family into which Theodore was bom was 
lai^ enough to rather overfill the bouse, though 
in 1810 the oldest of ten children was already 
twenty-five, and sereral of them had gone away 
from home to make their start in life. It was a 
reading family, the father setting an example to 
the rest, and reading mainly solid boohs of his- 
tory and political economy and mental philosophy, 
Faley, anticipating Theodore, he did not like, say- 
ing that he " left us no conscience." Poetry be 
did not like, but read much of the beat to see 
what there was in it. He read much of the cor- 
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lent theolf^, disspproTing stoutly of its more 
brutal elements. His liberal views outran those 
preached at the Centre — in Theodore's childhood 
' soldy Unitarian — exduding not only the trinity, 
atonement, and eternal hell, but the more striking 
miracles of either Teatament. Here vere germs 
which, lodged in Theodore's young mind, grew 
there apace. Cleaii-qmhen, helpful, kindly, and 
straightforwaid, and credited with " all ihe man- 
oers of the neighboi^iood," one of the best New 
England virtuM was apparently denied the father 
— thrift. He was, perhaps, a worse farmer for 
being a pret^ good mechanic, and leaving the 
boys to worh the farm while he puttered in the 
carpenter's shop; snob an one as that of Nasa- 
reth, rode eabinet-mahing alternating there with 
tlie making and meoding of farmers* implements. 
So Theodore had, like the young Jesna, the happy 
privily of playing among sweet-smelling chipa 
and shavings, and he made such advance in the 
business that there is (at was, not long ago) a 
shapely strong-built cradle testifying to his early 
sfcilL As for the workshop, there was not another 
in New England that had such mnsie in its frame, 
as of a Stradivarius that has been played on by 
some master's hand. It was nothing less than 
the belfry <d the village meeting-hooBe, the same 
which, standing on the Green, like «ome bmous 
oampanile, had quivered with the peal of th^ t 
most sacred bell which did its part in sammoning 
the former-folk to unaccustomed work on the 19tfa 
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(d AptQ, 1775. If the boy's ears were dnB to 
oatoh tbe echoes lingering among the rafters where 
the bell had Inmg, the man's were well attuned to 
them in after years. 

So far as Theodore Parker's inteUectnal and 
moral gifts were a direct inheritanoe from his par^ 
mts, the intelleotnal came more from his father 
thaa from his mother, "Her reading was con- 
fined mainly to the Bible, the hymn-book, and 
stories of New England captives among the In- 
dians,*' some of which were preserved in mann^ 
script and never printed. She was induatrions 
and neat, putting off each afternoon her blue 
check working-dress for a more comely gown. 
She was a member of " the choroh," that inner 
circle which Jonathan Edwards would have had 
made np of conscious saints, but which nnmbered 
among tta *< members " many tenderly distrostfal 
souls. Hannah Parker was one of these. 

She was (wrote llieodore) emineatlj a religions 
woman. I have known few in whom the religions in- 
stincts were so active and profound, and who teemed to 
me to enjoy lo completely the life of God in the seal 
of man. . . . She saw Him in the Tainbow, and in the 
drops of rain which helped to compose it as they feO 
into the muddy ground, to oome up gnsi and trees, and 
com and flowers. She took a deep and still delight in 
nlent prayer. . . . The more ipiritaAl part of the Bible 
formed her favorite reading ; the dark theology of the 
times seems not to have stained her soul at all. She 
took great pains with the moral eultore of her children, 
at least with mine. 
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One example of her nioe and delicate oare in 
this regard brings to an end the too-brief autobio- 
graphical fragment. It has been paraphrased, or 
quoted, many times, but it is infinitely precionSt 
and no account of Parker's childhood that omitted 
it would have even approximate completeness. 
Moreover, the story cannot be fitly toH except in 
his own words ; — 

When a little boy in petticoats in my f omth year, 
one fine day in spring, my father led me by the hand 
to a distant pait of the farm, bat soon sent me home 
alone. On the way I had to pass a little " pond-hole " 
then spreading its waters wide ; a ritodora in fnll bloom 
— a ran flower in my neighborhood, and which grew 
only in that locality — attracted my attentacm and drew 
me to the spot. I saw a little spotted tortoise snnning 
himself in the shallow water at the toot of the flaming 
shrub. I lifted the stick I hod in my hand to strike the 
harmlesi reptile ; for, thou^ I had never killed any 
creature, yet I had seen other boys oat of sport destn^ 
Isrds, squirrels, and the hke, and I felt a disposition 
to follow their example. Bat all at onoe something 
cheeked my little arm, ^d a voice within me said, eieva 
and load, " It is wrong 1 " I held my uplifted stick in 
wcmder at the new emotion — the conBciouBness of an 
involnntaiy but inward check upon my actions — till 
the tortmse and the rhodora both vanished from my 
nght I hastened home and told the tale to my mother, 
and asked what was it that told me it was wrong P She 
wiped a teat from her eye with her apron, and tt^ii^ 
me in her arms, said, " Some men call it conscience, bat 
I prefer to call it the voice of Ood in the sonl of man. 
If yoa listen and obey it, then it will speak clearer and 
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dearer, and alwnyB gnide yon ri^it ; bat if 70a tom a 
deaf ear or disobey, then it will UAe ont little by little^ 
and leave yoa all in Hie dark and withoat a ^de> 
Tonr life depends on - heeding this little voice." She 
vent her way, carefnl and tnnibled about many lMngS( 
bnt donbdeas pondered them in her motherly heart ; 
while I went off to wonder and tiiink it over in my 
poor ctiildiah way. Bat I am sore no event in my Ufe 
has made so deep and lasdng an impreasion on me. 

With snch pai-entt^ and fostering, and with 
such a wholesome, aweet enviTonment, the growing 
boy was very happy, and, until the great hunger 
for books and a liberal education came upcm him, 
unconscious of any real lack. From the first he 
lived very near to Nature's heart Sometimes be 
was permitted to run barefoot, in his little night- ~ 
shirt, on the new-fallen anow. To see its great 
drifts mdt away in spring was always a delight 
When the last drift, on the north side of some 
wall or ledge, had disappeared aad the ground was 
dry and beginning to be sweetly troubled with the 
roots of wind-flowers and violets, he had free range 
and made good use of it : — 

I need to sit or lie on the gronnd in a dry and shd- 
tered spot, and watch the great yellow clouds of April 
that rolled their hnge masses over my head, filling my 
^e with their strange, fantastic, evei^hanging forms 
uid my mind with wonder at what they were, and how 
diey came there. 

Hifflre was a rooky ledge behind the house, — - 
an invaluable appurtenance, as many boys must 
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bow, — wbere, vhen he fell in love with stadjr, 
he used to draw apart for olose^iompanioned, iu- 
artioulate joy. From thlg coign of vantage he 
oonLl aee two lofty pines with which he estah- 
lished personal relations, deToting one of them to 
himself and another to a loved sister. For his 
sake a kindly farmer saved them from the axe 
and for wme years after bis death they kept his 
memory green. There are pleasant rumors of his 
going to Boston to sell the peaches grown in the 
home orchard, and wearing aa his cheeks a rosier 
blush than theirs. Near by the pine-tree totems 
stood the sGhool'^ase where he got the rudiments 
of an education which he would not have thought 
oomplete if he had lived till now. Like M ichael 
Aogelo he would have " carried his satchel still,*' 
until the long day's end. Disliking then, as later, 
beaten tracks, he went to school across-lota through 
the meadow and the brook, setting the stepping 
stones himaftlf- For two years he attended the 
Bcbool summer and winter, but after 1818 in win- 
ter only. ' He was a good boy, but inclined to mis- 
chief, as when, having a pop^on of ^tenomwial 
propoiti<ms, he fired a shot heard round the sohool- 
room, which, fw the pop-gun, was the oraok of 
doom. His s(JiocJmatea, as he grew older, Eked 
him, hot were shy of him because his sense of the 
ridiculous was already keen, and his powers of 
mimicry foreboded rare del%hts for those who 
had the freedom of bu study in his best estate. 
Mr. Weiss writes of him as being ron^ in plsy 
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snd tnmbliiig his playnutes in a Bhag^ f ashiout 
while, at the same tune, he hated to Bee aay " pot 
iqwn " hy the bnJlying sort. 

It was significant that his first " composition " 
was " The Starry Heavens," so impresaiTe to bis 
manhood were their greater and their lesser lights. 
In 1820 William H. White, afterward a Uni- 
tarian minister, tan^t the district sdwoL He 
started Theodore in Latin and Greek, and t^ 
grown man was alwayB grateful for this serrioe, 
and often wrote to his old teacher and interested 
himiiclf warmly in his daughter's ednoation. When 
Mr. White went away, Theodore, rich abed, pat 
his head under the bedokthes and mied, he was 
so sorry at the ohange. One of his teachers, ibo 
first aooording to a letter from Parker to him, 
presenting him with a copy of his De Wette's 
" Introduction to the Old Testament," was Dr. 
Qeoi^ B. Noyes, afterward a sound Hebrew 
Bobolar and, as professor in the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, beloved by many an awkward squad 
of students in that secluded nook. In 1856 Parker 
sent him a copy of his " Defence," which is now 
in my possession, and with it the letter that pre- 
sented it : " When I used to go to school to yon 
in the little dirty old building at Lexington, I 
didn't dream of sending you a Defence against 
an Indictment of the Grand Jury for < Misd^ 
meanor.* But so it turns out." 

The boy's early schooling consisted of two doable 
terms, summer and winter, and besides these nine 
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winter terms of eleven weeks, uid one tenn at the 
Lexington Academy in 1826. For the rest, ontil 
he entered the Divinity Stdiool, he was setf-taoght. 
Th«e waa a " Social lAbraiy " in Lexington eon- 
tuning a few hundred volumes, araoe of tbem not 
BO bad. John Farter was a snbscnber on his 
own account and Theodore eanght on behind. Ha 
read translatiotta of Homer and Flntardi before 
he was eight ; BoUin's Ancient History about the 
same time. This now appears hardly less ancient 
than the events recorded, but any book is a good 
book that raiooarages in a boy the reading habit. 
The facts will oome in due time ; the moddy 
stream will soon run itself clear. Other histories 
soou followed and all the poefacy that he could lay 
his hands on, his first writing of verses dating 
from this time. A single reading of a poem from 
600 to 1000 lines in length was sufficient to im- 
press it on bis memory. In the meeting-hoose he 
osed to commit the hymns to memory while the 
wiiTii Rfan- was reading them. At ten be made a 
oatalogoe of all the vegetables, plants, trees, and 
shrubs that grew upon the farm, inventiug names 
where he oould not find the right one. Fortu- 
nately the small family stock of books ineladed s 
folio copy of Svelyn's celebrated " Sylva." Met^ 
physics began to interest him before he was twelve, 
and astronomy. He was twelve years old wbeu 
he saw the orescent form of Venos with his naked 
eye. He had never heard of such a tlung, but got 
a la^er astronomy from the sohoidniaster and 
confirmed the fact 
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Ti» first boc^ bonght with his own mcmey ms 

ft Latin diotaonaiy. This was in 1822. He got 
the money by picking bnokleberries, which be car- 
ried to Boston and mM. It was the first of 18,000 
Tohuoes, and always had an boneved ]daoe among 
tbem in his library, as it now has in t^ Boston 
Pablio Library, to whioh he bequeathed his books. 
The boy's zeli|^aB education proceeded at an 
equal pace with the intelleotoaL As the last child 
of the fcrnily his mother had more time for Tiim 
than she had for the others in their quick suooes- 
don. The neighb<^ said that she was " spilin' 
that boy.** In fact she was nourishing his heart 
with wholesome piety and endearing herself to him 
so much that erery time in later years when he 
prayed to Ood as " Our Father and our MoUier," 
as he often did, he added another flower to the 
wreath that twined her memoiy. His worst fault 
as a boy was a hasty temper which was not easily 
oontroUed. Those andean spirits which infest the 
minds of many boys found no harborage in his. 
It bang so in thou^t, it was inevitably so in 
word and act. The growing yonth did not make 
good the promise of his early looks. He became 
awkward and bashful, too sensitiTe to praise or 
blame for his own peace of mind, — a lifelong 
trait. It should have made him more considerate 
of others than he sonetimes was. His unfailing 
reverence for die character of Jesos began wheat 
he was a very little boy. There was the diaping 
of bis mother's gentle hand. And very early, too. 
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began bis protest agunst " ihe popular theology," 
M he generally deBignated the traditional theology 
<^ the lHew England ohnrohes. He tried hard to 
think himself aa wicked as a stray Westminster 
Catechism seemed to make him out, but it was 
uphill work, and he soon gave it np. He knew 
that he was a good boy, trying to be a better 
one, and there was no place in his experience, 
from his childhood up, for any gentiine " convi<v 
&m id sin " as the underlying groondwcn-k of his 
life, no place for a " oonvermon " of the kind d^ 
manded by the sterner sects. All was healthy 
growth and normal evolntiou : first the blade, ihen 
the ear, then the fall com. Bat if he could not 
appropriate the oonyentional methods of BalvatioUf 
it was not because he gave to them no triaL He 
wrote in bis journal, 1839 : — 

I ean hardly think iritlioat a shiidder of the terrible 
effect the doctrine of eternal damnation had on me. 
How many, many hoore have I wept with terror as I 
lay on my bed, till, between praying and weeping, sleep 
gare me repose. Bnt before I was nine yeara old this 
fear went away, and I saw olearer light in the goodness 
of God. Bat for years, say from seven till ten, I said 
my prayers with much devotion, I think, and then con- 
tinned to repeat, "Lord, foi^ve my sina," till sleep 
eame on me. 

Some years later — we are not told exactly when 
— he bad his first doubts about that tnture life of 
whioh in his matnrity he had no shadow of mis- 
firing. He heard the ministw preaeh about it 
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and ituist tliat except for the resDneotion of JesoB 
from the dead, there was no argument for it of any 
value. 

Bof as I was, I eav the toUj of that to prove a 
muvenal proposition, bnt, boy as I was, I eonld not 
TMaon the matter out and, in de&alt of reaaoning, 
prove my inmiortality ; so I felt constrained to donbt, 
abnoat to deny it. Some weeks passed over, weeks of 
torment ; at last spontaneoos natiire came to my help, 
and I settled the qnestion, not intellectually and by 
philosophy, bat sentimentally in the child's way, not the 
man's. It was not till yean afterward that I fonnd a 
philosophy that satisfied the inteUectnal demands and 
helped me ta prove it to myself. 

When a mature man he read MiUer'a " Life 
of Jonathan Edwards " and wrote of it in his 
journal : — 

A most remarkftblfl ehild, youth and man, mill^, 
gentle, and most lovely. How such a person most have 
revolted, naturally, from the stem, hard doctrines of 
Calvinism I How bis heart most have Med before 
it could admit the dreadful doctrines,— total deprav- 
i^ and eternal damnation and the like. Oh 1 if they 
wmng his soul as they have wrong mine, it must 
have bled. 

Is the reference here to his early erperienoe 
or to the ^pnpathetic horrors of bis later life? 
For the former it would seem too strong. What 
is certain is that hia later boyhood and his youth 
were foil of Iiapianess, a good oinuoienoe and a 
warm religions sentiment contributing their parts 
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to make tiiem Bweet and glad ; bo muok bo that, 
generally, when he looked back, he had no memory 
for anything that was not bright and good. I^reacb> 
ing to the FrogreasiTe Friends at Longwood, Fa., 
in 1858, his subject " The Soul's Ntnmal Delight 
in the Infinite Grod," he said : — 

I have svmn in dear, sweet waters all my days; 
and il sometimeB they were a little cold and the stream 
ran adverse and something rongh, it was never too 
strong to he breasted and swam throng^ From the 
days of earliest boyhood, when I went stamMing throogh 
the grass " as merry as a May bee " up to the gray 
bearded man of this time, there is none tliat has not 
left me honey in the hive of memory that I now feed 
<m for |«esent delight. When I recall the years of 
bc^hood, yoath, early manhood, I am filled with a sense 
of sweetness and wonder that snch little things can 
make a mortal so exceedingly rich. 

In another part of the same passage he traces 
tite development of the religious sentiment in 
terms that axe a clear reflection of hia own experi> 
enee: — 

There is a Jacob's ladder for onr yoimg pilgrim, 
iriiereon be goes up from his earthly mother who man- 
ages the little room he sleeps in, to his dear Heavenly 
Mother, who never sltunbers nor sleeps, who u never 
carefnl nor tronbled abont anything, bnt yet caras con- 
tinoally for the great hoosekeeping of all the worid, 
giving likewise to her beloved even in their sleep. In 
the chUd it is only the faint twilight, the be^ning of 
religion which yon take notice of, like the voice of tlie 
Unebird and the phcebe, coming euly in March, but 
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only as a prelnde to &aX whole summer of jojoaa toag 
which, vhen the ur u delicate, will ere lot^ gladden 
and beaatify the procreant neet. 

Saoh were the early infloeuces tliat went to 
shape the growing boy and make Um as natorally 
fJie father of the man he came to be as his own 
mmpls and kindly parents were tiie piogemtorg of 
bis body, mind, and beart. His natural enviroi^ 
ment contributed to his bappineea many homely, 
beantifnl, and solemn things, wMcb germinated in 
his mind's good soil and became in after years fair 
growths of £an(^ and imagination, ^Ting a warmth 
and color to his speech, a really to lus words, 
which conid not come from boohs ; the air of Lex- 
ington was foil <^ hsnnting edhoes of the great 
A|Hril day and his grandfather's manly part therein ; 
good books and teachers helped the beginnings 
of that cultnre and that intellectual aoqidrement 
which were to takB on sndi liberal proportiona aa 
his life more fully orbed itself from year to year ; 
and, best of all, his father's intellectual engroset- 
ment and sincerity and his mother's deep leUgions- 
nesa gave dear direction to the movonent of hit 
mind, his conadence, and his sjnritaal life. 
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BTUDENT AKD TEACHER 

SlBlOBT may not repeat itself, but personal 
eaqterieuoe does no often that one sospeots a law 
of mmilar oaiues piodnoing aimilar effects. Wlien 
I read of Theodore Parker's going off one day, 
not telling vhither, and retnming late at night 
and going to his father's room and flinling Kim 
abed, bat still awake, and saying, " FatJier, I en- 
tered Harvard Collie to-day," I cannot bat recall 
a like experience of my own yoath, and wonder if 
hoys generally seek the cover of the dark for snch 
startling revelations at their hopes and plans. 
Moreover, my father greeted my annooncement 
of two yeus' more preparatory study and three at 
Cambridge in words almost identical with those of 
John Parker : " Why, Theodore, you know I can- 
not support yon there." Then Theodore explained 
that he would stay at home and keep up with his 
class, or do as he had already done when teaching 
at Waltham and elsewhere — pay a man to do his 
ifork upon the farm. He had been to Cambridge 
that day, and passed his examinations for the 
freshman class. It was a day he never could for- . 
get. He often recurred to it in his journal and 
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Ifltten, always witii tender, grateful dionglita ; 
those in his joomal flowering into snoli prayom 
BB this (Angtut 28, 1850) : — 

Fatlter, who hast been my help and my reliance 
hitherto, — in the dangerous period of pasrion, and my 
trial of poverty,— he with me now in the more danger- 
ooB period of ambition. Help me to he one with Thee, 
obedient to Thy will in my heait and faithful to all the 
moniticms of Thy guiding Spirit If other twenty 
years paas by me, make me by so mnoh a nobler, 
greater, better man. 

The Harvard Boheme was carried oat He took 
all the stndiea, and passed all the ezaminstioiu, 
bnt got no degree, beoanse he had not resided in 
Cambridge, nor pud tuition fees. Afterward, Dr. 
Francis intereeding, he was offered the Baohelor'a 
degree on payment of four years' tuition fees. The 
price was more than he oonld pay, bnt the honoiv 
aiy di^ree <tf A. M. was given to him in 1840. 

Contimting his farm work in the summer sea. 
sons until 1881, he began district school teaching 
in the winter of 1827-28 in Qnincy; the next 
winter found him at North Lexington, the next at 
Concord, utterly nncoiUK»oas of what that town 
wonld one day mean for him, and the winter of 
1830-81 in Waltham. In these experiments he 
had the reputation of being over-striot and very ex- 
acting with Us scludara. Here was the endeavor 
of a boy to mMDtain a man's anthority, and the 
modesfy which assumed that others had his ^fts 
of m^nory and applioation. At North Lexing- 
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ttm lie got 925 a nkanth, so Uiat after paying his 
boaid and the man voting in his place, he BtiU 
had something 1^ for books, if second hand, no 
matter. During these years he was one of the 
Ijexiiig;ton militin, ; -was made lieutenant and clerk 
of the company, as such calling the fflmiHar gur- 
namea to which aea answered in the spring of 
1775. The Lexington home life ended ior him 
March 23, 1831, when he went to Bostrai as asmst- 
ant in a i^vate sdiooL His fath» did not wish 
to take the $11 monthly for Theodore's substi- 
tnte <Hi the farm, but Theodore insisted that he 
mnst not be used better than his brothers had 
been before him, and he had his way. Ciettiag 
915 a month and his board, he had thus $4 left 
each month for luxuries, until, on the 24th of 
August, he reached the age of twenty-one. Writ- 
ing Dr. Howe in 1860, he tells what mannw <^ 
youth he was when he went to Boston, never to 
return, except for flying visits, to the rude nest in 
irtueh his powers received their earliest and best 



A raw boy, with dothes made by tonmbey tailors, 
eoaise sboee, great hands, red lipa, and blue eyea, I 
went to serve in a private Rchool, where for fifteen dol- 
lars a month and my board I taoght Ladn, Greek, gnb- 
eeqnendy French (!), and mathematics, and all sorts of 
idiiloBophy. ... I taught in the school six hours a day, 
and from May to September seven ; bat I had always 
Crom ten to twelve honrs a day for my own private 
etadies out of achooL . . . Judge if I did not woik : it 
makes my flesh creep to think how I used to work, and 
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how nmeh I l«wnMl that year and tlw four nexL . . . 
Ob, thkt I had known the art of liie, or found some 
man to tdl me how to Uve, to ttudy, to taiu txeroite, 
etc. Bat I fonnd none, and so here I am. 

The SClf-OOIlBOioiU note in fihia u ^iTtmi ftn^aMa , 

It appeared at erery stage of his career. He was 
not one of Carlyle's great men -Who are onoonacionB 
of themaelTee any more than was Cailyle himaeU . 
Bat, if Botnetimet exaggerated and morbid, his 
8elf-4XHuaotianeB8 vas generally Bweet and whole- 
scMoe and robust. It never even tended to mean 
self -wttisfaotion ; it alvays ** sparred the ndea <A 
his intent" 

Squally plain, from mnoh oontonporary er^- 
denoe, is the &ct that he was already overwork- 
ing misetably, and nonrishing Utoae seeds of 
dejection and ill •health that were latent in his 
oonfltitati<m. In his early years be was mnoh less 
atbUa and companionable than he was fardwr 
on. His year in Boston was a -nrry lonely one, and 
it is clear that be was homemok and heartsiok a 
good deal of the time. Brimstone was a speoifio 
in thoee days, and Parker took it in that kind dealt 
out by Dr. Lynum Beecber, who had oome to Bos- 
ton to beard the Unitarian lion in its den, going to 
hear him preach for a year, and attending one of 
his "protracted meetings." He says : "I greatly 
respected the talents, the zeal, and the enterprise 
of that able man, who certainly tanght me much ; 
but I came away with no confidence in his the- 
ology. The better I understood it, the mord self- 
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oontradictot;, nnnatural, and hateful did it fieem." 
It wna, perhaps, well for him to have this first- 
hflnd knowledge of a Bystem of which he was to 
be the critio further on. He was accused of not 
understanding it. It was because he understood 
it 80 well that be could make no terms with it, but 
struck at it with all his might. But how different 
that year would have been for him if he had gone 
to hear Dr. Channing preach, who was then just 
returned from Santa Cruz I Here was the saddest 
waste of a great opportunity. Of Granison and 
the "Liberator," jnst entering on their m^hty 
work, he |Hrobably knew nothing then, or for some 
yean to oome. It was not strange that as late as 
1840 the <* Liberator " was equally ignorant of him, 

printing his name " Parker of Boxbury" in 

its account of the Grotoa Convention of that year. 
During the Boston year he read all of Homer 
and much of Xenophcm, Demosthenes, and JB)schy- 
Ins, adding die study of German to that of French, 
and acquiring, then or later, the alntity to write 
as well as read these languages ; doing much at 
the same time in mathematics and jdiiloBophy. 
He, neverthelesfl, found time to write a lecture on 
Poland for the Lexington Lyceum ; but witii what 
approval from the local censors of his native town- 
ship we are not informed. More important to 
him was this first expression of those wide pol^ 
cal sympathies which characterized bis maturi^. 
Fortunately, at the year's end be was advised to 
open a private school in Watertown, a few miles 
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from Boston, Cambridge an adjoining town. He 
made thd Tentoie, irhioh at first did not neem en- 
oonnging. He began with two pupils, <me of 
them ta^n for nothing. But with the Broada, 
<m the Toad to Kevton Ccnner, he had a homelike 
boarding-plaoe, npon the death of Nathaniel Kttad, 
. the husband, Tnn.Tring Tiimiwlf very nsefnl to the 
wife, a Mud-hearted, motherly woman. The Bchool- 
toom was in the second story of an old bakery, 
and Theodmre utilized his knowledge of carpentry 
in making benches, desks, a wainscot, and other 
necessary improrements. He booi) had a full 
school; thirty-fiTe in a year's time, and latet fifty- 
fonr. Some who could not afford to pay any' 
thing came for thanks ; the weU-to-do paid four or 
five dollars a term, according to the grade. One 
colored g^l was admitted with serene onoonsciona- 
ness, and then dismissed beoanse some of the white 
parents objected. That was Theodore's first en- 
g^ement with the race problem, and it was for 
him a lonng battle. He made large atonement 
in due time, bat never oonld fo^ve himself that 
early cruel^, or ever think of it wiUiont self-oon- 
tempt. 

He put much heart and ccmSoience into his 
teaching, and made it something very real both to 
himself and to his scholars. If he expected much 
of them, he could inspire them to realize his ez< 
peotadons. He won their confidence ; their love. 
Later, when he was on the Boxbnry school com* 
mittee, he insisted, or suggested, that the teachers 
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Bbould not inflict corporal pmuahmeut "without 
some oatensibh reason." He tlioug^t it too mooh 
to demuid the retd reascm, "because it might be 
that the boy hadn't a pretty sister." That was a 
hint taken from hia own experience. In Water- 
town, Frank (surname not given) was kept tiiter 
school to receive punishment, but he Lxiked so 
much like his sister H^riet, a lovely ffA with 
whom Theodore used to read and take long walks, 
that he kissed the little reprobate and let him go. 
He lived a much more natural and pleasant life 
in Watertown than he had lived in Boston, seeing 
something of people and nmTn'ng friends. He had 
relations in the town who had urged his coming, 
and were kind to him in simple farmer fashion 
that kept the traditions of his boyhood fresh and 
sweet. It was a notable circmnstaaoe that he 
brought a letter from his Lezingttm pastor to 
B«T. Convers Ftanois, a brotiber of Lydia Maria 
Child, abounding in her kindly sympathies, but 
without her moral courage. He was made Dr. 
Francis in 1887, and in 1842 Farkmaa Professor 
in the Harvard Divinity School, where I found 
bim in 1861 and lost him in 1863. 



and John Weiss, who succeeded him in the Water- 
town pastorate, spoke to us words as cheerful as 
the April day. The books were many even in 
1882, when Parker made bis acquaintance, an ac- 
quaintance that was to ripen into one of tlie warm- 
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Mt friendBhipe of his life. He vbs one of Hie early 
Gemum acholan, and his library vas strong in 
German books. He oould not alwaya remember 
the tities in my 6a,j, bnt he had an alter ego vho 
sddom ftuled him, when he said to her — his 
danghto* — "Abby, what is the book I am try- 
ing to think fif ? " fVom this good man Parker 
got ample sympathy with his stndioas ways and 
fortheranoe in his puTBuit of knowledge. His 
pi'eaching, too, was a real help. It went deeper 
than any the boy had yet heard into the great 
problems of religion. It gave him his first initia- 
tion into the Transcendental school of thought. 
Best of all it was humane, and so at once ao 
incentive to the young man whose heart was 
already set upon the ministry, and a prophecy of 
what his own preaching was to be, written in 
lai^;er character. 

It was an incident of his aoqnaintanoe witli Mr. 
Francis that he was soon made Baperintendent of 
the Snnday-sohooL It was no easy matter for 
the awkward, bashful youth to bear lus " btushing 
honors." There are ramon of the extreme pro- 
vinoialism of his Sunday clothes, and others of 
tiiat whidesome piety which bound all his yean 
together in one fragrant sheaf. Here, as ever, 
what he did he did with all his might, writing a 
brief History of the Jews for his Bible-elasa, 
which might be cited as a witness of the sounds 
ness of his Unitarian orthodoxy before he had 
b^^ to think in any vigorous fashion. Miss 
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X^dia D. Cabot was one of the teachers in the 
Sunday-school, and moreoTer she was boarding 
under the same roof witib Theodore, at Mis. 
Broad's; and thoa propinquity brought things to 
paBB which nnder dificrent oircunuitanoee might 
have been long delayed. Miss Cabot was the 
only daughter of John Cabot, of Newton, and had 
lived much with an aunt in Boston. Of her early 
life I hare no details, but her future at least was 
secure when she and Theodore Parher were thus 
thrown together. Once a cordial relation had 
been established, the capabilities of Watertown 
were much enlaced, its sc^iery was appiedated 
as it had not be^i before, and the young man's 
library was oorrespondingly increased. Henoefortli 
there were 

booki In ihe nmniii; biooki, 
Sannom in itaiea, and good in ererftlung. 

The business so auspiciously begun reached it« 
preliminary olimax in October, 1833, when we find 
Theodore walking over to Lexington one Sunday 
aiftemoon to tell his father all about it. This time 
he oau^t him in the garden, just returned from 
dmroh, and confided to him what Miss Cabot 
called "the fatal affair." "Indeed!" said the 
£atber, " indeed I " — a reeptmse which did n't make 
it easier for Theodore to go on. But he had been 
rehearedng Lydia's good qualities all the way over 
and he now recited them with saffirient aconnu^ 
and amplitnde. " Yes, yes I " replied the father j 
Ml Bhould be {Jeaaed with any one yon would 
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select ; bnt, Theodore, yoa must be ft good man and 
a good hue&and, vhidi is a great undertakiiig," 
" I promiBed all good fidelity," writes Theodore to 
Lydia, ** and may Heaven see it kept." Whidi 
HeaTen dicL 

The engagement thus made had the good tor- 
time to be nursed by perioda of absence altematmg 
with joyona meeting*. Theodore's letters tell of 
his hard studies and oonfees hia late, or rather 
early bonrs, for aomettmes Mrs. Broad's big lamp 
held oat till two o'clock and left the student's han- 
ger onappeased. On Lydia's mde tbeie are ezpoft' 
tolationa with him for these naughty ways. Let 
ua trust that, as time went on, there were many 
fooliah little nothings to oounterbalanoe the fine 
sentiments, and didactic wisdom, and experiments 
in preaching, in which Theodore's letters abound. 
But with these things there are sweet and homely 
reminisoenoes of his earlier days, his mother's good- 
ni^t kisses, and such other "narrow things c£ 
home " as his fond heart was never able to forget. 

While teaching at Watertown he anticipated to 
smne extent his Divinity Sohoot studies, going over 
to Cambridge to take leasons in Hebrew, and after- 
ward to a Mr. Seixas, living in Charlestown, and 
to the Hebrew manner bom. His teaching ended 
with the second year in April, 1834, when he 
entwed the Divinity School at Cambridge for tiie 
last term of the junior year. He had saved 
cuongh money for the new venture, which required 
only 9200 a year for expenses of all kinds, and he 
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bad hopes of earning somethmg by private tescb- 
ing and writing — hopes only partially realized. 
He had won ibe love of his sebolars, and on the 
last day of the sohocd they surprised bim with a 
mlrer cup, which bad such an effect upon him that 
he TaniBbed suddenly into the entry and came 
back with tell-tale eyes. In oonneotioii with his 
teaching and Hebrew and love-making he- had 
found time at Watertown to read Cicero, Tacitus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Pindar, Iheooitus, Bkm, 
Moeohos, ^Bcbylua ; doii^ much careful transla- 
tion. Here, too, he fell in with Cousin and Jouf- 
froy and Coleridge, and began to lay the foundl^ 
tdona of a transcendental system of philosophy. 

For a year or two in Cambridge his room was 
No. 29 Divinity Hall. In the same room for two 
years C62-64), I enjoyed the inspiration of his 
" affable familiar gboBt." It was the pleasanteat 
room in the building, the front comer room to- 
wards the college buildings and on the upper floor, 
A better study he could not desire. In his time 
the bed in the snug alcove could not have been so 
baomuM^-like as it was in my time, bat the bed 
for lum was a necessary evil, only resorted to when 
Bleep was overpowering or when eyesight fuled. 
His attempts to board himself do not appear to 
me so dreadful as to Mr. Weiss, because I made 
such and enjoyed them for two years and a half 
out of my three years' course with no ill effects and 
a saving of enough money to buy two hundred books. 
In Facer's time it was aU open field where the 
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great Agastdz Museum noiw afifronts the modesty 
of theology with the pride of scieaoe. The w<aider 
is that Parker did not, Uhe Horatio Stebbins 
further on, eoonomize the gioimd for the profitable 
Taising of potatoes.^ His dagsmates were Samoel 
P. AndiewB, Bichard T. Aiutin, John S. Dwight, 
of mosieal fame, George £. Ellis, historian and 
antiquarian, Oliver C. Everett, Abiet A. Liver- 
more, sometime President of the Meadville Theolo- 
gioal School, and William Silshee, a man of finest 
grain in whom Parher found one of his dearest 
friends. Austin was named Seiders in his Divinity 
School days, but marrying Sosan Austin took her 
name. He died in 1847, and his wife's loyalty to 
his memory showed itself in many years of kind- 
ness to Unitarian ministers both young and old, a 
kindness of which I enjoyed a liberal share. Her 
house, two centuries old and very quaint, on the 
day of Yintataon used to shine with happy faces, 
while ineztingaiBhable laughter made the old tim- 
bers thrill as with their vital sap. 

In the senior class when Parker entered the 
school were Cyms A. Bartol, Charles T. Brooks 
the German translator, Edgar Buckingham, one of 
the rarest of the saints, Christoph^ Cianch, who 
wrote many good poems and one of large repute, 

I Jiut bafbra Fukai^ tuna there bmd 1»md * HordeiiltDnl So- 
dety in the SohooL One of iti hmcftiaa me the onltiTatioa of 
dut fleldin riral pk>t> allotted to the DiTuutj Students. I hsn 
lonnd iti leocrde inteivitiDg, eapeeiAllT CraiiDh'i daeoription of ft 
"Mlf-TBAding nppantDs," demgned to mmko Um aidnon th* 
laboiB of " the man nth ft hoe." 
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" Thought is deeper than all speech ; " John Park- 
man of good anti-slavery fame, and Samuel Osgood, 
a man whose echolarship was sicklied over with the 
pale oast of his eocleeiastical prodivitieB. In the 
middle olass the only names that have survived 
were those of John H. Morison, a fajthful pastor 
and careful writer, and Henry T. Tuckerman, whose 
litentty reputation, once considerable, time has 
already dimmed. In the dass following Parker's 
were Henry W. Bellows, the eloquent preacher and 
inspiring Unitarian leader, oi^fanizer of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, and Edmund H. Sears, 
a poetic mystic, who, when rooming in No. SO Divin- 
ity Hall, wrote his far^ounding hymn, " Calm on 
the listening ear of night." 

Thus it appears that, though the school was 
numerically weak, it contained abnndant material 
for friendship and mutual incitement to good 
works. Parker had been heard of in advance as a 
hard stndent and voracious reader, and possibly 
was somewhat isolated by his intense preoccupa- 
tion with his books. Bat as yet everything was 
chaotao in his miud : the spirit of otganized know- 
ledge had not begun to move upon the face of Uie 
waters. His teachers were Professor John Q. 
Palfrey, the coming of whose anti-slavery fame had 
not yet b^;un to shine, even far off, nor his fortu- 
nate mention in the '* Biglow Papers " (" Wnt I 
voted agin 'im I ") j Henry Wwe, Jr., whose " Op- 
pression shall not always reign " did duty as an 
anti-slavety hymn in all the Unitarian chnrobeB 
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ifter 1848, when it was written as with the ebb- 
ing life-blood of the vriter's heart ; and Andiews 
Norton, whose lai^ proportions as a soholar have 
been too much obecorod, was, though withdrawn, a 
potent infloenoe stilL It fell to Professor Ware to 
oritioise Theodore's experimental sennons, and he 
did so with something of that severity of which 
the BuntB have frequently enjoyed a disproportion- 
ate share. Here was Bomething for tears in the 
Uttle aloove where the soft-hearted boy got his 
preoarions sleep. Evidently he was taking in too 
fast to give ont anything well shaped. Like the 
apostle, he preached not himself as yet, bat with 
a differenoe : he preached the books which he was 
reading in great heaps. He was better in debate, 
though sometimes " disrespectful of dignities," as 
when he cited "old Paul" as an authority and 
had to be advised by Professor Ware of the im- 
propriety of such homely speech. In private dis- 
cussion he waxed very warm sometimes, and when 
the question was of Philip Van Artevelde's con- 
duct in beheading certun political eneniies, Theo- 
dore lost his own head and turned his friend ont 
of the room because he disapproved of ArteveMe's 
oourse. At fither times he was as full of fun as 
if he were getting his full share of sleep and 
exercise. Dwight and Cranoh were, on one occa- 
sion, practicing with musical instruments in their 
room to the detriment of Parker's " quiet and still 
air of delightful studies." Sudden an awful dis- 
cord smote Uie ur. Parker had gone down into 
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the cdlar and brought ap tlie veod-lwne, wood, 
and saw, and was sawing away with a right good- 
will to the utter destmotion of their concord of 
sweet sounds. 

Dr. Bartol reoalla his exuberant life, his rest- 
less ambition to excel, " and an honesty that knew 
not how to lie ; " hia mddj face and firm and 
e^er grasp ; a manner nothing if not natural ; his 
" smile, frank as sju^ing and sweet as summer ; " 
also his ingenuous modesty and his ingenious ax- 
gnments, every one (^ them with a oorreE^nding 
knot tied in his handkerchief to help him keep the 
count Another friend has told me of his glowing 
face and rapid stride and tossing mane of hair aa 
be came back from Watertown with an aimful of 
books borrowed from Mr. Francis, the libraries of 
the Divinity School and Colle^ not being suffi- 
cient to meet all his wants, and, possibly, a Utde 
slow in getting those German noveltdes which Pro- 
fessor Norton diseste^ned as much as Mr. Francis 
cared for them. 

In a letter written about three numths after his 
entering the school, there is, perhaps, no malice in 
the item : " Prayers are performed [ncj at morn- 
ing of every day by Professor Palfrey and at even- 
ing by one of the senior class." Snob prayers were 
certainly less objectionable than those demanded 
in connection with the experimental preaching in 
the little chapel of the Hall. Later a student, 
more sincere than suave, after going through the 
prescribed order, besought the divine blesnng on 
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*■ these miserable gyamasUcs." Bendea the r^o- 
lar roatine work of the school there was a " Fhil- 
anthropic Society" which met onoe a fortnight, 
and discasBed " some inter^ting suhject, such aa 
' Infidelity,' ' Temperance,' ' The License Laws.' " 
Conid we have a full report of Parker's contribu- 
tion to the discnsfflon of Infidelity it woold, prob- 
ably, be amnsiog in the light of Bnbseqnent erenta. 
A fine lad came to him to recite Greek every 
mormng, and a yoong gentlranan had set oat to 
study Qerman with him, but after a few lessons 
had vanished into thin air. Before the end of his 
first term he was at work for Jared Sparks, trans- 
lating La&yette's letters, and the work lasted 
through his whole vacation. With soch helps 
' and an annual benefice of "SllO or 9150," the 
small library which he had taken away &om home 
when he went to Boston was sure to grow apace. 

At the very outset of his theological course he 
^ves an outline of his opinions, responding it would 
seem to some anxiety on the part of his nephew 
Columbus Chreene. What Columbus discovered 
was as followB : — 

I believe in the BiUe. ... I believe &an is ons 
God, trho has existed from all eternity, -mOi whom the 
past, preaent, and fatore are alike present ; that he is 
almighty, good, and merciful, will reward the good and 
punish the wicked, botli in tliis life and the next. This 
ponishment may be eternal ; of coarse, I believe tliat 
neither the rewtuds nor pimiahinenta of a futore state are 
eorporaL Bodily i^easores soon satiate, and may God 
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preswve at from a worse ptmubment duui one's ovn 
conscience. 

I believe die books of Uie Old and New Testament to 
have been written hy men ine^nred bf Giod, for certain 
pniposes, bat I do not tiunk of them as inspired at all 
Hmes. I believe that Christ was the Son of God, con- 
ceived and bom in a miiacnlons manner, diat he came 
to preach a better religion by which man may be saved. 

This rdigion, as I think, allows men the veiy hi^ 
est happiness in this life, and promises eternal felici^ 
in another worhi I do not think out sins will be f op- 
given because Christ died. I cannot conceive why Hiey 
should be, althongh many good and g;reat men have 
tlioiig^t so. I believe Giod knows all that we shall do, 
bat does not eaiue as to do anything. 

Here is the eoaventional note. It may not have 
been up to the nephew's orthodox standard, bat for 
a neat and comfortable statement of the conserva- 
tive Unitarianism of the time one might go farther 
vithoat faring better. It was not long, however, 
before the coming man began to cast his shadow, — 
if I should not say "his light," — upon the stu- 
dent's jonmal and his letters to inquiring friends. 
He fell out with the early Fathers in the course of 
1886. Jerome's faculties were moderate. He was 
not a good scholar, " He tasted theology rather 
than exhausted it " — a common fault ; " he wrote 
his works in great haste." St. Augustine fares 
worse. He, " we all know, introduced more error 
into the Church than any other man. Many of hia 
doctrines fly in the face both of reason and virtue, 
to eztingniah the eyes of the one and stifle the 
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Iveath oi the otber." As for Tertullian, " He 
thought faidi which eontradioted reason moat ao- 
ceptaUe to CKxL" He thought the sonl material 
and ah/-ilfte. Finally he is Bummed np as " one 
of the -worst cnrsee to the human race that has 
ooonrred mnce the Mood." 

iFrcnn doabts about the Fathers to some Utat 
tonohed Old Testament matters was a distance 
ooVered in due time. In November, 1835, he fin- 
ished reading De Wette's " Conmientary on the 
Psalms," and wrote, " He treats the Messianio in- 
terpretation of the Psalms as a mere chimera ; 
which it is in my humble opinion." But he was 
very slow in arriving at any serious rupture with 
his inherited beliefs. His supematur^ism was 
well intrendied : — 

Idonotdoubt th&tJeeiuwaaanian " sent from God " 
and endowed witii power from on hi^ ; Hiat he taught 
lite traUi and worked miradee: bnt that he was the 
subject of inspired prophecy I vety much donbt 

Here was an outpost gone. For a time, it being 
evident to him that Jesus regarded himself as an 
object of prophetioal anticipation, be took refuge 
in that miserable subterfuge of "accommodation" 
which lagged superfluous on the stage in my Divin- 
i^ School days. This subterfuge represoated Jesus 
as not believing in the prophecies of his life and 
death, bnt as aoc<Mnmodating himself to the snper- 
stitiouB of bis countrymen — a scheme whiob saved 
his intellect at the oost of bis morality. 
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On the eve of Parter's graduatioii Dr. Dewey 
preached the Dudleian Lecture. It found Par- 
ker's confidence in miracles still onshak^i, but lent 
it a few needless buttresses : *' He removed the 
presumption gainst them. The objections were 
not only met but overturned." Bat that be thon^t 
the mitaoles " the least interesting part of the Evi- 
dences" was a for^leam of his "Truisient and 
Petmaneat in Christianity," whioh had tben five 
yeaie to tany in the preexistent heavens. More- 
over he had diacovered that several and more reli- 
gions had &xat virgin births, and a doubt concern- 
ing that of Jesus painfully intrudes. He consoles 
himself with the refiection that such things do not 
affect the spiritual grandeur of Jeans, which is the 
chief concern. 

In 1831 Kev. Ezra Stiles Gannett had laonohed 
a tiny magazine, " The Scriptord Interpreter," It 
was intended for family instruction and served its 
end in a careful and extreme^ modest way. Mr. 
Gannett falling siek, it was committed to the care 
of Parker and his dasamates Ellis and Silsbee. 
Its brief existence ended wit^ the year 1886, but 
during their charge they did work for it that 
should have secured for it a longer lease of life, 
themselves writii^ the lai^r and best part of each 
number. There was no daring novelty, but a cau- 
tious tendency to accept some of the later results 
of German criticism of the Old Testament. Ques- 
tions of Mesmanio prophecy and the Fentatcnoh'a 
authorship were touched with faint illumination, 
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the candles lighted at Eichhom's and De Wetto's 
cheerful lamps and at that modest one which Astrnc, 
tiie Ftenoh physician, trimmed in 17SS and which 
has thrown its beams so far into onr own time. 
His was die first disoovety of two documents in the 
Pentateuch so loosel; blended as to disclose their 
secret to the first observant eye. In 1884, Dr. 
George IL Koyes, who in 1840 became a professor 
in the Divinity School, pnbHshed an article on 
the Messianic prophecies, taking frank issue with 
Hengstenberg's opinion that the Old Testament 
phrases corresponded to New Testament facts. 
*' It is difficult," be said, " to point out any predio- 
tions which have been fulfilled in Jesos." Here 
was of course an indirect impeachment of the New 
Testament also, the edge of which Parker, as we 
have seffii, bloated by the critical artifice called 
** accommodation." Attorney -General James T, 
Austin demanded Dr. Nc^es's public prosecution, 
and proceedings to that ^ect were instituted, but 
nipped l^ an untimely frost of cold New England 
cominoli sense. The " Scriptural Interpreter " 
followed Dr. Koyes's lead with careful steps. As 
for the different documents in the Pentateuch, 
might not Moses have used them and fused them ? 
The linguistic argument against the authorship of 
Moses, Parker rejected as insignificant, and, quot- 
ing Delany as believing in the universtdity of tJie 
Deluge, he adds, " as who does not? " When he 
is apologizing for the massacres of the Canaanites, 
we seem to have a modem Jingo come to trouble 
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ns 1)efoTe his time. " It moBt be remembered^ the 
natioiiB to be extirpated were ezoeedingly vidons 
and Gormpt; and, if Bnfiered to remain, would 
doubtless have led away the Jews from their 
better £uth." The *' Interpreter " was a very 
u bashful earthquake," and yet it affected somd 
people's nerves in the habitual seismio manner. 
One of them, snfEering from the shock of a doubt 
as to Isaiah 52d vUdt the " Interpreter " haa 
t, demands: — 



What could possese joa ? What ia tlie object of ^le 
UieologianB at Cambridge? Are tfiey determined to 
break down the propheoies and make onr bloHsed Sav- 
ionr and his ApostUa impostors and liars ? . . . Where 
ia it all to end F . . . FaoK, I beseech yon, before it 
is too late. I am a well wisher to yonr work. I have 
always been a sabscriber. Bnt anotJier sach blow and 
I must quit all I value ; my religions faith above all 
things else. I camiot part with it. To escape shipwreck 
I most jomp overboard before the last plank is taken 
away. And not I alone. Hundreds most do tlie same. 
. . . Mr. Noyea strikes a blow and alanna a sect Mr. 
Feabody ' recovers the ground for a mwnent, by hold- 
ing on to a few passages. The " Interpreter " follows 
to destroy one of the most essential of these few. The 
end cannot be far off. 

The mixed metaphors in this letter betray a 
reeling bnun. The writer was a nervous wreck. 
What would he hare been ooold he have had an 
authentic vision of the etate of Old Testament 
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eritimsm in the year 1900, when the little finger 
of the orthodox critio is thicker than the thigh of 
the most radical Unitarian in 18S6 as concerns tlie 
Btrncture of the Fentat«aeh and Messianic pio- 
phecy ? Touching New Testament matters, — 
^ Alleged Mistakes of the Apostles," — we find 
Parker demurring at oondiudonB which a few years 
later Dr. Noyes was nrging on the Divinity School 
stodents in a frank and fearless manner. If Paol 
was mistaken, said Parker, abont the coming 
world-oatastrophe, liis teachings in general mnst 
have been discredited. He did better with the 
Laws of M(»es, writing an analyms of them that 
showed careful study. Here and there, it allows 
how carefully he was " inching along " horn his 
earlier to his later views. He is disposed to lo- 
lieve Jehovah from the burden of the ** sangoinaty 
laws," first shifting them on to Moses's l»ck and 
then to his environment Not without much well- 
meant advice and warning did he, even so gradu^ 
ally, leave the snug harbor of traditional opinion 
for the wide and open sea. Mr. Andrews Korton 
assured him privately that all the Crerman sohol- 
toB were "raw" and "not accurate;" that they 
were *' naturally unfitted for metaphysics, and their 
language stall more so." Sohleiermaoher was no 
better than Spinoza, and " gave up all that ren> 
ders Christianily valuable." The next day he was 
again hit hard. A Boston Doctor of Divinity was 
sorry to see his article in the "Interpreter" on 
Isaiah's " Servant of GTod." 
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Tile Cambridge years were very studiottB jean 
for Parker over and above tbe exigencies of the 
regular course. To langnages before Btudied be 
added Italian, Portngaese, Dutch, Icelandio, Chal- 
daic, Feisian, Coptic, Arabic, and made attempts 
upon some others, Svedisb, Danish, and modem 
Greek. Mr. Weiss, who tells its that "he always 
seemed to bare a language under glass," says 
that his habit was to first master tbe structure 
and derivation of a language and, afterward, Its 
Tooabulary. Wben he made mistakes, as he some- 
tames did later in life, they were *'oftener in the 
meaning of words than in the idiom and struo- 
tore." One of the professors is said to have con. 
Kilted him on nice points of Hebrew and Syriao, 
and it is an established fact that when Dr. Palfr^ 
went to New Orleans for a visit in 1886 be handed 
over to Parker the junior class in Hebrew. 

Meantime tbe readii^ of German authors and 
acbolais, against whom Professor Norton had faith- 
folly warned him, grew apace and took on large 
proportions. Paulus aaid his naturalism got careful 
attention, and the works of Eiohhom and De Wette. 
He wrote out many elaborate translations, among 
them (completing it in West Boxbnry) the whole 
of Ammon's ^ Formation of Christianily," one of 
the plausible recondliations of things irreconcilable 
tliat have long sinoe sunk into deserved oblivion. 
But there were bghter tasks. He did not deceive 
himself with the self-flattery that be was a poet 
— he lamented his lack of the poet's " dangerous 
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gift ; " but he oonid not refrain frcon Tritang verses, 
some of wliicli, earlier and later, were jn«tty bad ; 
others much better, those especially which had a 
reli^oos inspiration. One set of them, having the 
form of a Shakespearean sonnet, was written in 
December, 18S6, and expresses, though not bo well 
as another in the same form and which is better 
known, that reverenoe for the oharacter of' Jesns 
which was continuous tbronghont his life : — 

Jevn«,t]ien ii no <U«Mi name th«n tUtu, 

Wliioli time haa blanmnl on bit mightr lOKiU ; 
Ko wnatiha nor gukuida erar did eatwin* 

9o fail a temple of lo rut a Mml. 
niere ererj Tirtiie set hii trimnpk MtJ; 

Wlidtun coDJnned with iteeDgth and radiant gtaM, 
In a BTeet nop; HraTen to nreali 

And itamp perfection on a mortal faoa ; 
Onoe on the earth wert Iboa, before men'* ejM, 

That did not half thy beanteom brightoiM laa ; 
STen KB the unmet doe* not read the *kle«, 

Nor onz weak orbi look thisngh immanBtj. 
Onee m the earth vert Thon, ft E-rinfc ehriae, 
fVluae dwelt the pwd, the lovely, the dirine.* 

In the spring of 1836 he took a pleasore fi^ 
as far as Washington, and in the Senate happened 
on the " Bill for Preventing the Circulation of In- 
cendiary Matta« " throogh the mails. In Parker's 
letter to Miss Cabot there is no resentment of Cat 
honn's opinions prophetic of the coming man ; only 
a genial characterization. He saw Van Bnren, 
" the little ma^cian," gliding about and claiming 

^ This eonuet ii quite different in Weiee'i and BVothinghani'e 
veioona. I follow Weiae's, wUob ia erldently a later and certainly 
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men on the shonlderB, and Clay, tall and homely, 
w&Lking about in a dignified manner. Back agiun 
in Cambridge and bard at work on the " History 
of GnoBticism," the subject of his graduation essay, 
and fighting the blue devils which now, as before in 
Boston, and later, from time to time, beset his jaded 
mind, he assures hie Lydia that he does not specu- 
late on tbfflr cause. " It is enough to hear them 
without going about to analyze the nature of the 
complaint," How thorough he made his study of 
Grnostioism we can judge from the articles on this 
subject which he pulidished in the " Interpreter." 
May 8, 1836, he preaches for the last time in the 
Hall Chapel. " H^reaftw I hope to preach to real 
live men and women." July 4, he writes : — 

Last night I preached puilicly in Mr. Xewell'a chiuch. 
Una is the first time in my life that I have preached to 
a real live audience. I felt much embarraaBed ; though 
peihape it did not show forth. Lydia, my own Lydia, 
and her aunt, came over with me. I was leas pleased 
with myself than they were with me. 

The prayer which he wrote that evening in his 
jonmal was a deep and tender one for strength 
and wisdom to discharge the duties of the sacred 
office on which he was about to enter. " VisitSr 
tion Day " came a little later in the month, *' a day 
of trembling," as he wrote, for the little company 
of graduates, each, no doubt, " hiding an awkward 
delivery " in a gown borrowed for the oecasioa 
from some clergyman in the vicinity. My own 
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dass, in 1864, was the first to break tliis record. 
Tbe ezeroises ** went off welL" He wrote : — 

Gf>d has ptoapered me in my stodies and I am now 
ready to go forth, but not without dread and fear. 
What an inunenae diange has taken place in my opin- 
ions and feeUngs npon all the main points of inquiry 
rinee I entered this place. 

Such an expressioQ gm» ns at once the meaanre 
of his original eonserratiam and of tlie Temaining 
part — agoodpaft of the whole, but opening slowly 
to the light. The next Sunday he preached for Mr. 
Frands in Watrntown ; then he and Lydia had a 
£(Nrtnight together free from all oare ; and then tbe 
sorrows of an itmetant candidate b^an. 
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Neabino his twecly-eixth birthday in 18 S6 Theo- 
dore Parker vraa, at his entrance on the mituBtrr, 
older than the majority of thoae who enter this 
profession, but hardly more mature except in 
acholanbip. From the start his preaching mani- 
fested qualities that were a surprise to those who 
knew the habits of his mind and anticipated for 
him a scholarly career, with a professor's chair in 
Jlebrew or acme other language as its happy goal. 
The surprise was shared l^ those who invited him 
to preach in their churches, not knowing what 
manner of spirit he was of. The fune that every- 
where preceded him was that of a young man of 
remarkable intelleotnal attunments, versed in many 
latupiages and a devonrer of many books. Meet- 
ing him face to face and bearing such sermons as 
be had to preach, they found him human to a de- 
gree their candidates and settled preachers had not 
often reached. It is true that in bis proverbial 
barrel, which at this period was but a little keg, 
there were sermons that smelt of the lamp j and 
it is true that he was grieved because these did 
not make the impression which he thought tiiey 
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on^t to make, and that others were preferred 
whose smell was of the wholesome earth. But in 
general his liberation from the cloister into liie 
lai^er air beyond its narrow boonds, the purer air 
unspoiled hy mnsty books, was a signal for the 
rapid derelopinent of traits that were to be much 
more oharacteristio of bis matority than hia schol- 
arly aoqnisition and to go far to make him one o£ 
the most real and eff eotiTe preachers of his own or 
any time. The sweet humanity which hia booldsh- 
ness had for a time somewhat obscured now forced 
its way through that, like spring flowers breaking 
through the March and April sods, to sweeten the 
inclement tur. Especially in his letters and his 
ionnuds do we find niany intimatiouB of that 
homely vigor which the farm life of Lexington had 
nourished in his spiritual frame, and of that ten- 
der piety which he had learned "at that best 
aoademe, a mother's knee." 

The &YorabIe impression made "by his early 
preaching was qualified to some extent by rumors 
of his liberal theoI<^. It did not take many snoh 
rumors in those tames to give a candidate a bad 
name and keep him in suspense, while others who 
were above suspicion, or possibly below it, soon 
found a pla43e. Here and there, no doubt, it was 
already whispered that he was a Transoendentalist ; 
worse omen because the meaning of the label tran- 
scended the average intelligenoe. It was known, 
however, that Mr. £merson was one, and that he 
had resigned his charge in Boston because he could 
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not o(xa8(^entioiiBly adminiater the Lord's Supper. 
Tlie Unitarian parishes of 1836 would fain avoid 
the reefs and shoals which had been buoyed for 
them ao oarefnlly by that notorious event. Per- 
haps, then, it was not strange that Theodore re- 
mained upon the anxious seat of candidature nearly 
a whole year. Muoh stranger was the tact that in 
the way of overtures from different cbnroheB there 
was finaUy an embarrassment of riches. Woltham 
and Concord and Leominster and West Boxbnry 
invited him to remun, and Barnstable, the scene of 
his first venture, would have joined tlie suitors had 
the young preacher given the least enconragement. 
But he was not one of those candidates to whom a 
string of calls is a proud trophy, like a string of 
scalps hnng from an Indian's belt. He was sin- 
cerely anziooB to make no mistake at the outset 
and to obey the call that seemed most consonant 
with his abilities and with the likelihood of his 
making a good use of them. 

In Augnst, following his graduation in July, 
he went to Barnstable on the southeast coast of 
Massaehnsetts in the good schooner Sappho, and 
continued preacliing there a month. It was a busy 
month for him : two sermons every Sunday and, on 
one, two funerals beside. There was much calling 
on ^le people, who at first seemed offish but after- 
ward kindly and intdligent. He botanizes, and 
studies the local mineralt^, and finds " a sort of 
mental crystallization going on within him which 
IningB order out of chaos." He had put a dosen 
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K^d books in his small trank and a good stock of 
Bermon-paper, bat books and paper both gave oat : 
"Tke air of the plaee braces my whole sonl; I 
ooold doTOnr a whole library in a week." He 
goes over to Eastiuun to a Methodist camp meet- 
ing and walks back — thirfy miles. Aagust 11th 
he finished a sermon and 

b^an to translate De Wette's " Einlritong in das Alte 
Teatameut." I cannot toll what will be the result of 
this. I shall leave that for another time to detenuine. 
Meanwhile I will go on translating it quietly, as I wish, 
withont intermpting important stodiea. 

This translation, with his additions, notes, and 
comments, proved to be the most important study 
of his life, his opue magnum. He planned greater 
things, but they were pashed aside by his engrosa- 
n^t in the anti-slavery conflict. He finished the 
translation, in nine months and as many da}^, May 
20, 18ST, but then the hardest part remiuned to 
be done — that of revision, annotation, and dissert 
tatirai. 

September and October, following the Barnsta- 
ble trial, find him at Northfield and C^reenfleld on 
the Conneotiout Bivw, delighting in the Boenery 
and also in Emerson's "Katore," which had just 
ai^teared. It is too idealistic for bis fancy, but 
overflows with beauty and truth : " Blessed is the 
man who stoops and tastes of them I " If many 
of his days at Northfield were like one that is re- 
ported, Lydia hod good reason to " bang the leaden 
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collar of * Be careful and not do too much ' about 
his neck," and let him object if he would. Bising 
at aeiven, before the midday meal he read the 
books of Esther, JS'ehemiah, Solomtm's Song, first 
twelve chapters of Isaiah ; wrote part of a aermon ; 
finished one hundred and fifty pages of Allan's 
"Life of Scott "and two of Herder's "Briefe.'* 
After dinner read in a desultory manner ; walked 
two or three miles ; fotmd a queer plant ; gathered 
chestnuts ; geologized a little ; vent to ride with 
Dr. Hall ; took tea ; Mr. N. called and " stayed two 
hours at least." The sense of being defraaded of 
more reading time by the final incident is unmis- 
takable. 

In November he returns to Barnstable and while 
there hears of his father's death. The good man 
had lived seventy-five years. Theodore had hoped 
they might be lengthened out, but he rejoices that 
they were so many and so full of traits and inci- 
dents that he can remember gratefully. He did 
not deceive hiTnimlf ; the &ther's memory was dur- 
ing Theodore's lifetime — only two thirds that of 
bis father's — a never-fafltng source of human sym- 
pathy. Other news came to him at Barnstable — 
that Mr, Andrews Norton, who had resigned his 
professorship, had replied sharply in the '* Boston 
Advertiser " to a favorable review of Martinean's 
" Rationale of Beligious Inquiry " which Bev. 
George Ripley had written for the " Christian !Ebc- 
aminer." Parker resented Mr. Norton's interfer- 
ence and the manner of it in a letter to a friend. 
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The incident is very properly regarded by Mr. 
Frothingham as " the first gnn of a long battle." 
Shall we not rather say "ol a long campaign," in 
Uw omrse of which Theodore Parher, at first a 
private soldier, came to be the commanding gen- 
eeal of the insorredionary forces, leading them 
valiantly, not without sore anxiety and many griev- 
ous wonnds? 

The doinng weeks oi 1886 found him preach- 
ing in Salem, visiting his classmates Silsbee and 
Andrews, and joying an unwonted opportunity 
for intercourse with people of much refinement 
and intelligence. His list of books read during 
the year numbers 820 volumes, and his plans 
for the coming year are so ambitious as to be 
dizzying to any ordinary mind. It is hard to find 
a principle of order in an a^lomeration ranging 
from "Jacob Futhful " on the one hand, to " Eng- 
lish State Trials" and "Boman Public Instruc- 
tion " on the other. There was more method in the 
madness of his scheme of theological study. It re- 
veals him in a posture like that of Milton's " tawny 
lion pawing to get free His hinder parts." There 
is as yet no question of the reality of snpemat- 
ural religion, but — " What is the extent of 
known supernatural revelation ? " — " The design 
of miracles 7 the pretense of them in other reli- 
^ons ? " " The resorrection : How is the resui^ 
rectioQ of matter proof of the immortality of 
spirit? Is not the material resurrection of the 
body of Jesus Christ unspiritualiring ? " Such were 
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a few of the proMrana whioh engi^ed his intwesb 
and which were " significant of mneh " because here 
was aotoall; a trathrseeker and not merely a young 
man engaged in the attempt to make his inherited 
Ofnnions plausible and Batis&ctory. 

Januaiy and February of the new year find him 
again at Northfield and Greenfield delighting in 
the winter wind and weather : — 

A nngle walk along Uie banks of the Connectioot 
or among tbe hills ■ ■ ■ has taught me more than Mr. 
Emerson and all t^ Boston Associatdon of Ministen. 

Bat he is not unmindful of these either, egpe- 
dally when Professor Francis Bowen of Harvard 
attacks Emerscm's " Kature " in the " Examiner." 
The frolic temper of the man, irrepressible heno^ 
forth, and troublesome to many, escapes in a lett» 



Kant, Fiehte, SoheDing appeared to me in a Tirion 
of the night and deplored their gad estate. " Transcen- 
dentalism is dean gone," laid Kant. " Yerdammt I " 
said Fichte. " What shall we do ? " exclaimed Sehet 
ling. They oonld not be appeased. 

Possibly it was the poetry in " Nature," and not 
the philosophy, that Professor Bowen could not 
abide, for it was he who denounced Wordsworth's 
*' Daffodils " as miserable doggerel, so that it would 
seem that any real poetry must have been abhors 
rent to his mind. 

Theodore was in more haste to be married than 
to be settled, yet to be married and not settled was 
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not the haven where he would be. The two things 
went together in his hopes and plans. In Febru- 
Kcy he is writing Miss Cabot : — 

Only think that after a little bit of courtship of 
some four years we are on tlie very brink of Matri- 
mony 1 Within a ipan'e lengtii of the abyss ! Without 
a parish too I 520 dollars a year may be — may be 
mnoh leas — to mipport a wife. Why, I intcaid to com- 
mence soch a rigoroos system of sparing that I shall 
aerer cross a t nor dot an i y for 1 11 save ink. 

He had dreamed the night before of going into 
a bookstore and finding some books he had long 
wanted, villainously <dieap, and of his answering 
the proprietor : — 

I shall never bay any more books ; . . . I am gowg 
to he married. But (he adds) if soft words ean win 
hurd ooin, if there is any money-getting virtue in a 
knowledge of some twenty tongnea, any talent in my 
mind, or any magic in tibe most iniB^irTnlring labor, I 
will take care that a wife do not b^^;ar a sonl of the 
means of growth and nobleness. If I can find anything 
to do in Uie literary way which will get one coin, be it 
never so hard, so it conflict with no duty, I will pnt 
forth my might, be it little, be it much. 

In the event his twenty tongues added nothing 
to, and deducted much from, his peooniary ability. 
It was by what he spoke with the understanding 
that he was to profit withal. The languages were 
like the monster jealousy : they mocked the meat 
they fed on ; and, like the vampire, would have 
more. More books, and that continually. Ah 
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witli his languages, so with his literary prodnot : 
for the moat part, except as this was embodied in 
leotnres delivered up and down the land, it brought 
bim little money. ' 

Events now trod upon each other's heels. On 
April 20, his marriage with Miss Cabot took place. 
Jast a month later, as we have seen, he finished 
the tranalation of De Wette's " Introdnction." 
Three days from tim provisional oondnsion. May 
28, there came a call from the Spring Street So- 
(nety. West R^^bniy, to which he had preached 
several times, making a good impression. The 
salaiy was small — 8600 — less than was offered 
by some of the rival daimants, but. Cambridge 
with its library was near, and Mr. Francis with 
his, and in Boston were the bookstores, and Dr. 
Channing and other men upon whose minds he 
hoped to sharpen bis own. Then, too, there were 
people in the West Bozbury sodety — the Shaws, 
and Bnsaells, and others — who made it pecnliarly 
attractive. The call was accepted, and the ordina- 
tion and installation were solemnized on the 21st 
of Jane. Almost every name upon the list of the 
ordaining clergy has enjoyed persistent repata- 
tion. Mr. Francns preached the sermon and warned 
the young minister not to neglect his studies. 
Henry Ware, Jr., offered the ordaining puyer, 
and remembering Theodore's " fondness for pecul- 
iar studies " in tite Divinity School, prayed that 
no Buoh fondness mi^t divert him from doing 
God's work. Caleb Stetson, one of the rarest in 
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a body of preacherB that had maoy wits, delivered 
the charge. George Bipley of Brook Farm and 
other good report gave the ri^t hand of feUow> 
ship. John Fierpont and John S. Dwight, both 
real poetB, each ftuniahed a hymn, One would be 
glad to know that Dwight's was his 

Sv*«t ii tha pleanm 

bdtMiiDOtipaili 
Ii not trat plaanm 

One -witli tnia toil t 

which has enjoyed a litenjly singular dtstinetioD 
not wholly nnlike that of Cran<^'B " Thonght ig 
deeper than all speech." Dwight's would have 
been a splendid prophecy of sndi rest as Parker 
f onnd in his unceasing woik. Bat in fact it made 
its first appeoranoe in the first number of the 
" Dial," following a eennon of Dwight's, " The Be- 
ligion of Beauty." 

Under snoh atupioes began a ministry that was 
to oontinae for nine jrears and to prove a more 
eventfnl one tiian Parker himself or any of the 
ordaining olergy could so much as dream. The 
parish numbered about sixty fsmilies varying 
through such degrees of means and onlture as in- 
olnded " ridi men living peaoeaUy in their habita- 
tions " and suburban farmers whose likeness to his 
father and other Lexington farmers most have done 
Parker good. His little white house ' was a mile 



mKBpaMEetkinBdAaiTorigmBlohaiaotei, Bod Paiktr^ ttndf wM 
aa^7 idantified. ShorUjafter IlMWiwdtlMttlwiJMelMdbMa 
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distant from the chnrcli, and was comfortable 
enon^ vitb a garden on whicli to prove tliat 
his hands had not lost the cunning they had 
learned tending his father's trees and vines. His 
little plot adjoined the extensive grounds of Mr. 
Greorge E. Eussell, a notable parishioner and 
friend, and next to these were those of Frands 
George Shaw,^ father.of the hermo Robert Gould 
, Shaw and of other children who are still serving God 
in their own way ; the wife, also, full of years and 
kindness and large-hearted qrmpathies. Here were 
gardens of r^^shment ont of doors, and to yet 
better purpose, and affording finer fruits and flow- 
ers, within doors, where there was taste and refine- 
ment, interest in all the living books and qnestaons 
of the time, pregnstation of papers written for the 
*' Dial," some ventures in poetics, young people's 
sprightliness and laughter ; sometimes, perhaps, at 
the expense of Mr, Aloott's " Orphic Sayings " 
and other things with whioh the " Dial " con> 
foonded the denser minds of an untoward genera- 
tion. In these jdeasant families Par^r wore off 
some of the angles which had survived the social 
opportunities he had so far enjoyed. The new- 
found happiness was dangerous, but not fatal, nor 
even harmful, to his parochial work. He neglected 
none of the humbler sort to " chaffer with ihe 
fine ladies," but made friends with rich and poor 

parohasad by Bcnua Catholioa and limt (hm of th^ prie«ti w«s 
to lire there. Wliat a ehauiM for ^hoatlj Tiaitatuin I 

' A literuj man of bmima, whoae tramlatiaii of Comitdo WM 
mm impottMit f satuTB in Biplsy'i Harbiitffar, 
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alike. Indeed, the &nners had a peoaliar grip 
on him through hia long associatioa with their 

His domestio happiness was not selfishly eoi' 
joyed. The " prophet's ohamber " was always 
swept and garnished £Qr Silsbee, Cranch, or some 
other sohoohnate to oome in and make >iiinn«1f at 
home. Parker's laborious stndies did not shut 
him up in narrow isolation. The gentle wife was 
always hungry for those outward shows of love 
which he oould easily supply. He was never more 
ironical than when he made "Beartde" his pet 
name for her/ so little roughnesa of any kind was 
there about her. She had Shakespeare's ideal 
voice, " soft, gentle, and low," almost too bodiless. 
Intelleotually she was not Parker's mate, but love 
was ever, to his thinking, " the greatest thing in 
the world," and she gave him abundantly of that. 
When yean had passed and no children had been 
h(fm to him, his fear of being always diildless was 
a burden greater tiian be oould bear with obeer- 
fulness, and to it may be ascribed some of the 
daikest doods that settled cm his mind. When 
the fear had grown to certainty, it was a perpetual 
void aching for the comfort that he must forego. 
He was very fond of Henry Alger, a stm of Bev. 
WiUtam B. Alger, a ^3ay of great promise which 
was suddenly cut off. Henry was veiy dear to me 

^ Snggwtod b; h>r ezafn;ent«d biteiMt in tlia bsan ibe nw 
In Berne, wlien aha wh in SwiturUnd witli liei hntlMnd in 
1S44. 
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also for a few years jast after Parker's deatb. 
There was a meny swarm of ofaildrea in the Alger 
house and Parker loved them dearly. Once when 
he was going away after a frolio with them, he 
said to Mrs. Alger, " I am the worst hated man in 
Amerioa, and have no children." 

Somewhere along in the first Bozbnry yean his 
wils wmt visiting and the jonmal reads : — 

At home nomiiially ; bnt unce wife b gone my 
home is in New Jersey. I miss her absence — wieked 
woman ! — mtat exceedingly. I cannot sleep or eat or 
work withont her. It is not so moch the afEection she 
beetoira on me as that she receiTes by which I am 
blessed. Z want some one always in the arms of my 
heart to caress and comfort: miless I have Uiis, I 
moom and weep. But soon I shall go to see the girl 
once more. Meantime and all time heaven bless her 1 
I can do notlung withont Lydia — not even read. 

His physical energy in these years was folly 
eqttal to the intelleetnal enthnnasm if not to the 
attendant strain. He was a vigonms walker, do- 
ing his visiting to Boston and the neighboring 
towns on foot, often making from ten to twenty 
miles a day. He walked all the way from Boston 
to New York, his daily allowance being about 
thirty miles. The bracing air in the White Monn- 
tains inspired more memorable feata. Yet some- 
wbere in hia constitution there was a root of bitter- 
ness which bore a flower of melancholy hne. Jt 
may have been nourished by that conBumptive 
habit of his family which so shortened his own life 
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and permitted only one of his elders in the family 
to outlast his narrow span. Bnt this habit, gener- 
ally, giving the brain an over-stodc of blood, tends 
to a deoeitfnl optimism and ezhilaralion. Frolv 
ably, then, we must look elsewhere for the caose 
of his depression : to the exhaustion of protracted 
thought and study ; to the contradiction between 
his sense of power and his ability to give it ade- 
quate expression ; as time west on to the slights 
of valued friends, to which he oould not have been 
more sensitive than he was ; and close at home 
there was the growing oonscionmesB that the wife, 
BO tenderly loved and oared for and so exigent in 
her demands on his affection, was so constitated 
that she oould not share his intellectual life. It 
was different with his humanitarian spirit as tins 
gradualfy developed. Into this she entered heart- 
ily and with much sound discrimination both of 
men and things. 

However caused, his periods of depression were 
of less frequent ooourtenoe and their term was 
shorter than I had been led to beKeve in advanoe 
of my personal studies, thon^ Mr. Frothingham's 
opinion that perhaps a dozen times would cover all 
of their reonrrences is, probably, too genial to be 
just Only his most intimate friends would hav* 
known that there were such periods if his journals 
had not onne to light. Even for these they wexe 
relatively unimportant. The sufferer did not wear 
his heart upon his sleeve for friends to stroke and 
soothe. And as for his sermons, bulkheads fire- 
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proof and wateisti^t separated them fiom tlie 
oomparbnente in which, his moral indigo was packed 
away. Their note habitaally was that of perfect 
health and radiant cheerfulness. It was hardly 
diCeroit with the public prayers, though here and 
there, 

tram Uie aool'a sobtarraieaii deptL npbomB, 

Come aiim uid Boaihig eehoeu tlut oonra; — 

a sympathy with others' misery which is eloqnent 
of the reality of the personal experience from 
which it springs. 

Before his assninption of the West Bozbuty paB> 
torate, Parker had written about for^ aennons. 
Probably few ministers have had so lai^ a stock on 
the eve of their first settlement. A dozen is abova 
the aTerage number ; some of these so unsatisfao- 
tory tliat the young candidate has been known to 
borrow a dassmate's fledgeling as a mate for his 
own best, when making a first Tentore into the open 
field. Parker tells us that his first sermons were 
only imitations. Even where the thought was 
fresh, the form was the old, stereotyped convention. 
alisQi. NeverthelesB he began well : — 

At tJie beginning I resolved to preach the natural 
laws of man as they are writ in his constitution, no less 
KoA no more. After preaching a few months in vsrioos 
plaoeH, and feeling my way into the oonsoionsness of 
map, I determined to preacli nothing as religion which 
I had not experienced inwardly and made my own — 
knowing it by heart. 
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Seven of his forty seimona vrittoi in advanee 
oi bis settlemeot were Divinity School prodneta. 
Among the sahjeots were, '■ Disinterested Virtae," 
" Necessity of an Honest Life," '* Beligion a Prin- 
oiple and a Sentiment." The hut named was bom 
agwn in one of the ** West Soxbuxy Sennons," — 
" The Inflnenoe of Beligion npon the FeeHngs," — 
and it shows how soon he entered npon one of his 
most aharSioteristio lines. "West Boxhnry Sei^, 
mons" is a volume pnblished in 1892. It was 
edited by my frimid Suunel J. Barrows, Mr. Frank 
R Sanborn famishing a bu^raphioal sketch. The 
book is indispensable for those tl™"'Tig to obtain 
a sonnd appreciation of Parker's West Boxbnry 
pleaching. Before he went to Boston he preaohed 
three hundred and sixty-two sermons to the West 
Boxbnry ocmgr^ation. His exchanges must have 
been frequent, seeing that he preached seven ban- 
died and six^-six times all tc^ in the West Box- 
boxy yean. His ultimate nnmber of sermons was 
nine hundred and twenty-^ve, and he kept a sya- 
tematio record of all his " Preachings," as Uie 
book is named. Hence it is easy to discover on 
what sermons he set the seal of his own approval : 
one of them he preached twenty-five times ; others 
ten or twelve. It is, then, as if Mr. Barrows were 
following Parker's own advice when he chose the 
Bermons Parker cdEtenest fell back upon. Of the 
fifteen sermons chosen, six were delivered bef<n« 
the famous South Boston sermon of 1841 and nine 
after it. A few were delivered both in Boston and 
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■Weat Eoxbnry, affording evidence that there was 
no violent break in the manner of hie preaching 
when he left the Baburhui for the cily parish. 

Daring his first year in Eoxbnry his aennons 
were simple and practical, the young man patting 
behind him with mnoh self-denial and great strength 
<^ will the stores of book-learning he had already 
amassed. He was soon acqnainted with every 
member oi his little pariah and knew each one's 
cbaiaoter and thonghts. He took great pains with 
his sermons ; the^ were never out of his mind, and 
his delight in writing ihem and preaching them 
was intense. These are his own words, not infer* 
enoes or reports. There were sermons named 
"The Use of Crosses," " The Duty of Veracity," 
** Self - Eenewal," " Tranqoillity," •' A Penny a 
Day," and so on. His habit of naming hia sermons 
dated from the first attempt It implied a distinct 
formulation of his idea every time, no mere ex- 
pansion or attenuation of a Scripture text, though 
each aermon had its text as well as its title, gener- 
ally, if not always, his life long. He writes of Us 
early preaching : " l^e nmple life of the farmers, 
mechanics, and milkmen about me, of its own 
accord, tamed into a sort of poetry and reappeared 
in the aennons, as the green woods not far off looked 
into the windows of the meeting-house." 

There was a sermon on " The Temptations of 
Milkmen," which must, it would seem, have hot- 
rowed something of the milkmen's skill in watering 
their stock, to make it fill the measure of the habit- 
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ml half honr. In ihe sermon on " Tranquillity " 
the fable was one whioh challenged personal ap- 
plication before many years had passed: "In 
thinking upon religtoos eonoems, let all haste and 
violenoe and impetuosity be laid aside ; then, if 
at no other time, men shoold be calm." In "^le 
World belongs to £aoh Man" we have one of 
those homely touches which became more frequent 
as his work advanced and gave his sermons their 
most attractive quality : — 

He who Ib a true and soimd man in the oity rejoices 
at the h^es of goods he sees in the Btreets, in the great 
ships that bring us the frnits of other lands, in the 
wealth of the warehonse, in the epUiidoT of the bnildii^s, 
without dreaming of ownership. . . . The rose in the 
garden wafti its fragrance to the boy in the street ; it 
is as grateful to him as to the man in whose garden it 
grows. 

In this sermon he quotes the great phrase of 
Emerson, " Give me health and a day and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous," bat he does 
not name Emenon, perhaps because he wished the 
phrase to stand on its own feet, unbiased by the 
prejudice ^;ainst Emerson begotten of bis resigna- 
tion of his Boston charge and the reasons given for 
that act. 

Tin the sermon called " Application of Religion 
to Life " (1840) there is a suggestive glance at 
the reformatory movements of the time. He finds 
the temperance and anti-slaveiy and peace societies 
" pleasing and promising." <* But as yet ibis ao- 
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tim 18 only BiqierficiBl and partial, and hninaii jms^ 
nons sometimefl inteimpt the work. The Tefoimer 
leans to one side, and wOl aee bat a angle Tice,*' 
If he meant Garrison there, be oertahdy did not 
yet knov him. This braTer thon^it comes npper- 
moet as be goes on: — 

Bnt now wlien Christumi^ nods over her Bible and 
deeps in her pev of a Sunday, while she makes eJaTes 
at keeps tliem, and BtrivM to render the rich richer and 
the poor poorer sU the week, the world eannot afford to 
be niee and criticiBe the onlj^ men who are awake and 
striving to do the world service. 

In " A Sermon ou Man " we have for the first 
time those pigeonholes which served Parker so 
oonveniently all his life long, when he woold sepa- 
rate the natore of man into its constitaent parts : 
senses, tmderstanding, moral sense, affections, the 
religions element. And with this separation we 
have the exaltation of the religious element which 
held thronghont his course. A sermon on *' The 
Cmcifixitm," written the year following the South 
Boston sermon, speaks of Jesus as >> ihe Savionr 
and Bedeemer of the World " witli quiet confi- 
dence. But we may well believe that there were 
drops of his own heart's blood ndxed with the ink 
with whiob be wrote this sermon, sack a crucifixion 
bad been his personal eiq>erience since that most 
fateful day of his career ; to his sensibility each 
little wound counting for more than great ones to 
a man made of more leathery stuff. 

In ft sermon on " Christian Advanoement " 
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tltere ia good erolatuniaiy dootrine, at least sixteen 
years before Darwin's " Origin of Species," bat for 
tbis be need not bare gone fortber tban the motto 
of Emerson's "NatorA" or to the wonderful paa- 
sage in liie chapter on Nature in the seomtd series 
of Emerscu's essays, wbidi was «E the same date 
with Parker's sermon (1844). If Parker's state- 
ment lacked originali^ it shows, at least, how 
kindfy be took to the idea of organic developnent. 

In the viflible woild iben is what plulosophy calls 
a law of oontinnity. All is done gradnally, mriihiug by 
leaps. Inviaibly the vegetable and animal worid ap- 
proaoh and. istermitigle. Ton cannot tell where tiie 
mineral kingdom begins, and tlie y'tiivl ends, ^ler 
must be distlngiiiBlied by their centre, not tlieir drennt- 
ference; by a type, not a limit There are vuible 
links that connect beast and bird, fish and insect In 
aiumals lower down yon see faints Hiat a man is yet to 
be. In man yoa see as it were veidges ot the lower 
ammalfl, a certain broteneM which it is diffioolt to ex- 
}dai&, perhaps more ditScnlt to manage. This bmta 
element sometimes astonishes yon in yourself. 

Clearly be is thinking of bis own mother when 
be writes in the same sermon : — 

The best part of many a man's wisdom has come 
to him thence, when she laid her hand, now still in 
death, on his childish head and smoothed down his 
mlken and boyish hair, and taught him of God, of con- 
science, of righteonsneis, and, awaking the devotion of 
hia yonng heart, bade him fiy toward heaven on his 
half-fledged wings. 
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In the same sermon there U a Bplendid representa- 
tion of " the growth of a sonl " prophetic of his 
own development.' 

In the sermon on " Pntyer and Intercoone with 
God " we have the higher waters of a stresm that 
deepened and widened as his life flowed on to the 
vride valley lands which it enriched with its abound- 
ing flood. He would have every man, *' yonng or 
old, set apart one half hour or half of that, for 
oommiming with himself and his God each day ; '* 
"■ shnt ont the world and open his windows toward 
tmth and God, and serionsly think and really 
pray.'* In " God's Income to Man " there is one 
of his terrible pictures of a man who has misosed 
his life, " a man with large powers, exceeding great, 
but proud, rebellioas, violent, and self-willed — a 
Bnaky-^ninded man, forever in a coil, or moving 
with a wri^ling gait from thought to thought . . . 
counting it life to shed a poison glitter in the sun, 
and with discordant thmst to hiss at passers-by, w 
lurking in the grass, with calumnious tooth to Inte 
at a good man's heel." Here already we have tie 
words shaping themselves upon the i&et vrith that 
passion for reality which made the sermons of his 
full maturity so poignant in their thrusts at indi- 
vidual faults, so e^ressive of the preacher's sym- 
pathy with the stru^es, sins, and sorrows of the 
men and women whom he would help to climb 
life's '* steep-up heavenly hill." 

With such preaching and a beauty in Us life 
1 Wett Boxbury Sen»inu, pp. 188, 139. 
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that answered to the demiuids he made aa others, 
it was not Btrange that his people valued him 
highly. Bat his craving for intellectual and Bjut- 
itual companionship tooh him frequently beyond 
his parish boonds. He went to Dr. Francis most 
for books and talk abont them, to 6eo^;e Bipley 
and Dr. Channing oftenest for help in solving 
problems that were pressing on his mind. At (me 
time ve find Bipley and his wife staying at Box- 
bnry a whole week. " We were full of joy and 
laughter all the time of thdr visit." Here was a 
ehfuiee to settle the foundations of the universe till 
the next serious shook. In the winter of 1838-89 
he writes that he has not been to see Dr. Channing 
so often as before, though he likes to go as much 
as ever. At their last meeting Dr. Channing had 
praised his review of Ackermanu's " Das Christ- 
liche in Plato " in the *' Examiner," but tiumght 
he had not done justice to the superiority of Chris- 
tian morals over those of all previous systems, hy 
which opinion Parker was made sony. They di^ 
enssed ocmscienoe. Parker thought it infallitde; 
Channing took the more modem view — that it is 
not. *' He said oonacnence was like the eye, which 
mig^t be dim or might be wrong." Parkw de- 
murred and yet made oonoesrions that amoonted to 
agreement when he said, " Conscience will always 
decide right, if the case ia fairly put, and old 
luAita have not obaeured its vision: " two tremen- 
dous ifs. 

April 19th, as if to celebrate that historic day. 
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be agun visits Dr. Channing. Strauas's ** Life of 
Jesus " is talked over. " He obBerred very archly 
that he Bhoald not be very sorry if some of Knee- 
land's foUowers would do it into the English. He 
vould advise me not to do it." This wisdom of 
tiie serpent on Dr. Channii^B part was not cha^ 
aoteristio, nor his saying that " Jesns had a mitao> 
nious charaoter, different in kind from ours." 
This does not agree with his characteristio doo- 
toine that all minds are of one family, nor with " a 
sermon of uncommon power but doubtful utility," 
in the opinion of his colleague, Dr. Ciannett, whic^ 
be preached January 6, 1840. It was "in defense 
and illustration of the doctrine that the gloiy vt 
Christianity consists not in anythii^ peculiar to 
itself, but in what it has in oonunon with the teacb- 
ii^ ' of reason and nature.' " " Bven the char- 
acter of Christ and the character of God, Dr. 
Channing thought, were excellent and glorious 
rather for what they had in common with other 
good beings than for any attribute which they alone 
possessed." Dr. Ciannett thought the sermon 
** suited to do more harm than good." May 2d 
Parker sees Dr. Channing again, and borrows 
" Origen." Dr. Channing speaks approvingly of 
Lutber'a liberal construction of the Sabbath and 
says the people should be told such things. In 
July we have the following comment : — 

If Dt. Chaiming could be ground over again and 
come out a young man of five and twenty, — give all 
tiie results of hia reading, experience, and life, all the 
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inrig^ power, doqsence, Christiuii^, be now po^ 
wuea, bat let him hold the Hune religions, jAiiloBo- 
phical, political, and aoaal opinion! m now, uid let 
him preach on tliem as he does, and let him with moh 
tracts as his " Letter on SiaYery," etc, be all unknown 
to fame, and he could not find a place for tJie sole of hia 
foot in Boston, though half a docen pulpita were vaoant 
—not he. 

Meantime 'and steadily the reading vent on in 
many languages and the Btody of innumeiable 
boobs apon so many different lines that intelleo- 
toal confusion would have been inevitable for a 
less oooTdinativB mind. Even for fais, there most 
bare been, fiom first to lactt, great heape <A incon- 
gruous materials littering its spsoioaB rooms. Om- 
niscienoe, whiob Sydney Smith called Maoaulay's 
foible, vas with Fairer the most enviable attri- 
bute of God. Knowledge of all kinds had for 
him an irrenstible attraction. It was like the 
sheet let down to Peter by the four comers out 
of heaven. It had for him nothing eommon or 
unclean. The revision of die De Wette "Intro- 
dnction" was always in the foreground of his stud- 
ies. In the middle distance were Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Laplace, Leibnitz, Abdard, Averroes, 
Baur, H^^l, Sohleiennacher, Hesiod, commented 
OQ minutely, Plato, always within reatJi. Here is 
a jumble of names that might be indefinitely en- 
larged by the addition of leas familiar ones of Ger- 
man scholars who have *' had their day and oeased 
to be." Lowell satirimd in the " Fable for Crit- 
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ks," throng^ ten or twelre lines of inemgnKMU 
propa- names, Fkdsr's halnt (^ personal nusttion 



Yob B^ add lor Tonadiaa, f « I find it a bnM, 
AH tfN MBDM JOB ban em, or sot, Iiaud bafon, 
Aad wbaa joa Nv dia* Aat, v^j, iMraBt a fvv una a 

Hie satire on die semums was very broad in- 
deed ; the exaggexa&ai wild ; but without ez^- 
geratioD or inventatm a list of the books to which 
Fkrker attended during any year of his West 
Bozbory or Bostfm ministry woold be hardfy less 
chaotie than Lowell's catalogue ; especially if, be- 
yond the middle distance, we should study the 
background of his mind. There poets of all kinds 
made perpetual holiday. He was so merty over 
one of tJieee that tlie workmen in the garden 
thonght he had gone daft He surrenders uncon- 
ditionally to Cioethe's " Theory of Colore," — find- 
ing, no doubt, a place for repentance before long, — 
and to his Lyrics ; but Goethe the man repels him 
violently : " He is an artist ; not a man. . . . There 
is no warm beat out from his heart." Parker's 
mind reacted vividly on everything he read, and 
the most unpromimng book was pretty sure to yield 
him a few grains of thought 

Despite the proverb of the prophet without 
honor, there came to Parker, in 1840, an invitation 
to the Lexington puljnt He was very grateful 
for it and profoundly touched by it ; it delighted 
him; but he thought his Boxbury people would 
lose more by his leaving them than he should gain, 
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and ao refused " tlte good old people of tlie good 
dd town " in whi<dt he had grown up. Besides, 
he vat going to do more henceforth throngh the 
press than the pidpit. He had fifty hours a week 
to spare (!) for work not directly connected with his 
preaching or paiish. Bat exoept as the press ex- 
toided the inflaence of his pidpit work this dream 
was never realized to anj oonsiderahle extent. 
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BonoHLT Btaied, the process bj which New 
England Congregatdonaliam was purged ot Unita- 
rian heresy extended from 1815 to 1830. It did 
not differ from Bach processes in general in Hs 
aesinula^on of certain elements which the Gmgre- 
gationalists had violently contemned. One of the 
many w&ys in which Clod fulfills himself is this 
lighting of oar torches at the stakes of bnming 
heretios. That Lather's reformation reformed the 
Boman Church is a fact too often overlooked, and 
yet <^ hardly less importance than the Protestant 
deTeJopment. So Channing's reformation meant 
a good deal of reform within the orthodta body. 
2(ot the most insignificant of Jonathan Edwards's 
bequests to the Kew England Congregationalists 
was his daring speoulatiTe disposition and his inmst- 
enee on a reasonable explanation of the divine reve- 
lation ; and when the house of his sjnritnal pro- 
geny was at length divided, not all of this bequest 
went into Unitarian keeping. The last years of 
Channing's life, corresponding to the third decade 
of the oentury, were particularly fruitful of theo- 
Ic^oal change, not only in Congregational bat also 
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in Prosl^teriaii droles ; and the changes vera all 
i^ipnmmatioitB to the Unitarian standpoint, result- 
ing in part irom the widening "process of the 
suns," and in part from the unconscious disposi. 
tion to escape as far as might be from the ciitioianu 
of the Umtarian theolo^ans. Even before 1830 
ve find the most accurate statements of CalTinism 
vhich the most oonscientionB Unitarian scholars 
treie able to make lepodiated as cruel misrepre- 
imTitnt'OTT'' of the onmnt feutih. The approzim^ 
tion, thos begun, baa proceeded ever since, and 
with the inevitable oonaeqnenoe of making many 
well content in the older ohorcbes whom a stronger 
insistence on the charactwistio doctrines of Calvin- 
ism would have sent outside the camp to join the 
Unitarians and share in their rqrroach. 

But if the separation of the Unitarians from the 
Calvinistic dinrobes was not a signal for the latter 
to think they had already attained, it was still less 
BO in the Unitarian camp. Hardly had the sepa- 
ration been completed (about 1830) than there be> 
gan a process oi differentiation in the mora liberal 
body and a controrersy which became violent in 
1841 and continued bo some years after that epoch- 
making one. The American Unitarians had never 
been strictly homogeneons. When their contro- 
vert with the Calvinists began, the most of them 
were Allans holding that Jesus was a being stit 
generis, " but an iota less than God ; " while the 
minority were Socinians, holding that Jesus was a 
human being, exalted to the right hand of Qod 
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becanae of Us devoted life and ** bitter ciobb." 
The Socinians followed the English habit of thonght 
as represented by Priestley and Lindsey and Bel- 
sham, the English Aiians being few — the most 
notable of the earlier, Milton, and Locke, and 
Samoel Clarke, and of the later Bichard Price, 
who waa Boijamin Franklin's valued friend, intro- 
ducing him to Priestley, and, by his public advo- 
cacy of the French Bevolntion, arousing Burke to 
those " Beflexions " which reflect a brilliant and 
yet doubtful honor on the writer's name. 

The Socinians were devoutly Biblical, and study* 
ing haxd to find out what the Bible taught they 
made some af^xtzimation to a better understand- 
ing of what it aotoally t«. Their tentative criti- 
cism 6xcit«d punful apprehensions in the more 
conservative Unitarian mind. Norton, the impas- 
uoned leader of the supematuralists in 18S9, was 
so far disapproved by Channing in 1819 as one of 
" the imprudents " that he opposed his elevation to 
the Dexter Professorship in Harvard College. And 
yet, as time went on, Channing's large and open 
flonl was much more prophetic of important changes 
than Norton's critical temper. He was not, in 
truth, BO representative a Unitarian in his own 
time as he has oome to be in the afiectionato re- 
gard of later Unitarians. No one has developed 
this fact so clearly as O. B, Frothingham in his 
" Boston Unitarianism." Indeed, he goes so far as 
to represent his typical Boston Unitarians — ration- 
alistic, oconpromising, suave, orbaoe, literary, ele- 
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gant, timid, obBCurantiBt, non-conunitia], more syb- 
arite than saint — as the only real Unit&rianfl ; 
Channing and Parker too distinct from them to be 
regarded as varieties of the same species. 

The truth would seem to be that Mr. Frothing- 
ham's Boston humanists, his Boston Unitarians 
par excellence, expressed the essential quality of 
the Unitarian movemrait from 1820 tol850 about as 
well as Erasmus and the other htunanista expressed 
the essential qoality of the Protestant Beformatiint. 
They are not even exIuuiBtiTe of Boston Unitap 
rianism beyond the range of Channing's profoond 
spirituality and Parker's sturdy theological and 
political polemics. X>r. Gaimett's sool was not of 
their assembly, nor did his genins — enthoaiastio, 
organizing, militant — bear much reaemblanoe to 
the genial talent of their placid, esoteric minds. 
John IMerpont and Nathaniel Hafl were spirits of 
another color; and Dr. Francis of another still. 
MoreoTOT Boston Unitarianism did not exhaust the 
Unitarian type. There were Unitarians in the out- 
lying parts — Follen, Worcester, Willard, Stone, 
Briggs, Steams, Stetson, John Parkman, and the 
Mays, Samuel and S. J., and Fnmess, in partibua 
it^elUim, All these Unitarian ministers, with 
many others, were faithful in the anti>slaTeiy oon- 
fiict, but it is also true that, without exception, 
th^ exhibited a different temper, intellectual and 
moral, from that of those Boston Unitarians whom 
Mr. Frothingham has interpreted with qiore gen- 
erous sympathy because Dr. Nathaniel L. Froth- 
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ingham, Us father, was one of the most oigas^g 
of th^ coterie. 

There were men before Parker, as before Ag&- 
menmon, aod there were eveato and persoos lead- 
ing on by natural and inevitable gradation to the 
crisis of which Parker was the efRcnent cause. 
Channing, whose oonscioos alle^ance to the prin- 
ople of free inquiry was perfect and entire, lived 
and died believing that this principle was thor- 
oughly consiBtent with his apprehension of Jesus 
as a supernatural person and the Bible as a super- 
natural book. His belief was that of the majority 
of Unitarians, vrell-nigh of all, in 18S0, Using 
thdr reason in the freest manner possible, as it 
seemed to them, they fonnd the Bii}le, Jesus, 
Chriatiamty, all snpematuraL The teachings c^ 
this reli^n, this person, this book, th^ found en- 
tirely reasonable. The confidence with which this 
position was maintained accounts for much of the 
vigor and boldness with which the right of free 
inquiry was insisted on by many Unitarian preach- 
CVS. If they had Had the least suspicion that it 
wonld some day invalidate the supernatural record 
and impogn the supernatural person, they would 
have been less bold. They were not all so bold as 
CSianning, who said, " The tmth is, and it on^it 
not to be disguised, that our ultimate reliance is 
and must be upon reason ; " and again, ** If after 
ft deliberate and impartial use of our best foonlties, 
a professed revelation seems to ns pliunly to dis- 
agree with itself or dash wit^ great jnrinoiples 
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which we cannot qaestion, we ought not to hesitate 
in withholding from it our belief. I am Borer that 
my rational nature is from Ood than that any book 
is the expression of his wiU." Here was a Magna 
Charta which Parker's nltiniate oareer wrote large 
and nn oat into various particulars. Channing 
would have issued it as unreserredly if he had fors- 
Been all that we now see. Bnt he did not foresee 
all this. There were others who contended that, 
when reason and conscience dash with revelatton, 
unconditional surrender is men's bounden duty. 
The younger Ware had taught young men after 
thw fashitm from his Harvard chair. 

Of coming events that were to make a painful 
sddsm in the Unitarian body one of the first shad- 
owy intimations was £nierson's inability to ad- 
minister " the Lord's Supper " in a sincere and 
satisfactory manner and his consequent withdrawal 
fnnn the pnlpit of the Second (Hanover Street) 
Church. In 18S6 his " ITatare " was a more posi- 
tive event, and a more fruitful seed. Of all those 
to whom in America the message of Carlyle was 
as a vince from heaven, Emerson heard it with 
the most serene and perfect joy. It helped him 
towards distinet self - oonsoioamess and self-ex- 
presmon. Here was another prophet, wider and 
farther seeing than Carlyle, of the immanent and 
present God, the divinify of nature, the unending 
genesis and abiding revelation, a continnator of 
Channing'B " ace sublime idea " of the greatness 
of the human soul. His declaration that "the 
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jKKil knows no petBona " was the aCGmiaticni of a 
trath which even the more liberal are slow to 
learn ; namely, that the great ethical and spiritual 
laws transcend all personal iUustrationB and make 
it an impiety to assign to uiy individoal a unique 
relation to their infini^, even as the breadth and 
depth and height of universal life and mystery and 
law make it, for the instructed mind, hut little less 
titan blasphemy to identify a historic person, of 
whatever excellence, with the Eternal Giod, or even 
to predicate of such a person a wholly exceptional 
relation to him who is over all, God, blessed for- 
ever. 

In the same year with Emerson's "Nature " ap- 
peared Fttmess's " Kemarks on the Four-Oospels." 
He was then in the eleventh year of that Fhila- 
delphia pastorate which, active and honorary, cov- 
ered more than sevenly years. He was a new 
humanitarian, differing widety from the Socinian 
type. The most significant part of his work was 
that which steepened the incline down which Uni- 
tarian thought was sliding from a supematuralist 
to a purdy naturalist account of Christiamty. 
For him and his foUowers the Mew Testament 
miracles ceased, as purely natural events, to be 
evidences for a supernatural Chrigtianity as com- 
pletely as if all reality whatsoever were denied to 
them. Moreover his word " natural " reacted on 
men's thought : meaning, with him, naive, uncon- 
scious, it got his hearers used to thinking of the 
natural as the historical and made it easier for 
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them to adopt the scientifio meaning of the word, 
which is " habitual." It is simply as not haUttuil 
that the New Testament miradeB do not appiore 
themselves to the scientific mind. 

There were many European currents that con- 
verged upon New England thought about this time. 
Carlyle's total manner of thinking was one of the 
most potent of all these, his " Sartor Kesartua " 
its most forcible e]q)resBion, the chapter on '* Natu- 
ral Snpematuralism " in that tumultnons rhapsody 
the _ most significant particular. Here was the 
glad perception that the miracles of violated law 
were cheap compared with those of its abiding 
fi^itTifnlrnHia. The influence of Coleridge, also, was 
very great, but, fortunately for Unitarian clearness, 
did not imp«88 some of its partionlar ideas on the 
Unitarian theology, and especially its antithesis of 
natural and supernatural religion, the former mean- 
ing a religion of sensational (experiential) origin, 
and the latter a reli^on of intuitional origin. Had 
Parker accepted this Qomenclatnre he would have 
been — not errea BnshneU excepted — the most 
ardent supemataralist of his time. He left it for 
Boshnell to take up, and it has been very common 
in our theohi^cal history ; very osefol and conveu' 
lent for those desiring to get all the salvage poasi- 
Ue from the wreck of their traditional belief. It 
was from Coleridge, or rather ihrough Coleridge, 
that the distinction of " reason " and " understand- 
ing" came into New England thought, and tUa 
distinction Parker used with cordial and emphatic 
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iteration. It was one of Coleridge's best-known 
appropriations £rom the German schools ; and bis 
best contribution to the New England ferment 
was bis introductioji of young men to those scbools, 
and a springlike warmth of thought which made 
fluid many tilings which bad been hard and fixed, 
bat which, once set loose, could not all run again 
into the channels of the traditional beliel 

It is altogether probable that in the tbirtdes the 
iaflaence (rf Germany was mainly through Coleridge 
and Carlyle, but they incited men to seek the foun- 
tain head. So did Edward Everett as early as 
1820 and George Bancroft a few years later, but 
it waa in Frederic Henry Hedge, who went to Grer- 
many in Bancroft's chai^ in 1818, and remained 
there studying the language and literature of the 
country for five years, that the first-hand know- 
ledge of German thought reached its high tide 
in the Transoendental period. James Freemui 
Clarke was another Gemumist, and bis translation 
of De Wette's » Theodore, or The Skeptic's Con- 
version " was noted by Dr. Joseph Heniy AUen 
as the first book he remembered showing " clear 
traces of German influence on critical opinion," 
thongh it waa not published until 1841. lUpley 
came into possession of a small Kbraiy of Gennan 
books, through the death of a young student, and 
read them carefully and to good purpose when he 
took upon Umself the defense of German theology 
against the asperrions oi Mr. Norton's ** Latest 
Form of Infidelity." But it was Jouffn^s " Eth- 
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iOB *' tliat he ohose to traiulatfl in 1888, aitd, in 
general, saoh French Bolectics m C<mstant and 
Jooffroy and Consin were more attractive than the 
QennanB with their more abstFOfle, and, doabtleBs, 
more profound philosophy. 

The year 18S6 was tinlj a wonderfnl year for Bib- 
lical critioiaDa. It saw the pnhlication of Straoss's 
" life of JeeoB " and Baur's " Paatoral Epistles " 
and Vatke's "Beli^on of the Old Testament," 
three of the most aignifioant boohs that have ever 
seen the light : Baor's initiating his tendenci/ theory 
<dl TSew Testament explication, relating ereiything 
to the Petro-Paoline controversy ; Vathe famish- 
ing the germ of Knenen'a revolutionary doctrine 
of the late origin of the Priestly part of Hexatench ; 
Strauss rescuing oritioiBm from the blind alley in 
which it had been wandering and clearing the way 
for a Bcienti£o method. We hear of his book as 
being dead and bnried: buried? — yes, verymnoh 
as a bombshell under the ruins of a building it has 
suooessfnily blown up. The first copy of Strauss 
is sud to have been brought to America in 18S6 
or '37 l^ Bev. Henry A. Walker, a graduate of 
the Harvard Divinity School in the class of '38 
with Freeman Cl^ke, W. H. Channing, and Sam- 
uel May of Leicester, a generous rival of his 
cousin's (S. J.) anti-Bla;veiy fame. Mr. Walker, 
who had been stndying in Giermany, lent the book 
to Parker, who wrot« a review of it for the ** Ex- 
aminer" in 1840, in which hia praise and blame 
were not rightly ^vided, the latter being in the 
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aactindiint. Heretofore tlie most Bignifioaat piece 
o£ American criticism had been Dr. Noyea's " Ex- 
aminer " article reviewing Hengstoibei^ in 1834. 
He said frankly, *' It is difficult to point out any 
propliecies which have been fnlfilled in Jesos," 
and barely escaped a prosecution for blasphemy for 
his frankness. He was, as we have seen, Parker's 
first teacher in the Lexington district school, — as 
such Parker sent him a copy of his De Wette's 
" Introduction," — and he was one of Parker's first 
teachers in the school of critical sincerity. 

That it nught be fulfilled as it is written, " One 
fig tree looking on another fig tree beo(Hneth fruit- 
ful," the men impressed and agitated by these 
Tarious impulses of criticism and philosophy found 
it necessary to come together and oompare notes 
and mutually correct and stimtdate each other. 
Hence " The Transcendental Club," as it was nick- 
named by outsiders ; called by Mr. Alcott " The 
Symposium Club," and l^ its members, generally, 
" The Hedge Club," because its meetings were held 
to suit Mr. Hedge's eonTenienoe, when the indif- 
ference <^ the Boston churches had driven him 
to Bangor, Me., where he found many people of 
exceptional intelligence and character, and ample 
qmetness in which to nurse hia secret growth. The 
Club, however named, has had no written history, 
as yet so good as Colonel Higginson's, in his 
" Margaret Fuller Oeaoli," and his account of the 
different personal elements involved in it is too 
apt to be declined : — 
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Hedge sapplied the tnuaad philosopbio mind ; Coo- 
ren FranciB, tlie omnivoroos mental Appetite; Junei 
Freeman Clarke, the philanthropic comprehenuveneH ; 
Theodora Parker, the robust eneigj ; Orestes A. Brown- 
Bon, the gladiatorial vigor; Caleb Stetson, the witg 
Williain Henry Channing, the lofty euthosiasni ; Biplej, 
the active nnderstanding [and the dream of social bet- 
terment] ; Bartol, the flame of aspiration ; Alcott, the 
pure idealism ; Emerwm, the Ivmea nceum. 

Others came infrequently ; Dr. Channing (with 
Gteorge Bancroft) only onoe. Dr. Channing went 
often to (mother Club, called by Parker "The 
Friends," whicb met at the roomB of Dr. Chan- 
ning'a high-minded parishioner, Jonathan Phillips. 
Parker went to this club also several times. Once 
the theme was Pn^resa, — " This was a Sooratio 
meeting," Dr. Channing the Socrates. " Had the 
conversation been vrritten oat by Plato, it would 
equal any of his beautiful dialogues." A week 
hAet, Felmiacy 15, 1838, the subject was given 
l^ some recent lecture of Emerson's and the dis- 
cussion was upon the personality of God. Parker 
agreed with Ripley that Emerson was too panthe- 
istic and that his God vrae too much of an idea. 
Eipley's position is interesting in view {^ his tait 
ing up a year later the defense of the German 
pantheists against Norton's attack on them. The 
same people turned ap at this Club as at the 
Transcendental, with a margin of difference. 

The " Dial," or some such periodical, had been a 
matter of hope and plan with Margaret Fuller and 
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Hedge before he went to Bangor. The Club re> 
vived th« loot which had dried up in his absence 
from Boston. The '^ Dial " was obvionsly required, 
to mark the sunny hoars of the Club and the pro- 
gress of the new dawn of inteUeotual and social 
aspiration. It is mentioned here only as one more 
sign of the general ferm^it of the time. Abner 
Kneeland's ^ Investigatmr " was another, its temper 
that of Thomas pEUue, but more negative than 
Pune in its theobgy. (When In 1834 EJieeland 
was imprisoned for a4heism, Dr. Channing had 
giyen the measure of his moral courage by head- 
ing a petition for his release.) In 1840 Parker's 
journal contains ei^t folio pages, dosely written, 
<m a certain Groton convention of " Come-ooters," 
which he had attended and addressed. He had 
walhed to the place of meetiag — thirty miles — 
with Ripley and another friend, picking up Cranoh 
at Newton, and Aloott in Concord, where they 
visited Emerson with much satisfaction, and were 
admonished by Dr. Ripley from the summit of his 
years — fourscore and ten — not to bC'egomites" 
— self-sent. Parker's own speech was an indict- 
ment of sectarianism and a plea for religious unity 
and for "the Christianity of Christ." 

Jesus of Naziveth was tha greatest sonl ever swathed 
in the flesh; to redeem man, be took his stand on right* 
eonsneaB and religion ; on no form, no tradition, no 
creed. He demanded not a belief, bat a life, — a life of 
love to God, and love to man. We must come back to 
this ; the gooner the better. 
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His attitude towards tbe oonTention, in which 
Second AdventiBts were prominent, and there were 
cranks with Tarions specifics for making the world 
go round, was very sympathetic and humane. He 
was sarprised to find so much illiberality among 
those wlu had called the convention, so mnch bond< 
Bge to the letter of the BiUe and to the fonnaU 
ism of tiifl church, but *' surprised and enchanted " 
to find the plain men from Cape Cod making ac- 
tual his own ideas. He felt strengthened by their 
example. Only there must be intolleetnal culture 
with the progressiTe spirit. 

From the chaotic elements that were sni^^g in 
New England as Parker neared the threshold of 
his thirtieth year, one event emerges, as I saw Mt. 
Tacoma, aftw many days of ok>ud and rain, a pure 
white wonder shaping itself against the morning 
t^. I speak of Emerson's Divinity School Ad- 
f dress of July 15, 1888, which was delivered in the 
t little chapel of Divinity Hall to tlie chun gradoat- 
ing that year. It was one of the three most mem- 
orable addresses known to the Unitarian annalist 
in the history of his sect. An earlier one was 
Channing's Baltimore sermon of 1819 ; a later, 
Parker's of 1841, to which all the preparation of 
this chapter tends. Bellows's " Suspense of Ftuth " 
in 1869 and Hedge's " Anti-Supematnralism in 
tiie Pulpit" in 1864 were significant, and made 
much noise, but they were both backward-looking 
and both ephemeral as compared with either of 
the three just named. When Emerson's address 
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was g^ven, Parker was on hand. It most have 
been late when he got back to Boxbury that night, 
but he did not go to bed till he had written this 
in his joomal : — 

... He sorpaased lunuelf as mnch as he sorpasses 
others in the general way. ... So beantifol, so jast, so 
true, and terribly anblime was his picture of the faults 
of the ohnroh in its present posidon. My sool u mued, 
and this week I shall write the long -meditated ser> 
mans on the state of the church and the duties of these 
tames. 

There were two other sermone which presently 
oame out of the drawer where for some months 
they bad been biding their time. They dealt with 
the Bible, the inoorndstenoies and contradictions of 
its Tarioas parts. Especially for one so impetuous, 
Parker's self-control and patience were remarkable. 
He had advanced a little in his thinking at Cam- 
bridge; a good deal it seemed to him. He had 
kept on since Ms graduation. But there was no 
ragn of baste in bis conclusions. When, in 1838, 
he reviewed Dr. Palfr^s "Jewish Antiquities," 
the doctor's disposition to minimize the mirades of 
the Old Testament, while still believing in their 
neoeesary sanction, seemed to bim very strange. 
He sought help from all quarters. He trudged all 
the way to Andover to talk with Professor Moses 
Stuart, and found him in agreement with Channing 
as to the superiority of reason to revelation as a 
last resort He visited Professor Norton at Cam- 
bridge, and was ** delighted to see so profound and 
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accurate a seholar." A year after Emerson's great 
address, Professor Morton made his famooB reply 
to it, " The Latest form of Infidelity." It vas a 
deliberate nttenmoe. He had been brooding over 
it daring the interim between Emerson's address 
and his own opportonity, Jtily 19, 1889. Several 
months in advance of Emerson's address he was in 
a state of mind that required some more elaborate 
expression than his correspondence and his personal 
intaivonrse afforded him. I have hiii autc^raph 
letter of Febniary 12, 1838, to Dr. Noyes, advis- 
ing bim in r^ard to a leotore upon Episcopal 
ordination which Dr. Noyes waa about to write. 
It passes from its immediate occasion to denomina- 
tional matters : — 

The commimity begin to feel that a elergyman who 
merely preaches two dnll or mischievoos Bermons a 
week, and goes throogh the ordinary routine of his 
oESce, is not a very important member of Bocie^. Es- 
pecially if men get the imprewion which some of the 
clergy aod candidates in this neighborhood are likely to 
give, that thmr superior wisdom consista in rejecting all 
common belief in Christianily and in Giod, that they 
look npon this only as a popular manifestation of the 
religions prinuple to which they are willing to acoonuno- 
date tlieir hmguage for tlie sake of those who cannot Tis« 
to any higher degree of spiritoality, then the last blow 
to the credit and even existence of the clergy will have 

I been given. No clergy will he supported among ns to 
teach transcendentalism, infidelity, and pantheism. 

Within the year following Emerson's address 
the alnmni of the Divinity School had formed an 
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asBociatioi), apparently with a view to funushing 
mooessive ooanterblaste to such utteranoee as the 
gntdoating classes mi^t invite, seeing that one of 
Us first acta waa to eatabliBh an annual lectnreBhip 
and elect Mr. Korton aa the fint leotnrer. His 
vaming trumpet gave no nnoertain sound : — 

Hie latest form of infidelity ia dirtangniahed by aa- 
aoming tlie Christiaa niune, whUa it sbrikes direetly at 
the root of faitli in Christianity, and indirectly of all 
religion, by denying the nuraelM altestiiig the divine 



There was some adverse oritiaism of Qerman 
philosophers and theologians, but the main busi- 
ness of the address was to charge dishonesty on 
those who did not reject the Christian name when 
thc^ could no longer accept the truths of Chris- 
tianity on account of tiie New Testament mirades. 
The utuatteoi was a vivid reproduotion of that 
which existed twenty years before, when the Cal< 
'nnists denied the Christian name to all who were 
not Calvinista. It was more irrational and less 
ethical than that, beeanse the Calvinists of 1819 
believed great truths to be in danger, — the Triu- 
i^, the Atonement, the Deity of ChriBt, — while 
Hr. Norton and his friends had only to object that 
their great truths were not believed for their own 
particular reasons, — the New Testament miracles, 
— that it might be fulfilled as it was written in 
the New Testament, *< Blessed are they who have 
not se^i and yet have believed." It cannot be 
too clearly understood th^t the grawnen of Mr. 
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Norton's duuge vbs not the denial of miracle, but 
tbe denial of its indispensable evidential quality : 
" the only sattsfuttwy proof." 

By K belief in Cbristionily we mean Ota belief tliat 
Christaanitf is a rereUdon hy Qod of tbe tradu of 
religion ; and titKt the divine anthoritf of him whtna 
God (MMnmiBsioned to apeak to n> in hia name was at- 
tested, in tbe only mode in wbieh it oonld be, by mi- 
raeoloOB diaplays of his power. 

Here was distinotly lower gromid than that taken 
by Jonathan Kdwards, of whom Dr. A. V. Q, 
Allen writes: — 

Edwards had risen above tbe neceaei^ of ittT*"'"c 
supreme importance to miracle u the highest erideuce 
of God'a BcdTity in the world. In plun tnith, he takes 
Htde or no intereet in miracleA. He makes them hold 
a aabordinato place, u compared with the internal evi- 
dencee of tbe tratb of Christ's reUgion. . . . The hia- 
torieal testimony of miracles mnst be wei^ied by those 
who have the neeessarir learning or leisnre. Bat the 
divine light may oome to childTen and to weak women, 
bringing witb it its own evidenee of divinity. 

Here is good evidence for the validity of the daim 
which has been made for Edwards as a Transoen- 
dentaliat before fimereon.^ 

> The TranwaDdsntalinii of EiiMnon and Pukar h^ be«M 
■ntidpattd bf C>l*iii alio, in eompariBon «itli vhiMg dootrim 
that id Mr. Norton Ii mriainiigty anapiritDal ud mealuudML 
Gal*Iu vnto : " Hi^j Soriptnre bai mean* of "'Hlf Itnlf 
knows, exciting • fsaling jut as alear and infallibla aa wfaan 
blaek aad wbite thingi make eridBnt thaii oolor, or Qw twMt 
and Uttwr lUngadwir tMte." 
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The most notable reply to Mr. Norton's addreBS 
was funuBhed I7 George BJpley, then the pastor of 
the Fnrchaae Street Unitarian Society in Boston. 
It was in three parts, dated September and Decem- 
ber, 1839, and February, 1840. The aeoond and 
third parts were in reply to Mr. Norton's defense 
of his address against Mr. Bipl^'s attack. The 
first part was the most effectiTe, becaose dealing 
closely with the main question : Are miracles the 
sole groond for belief in Christianity? and the 
subsidiary one : Could no one be a Christian who 
accepted the truths of Christianity for their own 
sake without any miraculous compulsion ? Mr. 
Norton's steel-cold intelligence made it a more dif- 
ficult matter for Mr. Hipley to make out a case 
for Scbleiermaoher and other Germans as believers 
in a personal God and immortality. Parker wrote 
of Bipley's first punphlet in advance 1 — 

He will not say all I wish might be sud ; but, after 
we have seen that, I will handle, in a letter to you, cer- 
tain other points not approached by Bipley. There is a 
higher word to be s^ on Una subject than lUpley is 
disposed to say just now. 

He said the higher word to the best of his alnl- 
ity in an anonymous pamphlet: "The Prerious 
Question between Mr. Andrews Norton and hia 
Abiirnij moved and handled in a Letter to all those 
Gentlemen by Levi Blodgett." All that was most 
significant in the South Boston sermon was present 
in this pamphlet of the previons year. The Tran> 
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ioendentalism was full-blown ; there was passionate 
regret that men should beheve the great Bpintaal 
truths of religion on such physical grounds as 
miracles supply, while at the same time he said, 
" I believe that Jesus, like other religious teachers, 
wrought miracles." Bipley had made a similar 
aTOwal in one of his letters to Mr. Norton. It is 
therefore perfectly plain that the standard around 
which the battle raged was not, "Did miracles 
happen ? " bnt, " Are they the sole or best reason 
for accepting the truths of Christiani^ ? " The 
unpardonable sin was belief in Christiaoity upon 
the ground of its intnnsic excellence, its " eternal 
beauty, so andent and yet so new." The subject 
a was debated at the Berry Stoeet Conference ^ in 
1840 : ** Ought difEerenoes of <^inion on the value 
and authorily of miracles to exclude men from 
CUmstian fellowship and sympathy with one an- 
other." This sounds as if the liberals had had the 
shaping of the qaestion. It was asked if it was 
proper ioi men differing about the miracles to ex- 
diange pulpits. Bipley, Stetson, and Hedge made 
good liberal speeches. Parker smd nothing, for 
fear th&t he might say too much. He went home 
resolving that he would let out all the foroe of 
Transcendentalism there was in him. His eon- 
soiousneas of real power was growing every day, 

^ Tliia Confemno*, whieh met annnallr in Kaj, wM to Mlled 
bsOHua it met in a Toom of Dr. Cluiiiiiiig'a Federal Stoeet charoh 
which opened on Berry StraeL It still keapa tlie old nama 
thongh now meeting in the Arlington Street ohnroli. The mem. 
banhip ia ezslnuTely miniateiiaL 
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and lie was entertnuning schemes of work suffitneot 
for the longest life : — 

I have a work to do and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished. ... I must write an Introduction to 
the New Testament — must show that Christianity is 
its muversal and distincdve part. I most write a Fhi- 
loBophy of Man, and show the foundation of religion in 
him. . . . Bat mach hard work most be done before I 
oaa approach the Introduction. This I am now pre- 
paring for. Still harder work before the PhUotophy 
can come forth, and much more before the erown of 
Theology can be put on the work. Here is work for 
dig^g, for flying, and for resting, still yielding to the 
currents of universal being that set through a soul that 
ispmre. 

Meantime, the Lbti Blodgett pamphlet, and 
nimors of his more theolo^cal sermons, and the 
pasBiDg lound of certain of his franker private 
ntteranoes, were marking him for *'a sign that 
should be spoken against," a man under suspicion of 
heresy. The South Boston sermon, when it came, 
bore evidence that he was smarting from the stings 
of brotherly distrust. There was a distinotly per- 
sonal note, as where he said, " Already men of the 
same sect eye one another with suspicion and 
lowering brows that indicate a storm, and, like 
children who have fallen out in their play, call 
hard names." There was also the thin end of 
what would ultimately prove the thickest and most 
divisive wedge between him and his ministerial 
brethren: "Alas for that man who consents to 
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think one thing in his closet and preach another 
in his pulpit I " This was a sorrow in no wise 
pecnliar to Theodore Paxker. It is shared in 
some meaaore by erery man of every sect who tries 
to shqw his pnblio atteranoe as elosely as may be 
upon his private thought. 

In Jannary, 1840, he preached the Tharsday lec- 
ture ; hia sabjeot " Inspiration." (He bad jost 
pablished a noble article in the ^Examiner" on 
Cudworth's "InteUeotoal System of the UniTene," 
a book maoh read in Transcendental circles.) After 
the lecture some excellent divine intraropted his 
talk with Dr. Frauds, to say, " When you write 
about Balph CudworUt I like ye ; but when yon 
talk about future Christs I can't bear ye." There 
ma; have been a real grievance here, for Parker 
sometimes passed too easily from his general faith 
in progress to the conviction that the great indi- 
viduals of the past would be excelled. They may 
be, bat his own doctrine did not require it, nor 
does any sound doctrine of progress. Later in the 
year (1840) he writes in the journal that he has 
repeatedly solicited an exchange with this, that, 
and the other minister, bat in vun. He will try 
others " for the experiment's sake." But he would 
laugh outright to £nd himself weeping because the 
Boston clergy would not exchange with him. The 
event did not make good this cheerful prophecy. 
The laugh was hollow, but the tears were real 
enon^, for he was a tender-hearted man. 

On May 19, 1841, "a raw day," as Parker 
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afterward set down, there waa an ordination and 
installation in the South Boston Unitarian Chnrch, 
The candidate was Charles C. Shachford, who 
afterward preaching at Lynn, Mass., and teach- 
ing in Cornell UniTereitj, made good the hope 
expressed in Parker's ordination sermon that he 
wonld give "the freshness of his early inspire 
tion " to his lifelong work. The title of the ser- 
mon, " The Transient and Pennanoit in Christdan- 
it^," was, I think, suggested by the title of some 
recent essay by " young Mr. Strauss," as Parker 
designates him. Parker was feeling dull when he 
wrote it, and he was ill satisfied with it ; while a 
candid friend (Ripley ?) pronounced it the poorest 
thing he had ever done; which it certainly was 
not. If it was loose in stmoture, it was not ex- 
ceptional among his sermons in that respect, nor 
in its redundancy. It had more of the organio 
nni^ of his earlier sermons than of the formal 
ooherenoy of the later ones. There were some 
hipsea of taste — never his strcmgest point ; there 
was here and there a purple patch of rhetoric. It 
is easy to agree with Mr. Frothingham that as a 
work of art it is not to be compared with " £mer> 
son's exqoifdte chant " three years before ; bat the 
rest of his sentence is equally true : " as a mani' 
festo it was vastly more significant." What that 
sang so sweetly in the willing ears that were at- 
tuned to such elusive melody, this proclaimed as 
from the housetops, and aa with a trumpet's voice. 
Channing had sud the same thii^ in his own quiet 
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Tay, and Dr. Qaimett, as we have Been, had made 
adverse note of it, but the oasoal ezpression had 
not had its doe effect. Bipley had preached many 
times, and eren at one ingtallation, a sennon, 
"Jesus Christ the same Yesterday, To-day, and 
Forever," the positive side of whioh ooinoided ex- 
actly with the poative side of Parker's " Transient 
and Pennanent," hut, while the n^ative implies 
tiou was the same, it was too funtly adumbrated 
to startle any one enjoying quiet sleep. 

Parker's sermon — a warm, rich, full, and glow- 
ing utterance of what had now for some time been 
gathering Tolnme and momentum in his mind and 
heart — dwelt witih rhetorical vehemence on the 
permanence of Christianity as unbodied in th« 
teatdiings of Jesus : — 

That pore ideal religion which Jesns saw on tlte 
mount of his vision, and lived out in the lo^y life of 
a Gralilean peasant ; which transforms his eross into an 
emblem of all tliat is holiest tja earth; which makes 
sacred the gronnd he trod, and is dearest to the best of 
men, most teoe to what is traest in them —cannot pass 
away. Let men improve never so Ear in triviliiation, or 
soar never so hi^ tm the wings of religion and love, 
they «m never outgo the flight of tmtli and CSiriatian- 
ity. It will ^ways be above them. It b as if wc were 
to fly towards a star, which becomes larger and more 
bri^ tlie nearer we approach, till we enter and are 
absorbed in its (^oiy. 

This theme recurs many times throughout the 
termon in various forms, hut never wit^ unoertaia 
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Btrese. Modem orthodoxy might go to this sermoQ 
£or more eloqueot caq>reaBion of ita confidence in 
the peimanent influence of Jesus than its own 
preachers often frame, while few modem Unitari- 
ana, even the most conservatiTe, would be able to 
qualify Jesus and Christianitf in terms bo gener* 
ons aa these, and every negative oondosion has 
long since become a commonplace with them, the 
parts touching the Bible equally so with orthodox 
scholars, and laymen who are well informed. It 
is difficult to recoDStmot the Unitarian mind that 
was so shocked and terrified by this enthuraastio 
affirmatiDn of the permanence of essential Chris- 
tianity and the greatness of the Bpiritual in nan. 
It was, in fact, certain incidental expressionB that 
gave the moat offense. Jeans was said to have 
foimded no institutions ; for the miraculous author- 
ship of the Bible there was "no shadow of evi- 
dence." But, probably, the most offensive utter- 
ance was this : " If it could be proved that Jeaua 
of Nazareth had never lived, still Christianity 
would stand firm and fear no evil" Long before 
his death Mr. Beecher could aay this to his Brook- 
lyn congregation and not one incredulous eyebrow 
atir. Parker followed it with words that were a 
Berious qualifioatiou: "But we abould lose — oh, 
irreparable loaa I — the example of that character, 
BO beautiful, so divine, that no human genius could 
h&ve conceived it." At the same time the pnre 
humanity of Jeaus waa not disguised : " Measure 
him by the world's greateet sons — how poor they 
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are I Tty him hj the best of men — how litUa 
and low they appear ! Exalt him as much as we 
may, we shall yet, perhaps, oome short of the mark. 
Bst still was he not our brother, the son of man, 
as we are ; the Son of (zod, Mks ourselves ? " In 
a single passage, and quite onrelatedly, the ideal 
Christ " whom we form in our hearts " is held 
superior to the historio Christ, *' so blameless and 
so beantifuL" In general there is a oomplete 
identification of the teachings of Jesus with abso- 
lute religion. These " can no more perish than 
the stars he wiped out of the sky. The truths he 
taught ; his doctrines respecting man and God ; 
the relation between man and man, and man fuid 
God, with the duties that grow out of that relation 
— are always the same, and can never diange till 
man ceases to be man, and oreatioQ vanishes into 
nothing." Christianity he said " is absolute, pure 
morality ; absolute, pure rdigion." The name 
would be as imperishable as the thing. " Given 
in mockery, it will last till the world go down." 

There was much here that was not carefully con- 
ndered; much that Parker would himself revise 
as time went on, and he came to see that Jesus 
published doctrines and precepts tiiat he (Parker) 
oonld not accept as practicable or true. There 
was an unwarranted depreciation of humanity in 
his idea that Christianity had contracted " nothing 
bat stain " from its historical environment ; an 
implicit denial of (rod's perpetual imman^ice and 
operation. Even the central thought — that tiie 
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Talne of CJbrisfaaiiitf is to.be sooght in its sbBtrac- 
tkm of those dements that are common to all 
religions — is one that will not bear examination. 
So nteamred, ereiy leligion wonld be aa absolnta 
as Chrisdanity, the loweet eqnallj with the high- 
est At its best, hawerer, Parker's Absohite Beli- 
gicm was not a tliin abstraction, bnt a concrete 
reality, to whioh the ethnic and other religions 
approximated in Tariona degrees. The general 
ofnoiim that the sermon was from start to finish 
an attack on Cliristiamt; as a snpematnral religion 
is without any warrant in the sermon itself. A 
more pontire utterance nerer fell from hnman 
lips. So moeh as was negative was purely inci- 
dentaL Apparently Parker had not yet finally 
parted with the mirades as actual ocoarrences, 
though he may have oome to regard them, with 
Dr. Fumess, as natural events. Bat the drift of 
tiie sermon was that, if supernatural, th^ were 
DO longer essentia] to the support of Chiistianiiy, 
whatever may have been their original efficacy. 
Hie grand contention of the sermon was that 
Christianity, as the absolute reli^on, shines by its 
own light, is its own evidence, needs no miraculons 
support. It was unmistakably a fiat and fearless 
ocnttradiction of Mr. Andrews Norton's "Latest 
Form of Infidelity." ^Diere the contention was that 
DO man is a Christian who does not believe in tha 
Christian truth because of some miraouIouB attestit- 
taon. Parker's denial was implicit, Mr. Norton's 
dootiiDe was excluded by a larger affirmation. The 
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miradee were barely mentioned in Parker's ser- 
mon, but the implication was unmistakable that to 
beliore in Chrifitian tmth only as miraculously 
attested waa to do it great irreverence. That he 
considered miracnlouB attestation of it as onneoes- 
saryaa of the brightness of the noonday sun or 
" the beseeching beauty of the world " was also 
very plain. And, strange as it may seem, it was 
this spontaneous, free, and joyous aeeeptanoe of 
Jesos and Christianity for their intrinsic excel. 
lenoe, and that aloue, that was the unpardonable 
sin (^ the South Boston sermon in many alienated 
and some friendly eyes. 
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The Soath Boston aermon does not seem to 
have avakened an; immediate tumult of disclaim 
on the part of those Unitarian mimetera who as- 
sisted Parker at the ordination or sat as listeners 
in the pews.^ It is remembered that somebody 
went out during the sermon, bat, as Weiss sug- 
gests, that ma; have been because the ventilation 
of the churoh was unsatisfactory ; not because Mr. 
Parker was ventilating novel opinicms but too well. 
It would appear that the first to take alarm, after 
some orthodox warning, were those who agreed 
substantially with the preacher, but were not pre- 
pared to give their esoteric views an exoteric appli- 
cation. It was not long, however, before a con- 
siderable pack of heresy hunters was in full cry.' 

* The firat foimal protest oame from orthodox minittera wha 
were present, one demanding hie arreet for Uaaphemy. A Uni- 
tarian l&yman wrote in the Boston Courier, " I iroold rather see 
OTeiy Unitarian oongr^ation in our land disaolTed and erer; one 
of our ohnrohea oocnpied by other denominatioiia or raxed to 
the gToimd than to asmflt in platung a man entertaining iJie 
santinientB of Theodora Paiker in one of onr pnlpits." 

> In hia Remitiiicencea, p. 190. Dr. S. K. Lothrop olaims, " I 
was among the first of Unitanan olergymen, pnblicly over my 
own name, to pnt myself in oppontioD to Mr. Parker's ration- 
ftliam, and insist that it was not Cliristian gronnd." 
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Orthodox preacliera and journals were, oE oonrse, 
delighted with a turn of affairs wUch ei^Kwed the 
Unitarian flank to their assault and enabled them 
to ask "What did we tell you?" — a question 
nerer asked without serene self-satisfaction. Had. 
they not prophesied that Unitarians would go on 
&om bad to worse ? The " Christian B^liBter " and 
" Christian Examiner," the Unitarian weekly and 
quarterly, cultivated a generous spirit, and yet 
many bitter tilings were s^d. The seoolar papers 
oouM not be expected to forego so good as oppor- 
tunity, and they imptored it with that infallibility 
wluoh is generally accorded them even where it is 
not assumed. Their hwaher judgments were repu- 
diated manfully by a few who had much or littie 
to lose by standing upon Parker's side, some <A 
them explaining away his meaning in a manner 
more creditable to their hearts than to their heads. 
The fears of the highly respectable Unituian lay- 
men, such as Mr. Frothingham describes so aptly 
in his " Boston Unitarianism," were naturally ex- 
cited, and the impact of their timidity on the local 
dei^ made itself felt, fkchanges for which Far> 
ker had arranged were oanoeled and those solicited 
were refosed, until he could count the remnant on 
his fingers without counting any finger twice. Even 
thu list as it Btands in his journal for December 
22, 1842, has several question marks agunst the 
individual names. 

"Ijke gold nails in temples to hang trophies 
on " are those unquestioned : Briggs, Bussell, Her- 
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pont, Sargent, Samuel Bobbins, Stetson, Shaok- 
ford, and (later) Freeman Ckrke. Some of these 
meant more to him beoanae the adhesion was in 
qiite of diffeienoe as to the vorth or wisdcmt of 
the obnoxious sermon ; and quite as precions was 
the kindness of others who could not oonsoien- 
tionsly ally themselveB vith snoh a dangerons hei^ 
^0 as they considered him to be. The personal 
kindness of some of these men could not have been 
more lovely than it was. To do as they were con- 
Btruned to hart them quite as mnc^ as it did him. 
He appreciated their position and the goodness of 
their hearts. To people made of sterner stuff it 
may appear that he made a great ado abont no- 
thing,- — the loss here and there of formal fellow- 
■hip. In many cases he lost more than this from 
" greetings where no kindness waa," but BtudioaB 
neglect. Sometimes he made fun of the sitaation 
in his journal, as after a visit to Mr. Norton, hot 
this salve was not sufficient for the wound. He 
lived so much in his affections that a thrust which 
would have been a pin-prick to another was a stab 

to him. 

He expected the general hurly-burly to stir up 
oppontion against him in his West Boxbury p&r< 
ish, but there it did no appreciable harm. A good 
deacon was n't sure about some things, but he was 
very sure of him : he preached the central verities, 
and there was nothing the matter with his life. 
Fanners with whom be had sat on the bam floor, 
helping them shell their beans, who had helped 
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him in his ploughing and planting, and women 
whoae diildien he had hn^ed and kiased with 
hmnan, not parochial, admiration, were not going 
to turn flf;ainBt him because he said right out what 
he thooght aboat the Bible and the church and the 
popular theology. Then, too, the leading spirits 
in his Booiety were forward-looking men and wcv 
men, appreciating the fact that their young minis- 
t/Ex was no average man, bnt one of very great 
alnlity, with a prophetio bouL Th^ found his 
name, Theodore, significant of what he was to 

Another consolation was the burden under which 
he grew from day to day, — the work of his naa- 
istry, that on the De Wette '* Introduction," and, 
in the winter of 1841-42, that involved in the 
preparation of a series of lectures which, in the 
spring of 1842, lotmded into the book, " A Dis- 
course of Matters pertaining to BeH^on." The 
invitation to ^ve the lectures he at first refused, 
but it was so earnest and edncere that he repented 
of his refusal and consented to make the attempt. 
They were ddivered in the old Masonic Temple, 
not a place suggesting the exposure of ** the mys- 
tery of godliness" to the clearest light, yet au- 
Bwering wdl enough but for the contracted spaoe, 
crowded by those who came to hear the heretic 
who had been advertised so well by those who 
had called liim " blasphemer," » infidel," and 
" atheist." With those who dearly loved the crash 
of broken idols came ingenaons youths and older 
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people hnngenng for some better btead than could 
be made of the wheat grown on the wom-oot stnl 
of the traditional tiieology. To many of big hear- 
en he mtut have leemed to offer in hinuelf con- 
Tincnns aicnment tJ'"*^ what be tan^it oonld not 
be taroB, to evidently m» there here, for them, 
aoot^ter "man from heaven," speaking in mpesr- 
natoral tones. 

The book wbidi gathered t^ the lectores, some- 
iriiat enlarged, and with a wealth of learned notes 
co u t t a atia g cnriondy witli the rimplicity^ of the 
principal matter, was the best book that Parker 
ever made. Though in Miss Cobbe'a edition there 
ate fonrteoi Tolomes of Ms works, and these do 
not include " De Wette," he pnUished in his life- 
time but three real books, with aome half dozen 
Toltmes of ** Critical and Miscellaneons Writings " 
and " Speeches and Addresses," with a story, " Two 
Christmas Celebrations," and his "Trial and De* 
fence." Tbe real books were the "Disoonrse," 
" Ten Sermons of Religion," and " Theism, Athe< 
ism, and the Fopnlar Theology ; " and tbe greatest 
of these was the "Didcourse," The "Ten Ser- 
mons " has enjoyed more popular esteem ; bnt it is 
less vivid and spontaneous ; it is oftener disfigured 
hy the oontrovertial note ; and this is yet truer of 
the " Sermons of Theism," which is a hard and 
gritty book in oomparison with either of the others. 
0£ tbe " Disoouise " Parker wrote in bis journal, 
May6, 1842: — 
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I hsYG mwked on my "Dieooane" from filty to 
^g^ty honra a week for Mveral ireeks. To-day I r^ 
ceived die last proof-flheet, p. 504 and the pp. viii of 
Frefoce, cte. It fills me with aadness b> end what haa 
been so dear to me. Well, the result lies with Giod. 
May it do a good w<^ ! I fear not, bat hope. There 
may be a noiM aboat it ; it wiU not snrpriBe me. But 
I think it will do a good work for tiie world. Ood 
bleea the good in it, and deetroy the bad I This ia my 
prayer. 

The aDtunpations and the hopea to ipoudj re- 
corded hare had various realization and d^eat. 
There waa atnindant noise about it. It lias done 
a good work for many, but not the work which 
shoold liave been done by a book which is one of 
the most religioas that has ever issued from a 
homan BOuL The nipping ur of theologioal oon^ 
troversy killed in the blossom moeh of its proper 
fmit, and beoanse sonie of the knowledge in it 
has vanifdied away, it has been too hastily inferred 
that its Tinfftiling love has suffered in like manner 
and degree. 

Howsoever time has nsed it, it remains a book 
of prophecy and psalm. What is true of his 
whole output is preeminently true of this particu- 
lar book : " his fragmentary denials were but the 
floating drift upon the deep, swift current of his 
mighly fiuth." ^ Its growing tribute to the Bible 
has been quoted by orthodox preat^ers, and their 
hearers have gone home remembering that gloriona 

> Bn. A. D. MaTo. 
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jumnge and foigetting all the leit. Nem hebm 
had tlw Titini ai i BxcfUfiicff of Jcsiu been ^Fi adf so 
real, to beantifid. Bat, if I should ever meet a 
■penoD donbtingtiiat Theodore Parker had a genius 
for teligwii, I should ask him to read the tiiaptex 
failed **SoM Piety." How it soars and rangst 
Kerer shall I forget bow all timigs were made new 
for nu by my first reading of this book in 1857,' 
Parker himself having directed me to it in answer 
to a letter I had written him. I had never dreamed 
diat the great things of religion could be made so 
warm and pleasant, so tender and appealing, to my 
young heart and mind. 

There are many stories of the happy iofluenoe 
it had upon unpromising materiaL When a set of 
Western roughs Tesolved to turn out the Yankee 
•cboolmistress, coming upon this book they read 
it to tatters, and obtained grace tJiereby to defend 
her against all comers, iit. Frothingbam tells of 
a Western judge who put it into the hands of a 
thoughtless youth who was looking about for a 
pleasant Sunday time-killer. His experience with 
religious books had not been agreeable, but "a 
religious book like that he had never seen. If 
that was religion he liked it." It made a man of 
him, osefnl and benevolent. The judge had finally 

1 A frUnd hu jut lant me (Harah 14, 1800), tha book I hor- 
mrad from her hnalMiid, 'Wllliun B. Bravn, of Harblehead, 
UaM., In ISST, to be hanoeforth 1117 omi. To le-tead it in this 
An* old ootaTo, wharetti th« laige and open type seoondB the 
tliouBht (K)nT*7«d, hai bean m utiifaadoQ biinging monj Tanished 
tblttCt to mindk 
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ffYea him the book, because like the Spanish biblio- 
phile who murdered the purahaser of some dar- 
ling book, the young man could not part with it. 
Years afterward they met and, in anawer to the 
judge's inquiries, the younger man answered jay' 
fully that he still had the book, now bound in good 
leather, it having been wwn out of its first covers 
with much reading and lending. Had Parker 
known of this he might hare said, as Dr. Chan- 
ning, when some wage-earner wrote to him grate- 
fully from Europe, "This is a thousand times 
better than fame I " 

Parker had need of all the kind^ and grateful 
words that came to him about the book, so many 
came to him of another sort. It was the South 
Boston sermon "writ large." Opening with an 
account of the philosophy of reli^on, it first dealt 
with the psychology of religion as the Sentiment, 
tiie Idea, and the Conception of God, and with Fe- 
ticbism, Polytheism, and Monotheism as successive 
progresrive forms ; it next proceeded to questions 
of Qod's relation to nature and to man ; Miracles 
and Inspiration here passing in review. Griven 
good courage, and nothing so hurries an advancing 
column as a brisk fire in front, and Parker arrived 
at sound conclusions much sooner iu tiie teeth of 
vigorous opposition than he would otherwise have 
done. They were, as r^;ards miracles, the conclu- 
sions of Huxley forty yeara in advance <d Hux- 
ley's formulation. Antecedently to experience, — 
this was the doctrine, — one thing is as possible as 
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aootiier; bat the mote ataUe our e^erieaee of 
aof land of Unng; the more erideoee we imut 
4^in<mA fag ai^Uniig afljtntiiig Uas ezpoiowe: 
•0 fev penons have risen from the deid A any 
tinm that tlm eridence f(v ai^ pwrtimlar mmuitio- 
tioa should be ■""«■"■«- It is not a little «on- 
derfcd that Parker, a TraniweiidRntaliat ^S^a the 
•tricteat manner of the aeet, should have ]daced 
htmsdf wilii afaaoliite deamess unA mmplicitT on 
die scientific ground. From then till now Unita- 
rian proeieBB has been along the line illnniinated by 
his beacon li^it. The great Iwadlanils of science, 
dten vague on the horizon, have since loomed np 
majestic in the morning air. Some indeed have 
steered by the jdeastng fiction which b^^niled Par- 
ker for a time, that miracle is the illnstration of a 
higher law than that habitually known ; bat so 
many have been wrecked iqwn this course that It 
is getting advertised as dangerous even on theo- 
logical charts, and on t^i^t of acnence its name 
heocefortb will be that which Hnxley gave it — 
M paeado«cienoe." 

To cfnttuLoe our accomit of the " Disoonrse *' — 
following the parts already named were three of 
historical and critical theok^ on Jesus of Kaza- 
xetb, the Bible, and the Chmoh. Under the first 
of these heads the question of miracle was resumed 
for more particular consideration. His &vorite 
aphorism, " Tmth for Authority, not Authority 
for Truth," which Lnoretda Mott adopted as h^ 
own motto par excellence and loved to write upon 
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her photographs and whenever her autograph was 
recjnested, — thia waa developed at some length. 
The easential character of Chriatiiuuty was found, 
not m ita originality bat in its being a method of 
right livii^ and in ita ^nphasis upon a dntifol and 
loving life. The orderly procedure of the book 
is evident from the analytieal table of contents 
made by William C. Qannett for Putnam's edition 
of 1877, a piece of work thatwonld have delighted 
Parker's sense of careful definition and well-ordered 
aignment. The notes multip^ ten and twenty fold 
the impression of the author's learning given by 
the body of the book, this also being strong. Some 
of the keener thrusts at the growing oppoution to 
his teachings are reserved for these ; and some of 
the more remarkable anticipations of the course 
of critical and iheolo^cal development since 1842. 
When Vatke's views are referred to as " valuable 
but one-nded " he little knew how germinal they 
were of tiiat reconstruction of the Bible which has 
been effected l^ Kuenen and Wellhaasen. Yet 
he anticipated Knenrai's central idea, when he 
wrote : " The testimony of the prophets respect- 
ing the early state of the nation is more valuable 
than that of the Pentateuch itself." His resolu- 
tion of the world's earlier religious histories into 
the three stages, Petichism, Polytheism, Monothe- 
ism, is too delightfuUy simple to have withstood the 
shock of Spencer's ghosts and all the totems and 
what not that have be^i marshaled by the anthro- 
pologists during the last half century. But it is 
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■tin fongji^ tme, &0a^ hj FetielnsB we mart 
nodentiuid an exceeding convex Txriefyof enfy 
•npentitioDs, oKen one and tlie mate enlt ean&B»- 

In geaeitJ the wonder is ttnt Pcrfcer's lewning 
•tanda bo well tlie tests of time and tide, lliat it 
doe» M is partly owing to the connige idiicli ac- 
cepted views far in advance of those general^ cnr^ 
rent in his time ; but is more becaose his stiurdj 
common sense was an Ithniiel spear testing the viiv 
toe of innnmerahle theories that were presented by 
lit« reading to !<'« lTlin^^^ mnil approving what had 
in it tiie best pranise of some enduring quality. 

Far more astonishing than the learning apparent 
in and suggested hy the notes was, and still is, the 
freedom of the main body of the book from the 
in&etion of their bookishness. There he left his 
many'^iolored coat of leaming, as Joseph his coat 
in the story, and escaped into the freedom of a 
Myle shaped not on books bnt on the simplicities 
of daily life, cm loving reminiscences of farm and 
field, upon Uie language of his father's honest 
thought, his mother's homely prayers. The learn- 
ing was there also, but so transfused into his per- 
sonal life as to !» no one's but his own when it 
came welling to his lips and streaming from his 
pen. The most unlearned preacher in Boston or 
TSevr England was not bo gifted in the conmion 
speedi of men as he. 

The book renewed the excitement caused by the 
South Boston sermon. Martineau has written that 
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the m^pressed matter of every religious oontro- 
vesrsy is tlie real ground of eontroTersy. So vtm it 
here. So fought his opponents, not as one who 
beateth the air. The ostensible ground o£ disa- 
greement was whether a man could be a Christian 
who bdieved the truths of Christianity for any 
other reason than because they were approved by 
signs and wonders. The real ground was muc^ 
wider than this, or than that which divided Luther 
from the Pope. It has been fought over many 
times since 1842. Even as I write these pages 
conies an article in the " New World," March, 
1899, on " The Keoonstructed Church," by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole. Speaking of the distinction 
between prc^ressive Unitarianism and progressive 
Orthodox, he says, " The distinction is between 
any form of religion, however refined, which binds 
the spirits of men to die antliority of &b past and 
that religion which believes in the living and pre- 
sent God, inoatnate forever in human conscioice 
and love." Now the distinction between Parker 
and his critics was exactiy this; if dimly recog- 
nized, yet profoundly felt. It is true that Parker 
identified Christianity with his Abeolute Bdigion, 
meaning by this Religion in its essential, umversal 
character. The inerpugnable fact remuned that 
Absolute Religion was his standard of measore- 
ment. He accepted Christianity as justified by that 
and not that as justified by Christianity. The free 
soul was his ultimate standard, and not any tradi- 
tional authority vested in Bible, Church, or Christ 
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It Tss, then, no little crevice wfaich divided 
Parker from the conservative Unitarians of his 
time. Tiie breach was wide and deep : <m the one 
- ride a venerable and sapematnral Anthority ; on 
the other Tratfa, as the most characteristic product 
of man's natural intelligence and subject to indefi- 
nite vaiiatioQ and development from age to age. 
Here vras a right-aboat-face as complete as that 
of the Copemioan from the Ptolemaic astronomy. 
Those who have effected it with nnqnalified sim- 
plicity are still few, thoagh Parker has been dead 
these forty years. The mark of his hi^ calling 
is still a fearful one for the majority, and many 
and ingenious are the devices by which its exigency 
is disguised, if haply something short of that may 
seem to answer quite as welL 

Ever rince the Norton address of 1839 the Bos- 
ton Association of Unitarian ministers — not to 
be confounded with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as it has been too often in relation to this 
business — had from time to time reverted to the 
qoestion, *' Can a believer in Christianity who re- 
jects the miracles or does not believe because of 
them be considered a Christian?" At the meeting 
of December 2, 1841, Dr. Parkman had tried to 
relieve the tension with a joke, saying that he 
should not care to exchange with " a man who had 
an unfortunate twist in his face and would make 
the people laugh, especially in devotion." Ijatcr 
he grew more serious and said, " if one member of 
tlie Asaooiation entertuned and preached opinions 
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distajitefnl to the majority of his brethren in the 
Ajssociation it was hia duty to withdraw." This 
line of attack was followed in all the sahsequent 
proceedingfi. The situation was not unlike that of 
a meeting of rival Qoaken disputing the posses- 
sion of a meeting-house : No blows were to be 
stmck, but the Hicksites were to be crowded out. 
Parker declining to commit hara-ldri, it was from 
time to time sn^ested that the Assodation should 
do that, and in its self-destruction whelm the un- 
welccnne heretic ; but there were those who thought 
that such a proceeding might be interpreted in the 
commonity as Parker's victory ; and these pre- 
vailed. A little farther on the Thursday lectura 
did lay violent hands upon itself to prevent him 
from ever preaching it agtan. 

There was one meeting of the ABSOciation which 
stands out fnnn all others in the history of Par- 
ker's difference with his Unitarian brethren. It 
was held Jamuoy 23, 1843, and Parker's own ac- 
count of it covers a dozen closely written foolscap 
pages of his journal, with the heading, " This to 
be printed in 1899 as a memorial of the 19th cen- 
tury." But nearly all of it appeared in Weiss's 
book, — for the names of the different speakers 
dashes being substituted, — while Mr. Frothingham 
gave a careful summary. His father, Dr. N. L. 
Frothingham, presided at the meeting, to which 
Parker had been specially invited, some previous 
disouBsions having been devoted to him and his 
book in his absence. This the higher-minded did 
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not like. The cbaimuui deraoonced the book as 
w refaemciitly d^slical " and " subTeniTe of Chria- 
tiani^ as a partknilar reli^on." Bat the book 
wu not the only stone of stombEng. Another 
was an article which Parker bad written in the 
** Dial " of October, 1842, upon the Hollis Street 
Cooncil whidi had sat upon the trouble between 
Ber. John I^etpcmt and his people relatiTe to his 
pieaohing' agunst " fimiMnaking, Bnm-selling, and 
Bom-drinking," and thereby giving some of his 
most inflneatiaT parishioners distinct offense. As 
the article stands in the " Dial " it is preluded by 
Tborean's ^ Bamors from an .^lian Harp." Its 
own notes are those of a tmmpet giving no oncers 
tain sound. Tho clerical members of the council 
were charged with base subserviency to the lienor 
interest and of onfaimeas to the accused. The 
result in council was characterized as a " Jesuitical 
document," an expression which gave much t^ense. 
Mr. E. S. Gannett (made " Dr." the next summer) 
was, as a member of the coundl, much offended 
with the article, though he " had not read it care- 
fully," he " disliked it so much." He would freely, 
and from his heart, foi^ve Parker, *' though he 
could nerer take him cordially by the hand again." 
"Hav characteristic this of Dr. Gannett, who said 
many things in haste which he repented at leisure, 
but could no more have been oonsinously a party 
to the injustice imputed to the Hollis Street Coun- 
cil by Mr. Parker than Parker himself ! 

Some tilings in I^erpont which Parker felt that 
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he t'lmiBt censure" are amosing for their naiVe 
anoonseioasness <^ his own manner, so sharp al- 
ready tliat Dr. Parkman told him, " Yon dip yonr 
pen in gall and yonr razor in oiL" (This at the 
meeting of the Aasociadon which I shall presently 
reanme.) Parker said of I^rpont, " He allows 
himself an indignant eloquence which were better 
V let alone ; he gives blow for blow and Bc<^n for 
soom ; he does not speak gentlj." Such oritioifflUB 
of the proverbial kettle on the complexion of a 
fraternal pot were inventions that must have re- 
tnmed to plagoe the inventor many times as he 
went his controversial way. 

Prom the Hollis Street Cooncil the disonssion 
at the Association meeting came back to the book, 
Mr, Gannett saying that miracles and the authOT- 
ity of Christ attested by them mast be added to 
absolute reli^on to make ChristiaDity. Parker 
refdied that Christianity was love to God and man, 
and that miracles conld not make riii" more or less 
important. He had no philosophical objections to 
miracles aa onoommon events, " but only demanded 
more evidence than for a common event." 

llien some one said, that was enough ; it was plain I 
was no Chriatian, for Christianity was a sapematoral 
and miracnlons revelation. To which I said, that it 
might be bat it bad not been ahown to be each. It 
seraned prepostenns to make miracles the Shibboleth of 
Christianily. . . . Nobody accused me of preaching 
leu than abeolnte morality and religion. If they could 
eraat without Christiani^ what was the nae of Cbris- 
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tiani^? So I tboo^t it a mutake to make absolute 
ndigion one thing and ChiiEttiaDity Bomettimg differeob 
Chandler Bobbins said, " Since Mr. Parker tinds 
tlie feeling in respect to him is so general, I think 
it is his duly to withdraw from the AEsooiation." 
Others spoke to the same purpose. He hurt their 
usefulness, cfMnpromised their position, etc "I 
iold them that if my personal feelings alone were 
concerned I woold gladly do so, but as the right 
ofjree in^ry was ocmcemed, lohile the world 
ttandeth Twill never do so." Dr. Frothii^ham 
said if it was a meeting for free inquiry he should 
■very soon withdraw. He also said, " The differ> 
enoe between Trinitarians and Unitarians is a dif- 
ference in Christianity ; the difference between 
Mr. Parker and the Association is a difference 
between no Cliri&tianity and Christianity." Mr. 
Gannett protested that they did not deny that Mr. 
Parker was a Christian man, but only that his book 
was a Christian book, denying, as it did, the mir< 
acles. There was much more to the same effect.^ 
At last Bartol (Cyrus A.) came to the defense of 
Parker's sincerity, which some had called in gues- 
1 Dr. Dawer, mk BDotheT moating;, wUle inwrting that the namo 

Mnfeand that he profarred Ratitnuliaia to Cslviokm. To whioh 
Dt. QwTg« Putnam, one of ihaae who had moat grieroualy diiap- 
pdnted Farkar'a hopaa of peraonal fldalitj, pcrtduentljr anaireiad, 
" Then fon would aall Chriitlaiiity what yon &dak. fnrtheT from 
trae Chriatiuity than Rationalina." The diffareiuea in whieb 
Faiker'a opponents wsie involved no veiy inteieating and in- 
They abow how hud it waa for TJiutanana to attain 
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tion, and " spoke many words of moral approba- 
tion ; eo, likewise, did GanDett, at length, and with 
his osoal earnestness." Chandler Bobbing strack 
HtB same note. Wherenpon Parker, who had borne 
the brunt of accusation very well, broke down quite 
ahamrfullf and left the room in tears. Dr. Froth- 
ingham, sincerely kind, if not morally consistent, 
met him in the entry, shook hands with him, and 
hoped be would come and see him. 

It was a man of thiiiy-two Bummem who had 
to answer for the faith that was in him in this try- 
ing manner before the grave and vmerable signiors 
of the chorch and one "fellow of infinite jest." 
We shall entirely fiul to oomprefaend the strength 
of his feelings, and their freqnent bittemesa, if we 
do not attend to his persuasion that wane, if not 
many, of his accusers were at heart quite as hereti- 
cal as he. It may have seemed very strange to 
him that his acceptance of Christianity for its own 
sake mts less satisfactory to his brethren than his 
aoceptanoe of it on account of the miracles would 
have been. That they should refuse him their fel- 
lowship on this ground may have seemed yet more 
strange to him. Bat what he could not under- 
stand at all, and what, as time went on, gave the 
keen edge of satire to his speech, was the fact that 
some of his severest critics had long held opinions 
quite as novel as his own, unqualified by his faith 
in absolute religion, and in Christianity as iden- 
tical with that. *^ The most forward," says Mr. 
Frothingham, " made most haste to retrace that 
steps ; " imd he goes on : — 
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One gentieman, & doctor of divinily, bot a nun of 
letten ntlisr than a theologian, a radical in litetatore, 
bat a coQBerratire in sentiment and usage, who once 
hod Bald to him, tliat if Straoss had Tritten a email 
book, in ft angle Tolnme, in a popular etfle, he wonld 
have aboat done the thing for hirtorical Christianity ; 
vbo on another occasion, when asked how he reconciled 
the conflicting acconnts in tiie lonr Gospds, replied, 
" I don't tiy to reconcile titem ; joa can't tell where 
fact begins or fiction ends, nor whether there is any &ct 
at all at tlie bottom;" who on yet another occasioii, 
when aeked what he thought of Consin's "Atheism," 
answered, " I don't know whether he believea in a God 
' or not, but I know that be has the ethical and reli^ons 
s^rit of Christianity, and is a Christian ; " who yet once 
more, when challenged on his belief in the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, responded that he did believe 
tJiem troe proj^iecies, bat only as every imperfect thing 
ia a true prophecy of the perfect, — diis gentletnan, when 
tlie qnestion wae no longer one of literature, but one of 
costom and inalitation and social tranqniUity, left tbe 
ranks of the pioneers, and fell back npon the old gnard. 
He had gone out for a pleasant reconnoitre ; he was not 
prepared for battle. 

The excellent divine bo carefolly delineated and 
reported in this passage was no other than Dr. 
Prothingham, father of the Eev. Octavina, whose 
filial piety did not exceed Mb love of even justice 
between man and man. Let the reader compare 
Dr. Frothingham's opinions as reported by his son 
with his attitude at the Aesociatson meeting and 
the difference will be easily discerned. Much of 
the same kind is set down in Parker's journal, 
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making it plain bow muoli this aspect of the situa- 
tioQ wrought upon his mind. Dr. Frothin^uun, 
as he remembered, had said that Prophecy and 
Miracles were Jachin and Boaz : Dr. Noyea had 
destroyed Jachin and Bipley Boaz ; yet Christian- 
ity stood. Here was precisely the doctrine of the 
Sonth Boston sermon and the "Discourse," yet 
Dr. Frothingham was conspicuous among those 
who were anxioas to relieve the Association of the 
odium of Parker's membership. 

It is possiUe, and even probaUe, that Parker 
exaggerated the amount of donble-mindedness in 
which his professional comrades were involyed. 
Certain it is that some of these differed from him 
widely, and yet, though constrained to shut him 
from their pulpits, had real kindness for him in 
their hearts. No letter of mere intellectual agree* 
ment could hare been so pleasant to his manly 
heart as one written him by Chandler Bobbins a 
day or two after the Association meeting. Parker 
wrote Dr. Fnmcis : — 

Better men hare found less sympathy than L I do 
not care a rush for what men who differ from me do or 
Bay, but it has grieved me a little, I confess it, to see 
men who iiank as I do of tiie historical and mythical 
matter connected wiUi Christianity, who yet take the 
Bbmd some of them take. It is like opening a drawer 
where you expect to find money and discovering that the 
OOLS is gone ; only the copper is left. 

"Wken he wrote this, in Pebruaiy, 1842, he did 
not expect that Dr. Francis would ever come under 
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the Gondemnatioii of his parable. But a little later, 
vhen Dr. Francis was to be made a ProfeBSor in 
the Divinity School, he was advised by Dr. Walker ^ 
to cancel an raigagement to exchange with Parker, 
and he did so. The next year, when Parker was 
going to Europe, Dr. Francis drew back from sup> 
plying his pulpit in his absence and Parker wrote 
him down "a rotten stick." Eventually the good, 
soft-fibred man somehow took courage, — his sister ^ 
may have lent him some <rf hers, — and he did the 
manly thing, to Parker's great delight, and ours ; 
for otherwise we might have missed the letters to 
Dr. Francis which are our best account of Parker's 
European doings. Some of his letters to Dr. Fran- 
cis in the summer of 1842, when there was worse 
to come, reveal the workings of his mind. 

June 24. The experience of the last twelve months 
shows me what I am to expect of the next twelve years. 
I have no fellowship iiom the other clergy ; no one that 
helped in my ordination will now exchange miniaterial 
courtesies with me. Only one or two of the Boston Ab- 
Bodation, and perhaps one or two out of it, will have 
any ministerial interconrse with me. " Hiey that are 
younger ihau I have me in derision." ... I must con- 
fer that I am disappointed in the ministers — the Uni- 
tarian ministers. I once thou^t them noble ; that they 
would be true to an ideal principle of right. I find that 
no body of men was ever more completely sold to the 
sense of expediBDcy. . . ■ 

^ Who had hitliarto ^reed iridi Paiker tliat those who QiOB^it 
H he did ought to stand by him. 
> LjdiA Matia Child. 
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Saw, I am not going to flit down tamel]r, and be driven 
out ctf my poeitiou by the oppotUum of some, uid tba 
neglect of others, whose conduct shows that they hav9 
no knre of freedom except for themselvea, — to sftil with 
tlie popnlar wind and tide. I shall do this when obliged 
to desert the pnlpit beoaiue a free voice and a free heart 
cannot be in " that bad eminence." I mean to live at 
Spring Street^ perhaps with Bipley [at Brook Farm]. 
I will study seven or ei^t mouths of the year ; and, 
four or five months, I will go about and preach and leo- 
ture in the city and glen, by the roadside and fieldside, 
and wlLorever men and women may be found. I will 
go eastward and westward, and northward and soutl^ 
ward, and make the land ritig ; and if tins New Eng^ 
land theology, that cramps the intellect and palnes the 
soul of us, does not come to the ground, then it shall be 
because it has more truth in it than I have ever found. 

July 25. I see few perscoiB, especially scholarly folk. 
But, after all, books, nature, and Giod afford the only go<u- 
ely you can alwa/ys have and on reasonable terms. . . . 
Tou will go to Cambridge soon, and I rejoice in your 
prospect of long usefulness and the society of men that 
will appreciate your worth and sympathize with yonr 
upirata(mB. 

In the event Dr. !Fnmcis was isolated rather than 
befriended by his reading habit, which, moreover, 
got the better of his personal inteUigence, so that 
he came to be more of a satellite reflecting others' 
thoughts than a star Hbiniiig with his own. But 
his influence (for twenty-two years) was all for 
breadth of oatlook and for opennesB of mind. 
Parker was determined not to add anythii^ to the 
difBcnIties of his new position. 
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Aug. 9. Now I win ape^ plainly. I do oot Tub 
to sUnd in yoor my. I wiD not knowingly bring on 
jon the eensore (or nisin^oD) of jaax bretliien. There- 
fan, after yon go to Cambridge, I dm't see how I can 
Tint yon as heretofore. ... I mig^ like Nieodemtu, 
come to yoa by night, priTEtely, but it is not my way. 

Sept. 25. Hiere waa a time when Boond echolar- 
slup was deemed eaeential to a Unitarian minister. I 
think the denomination has more fintnte echolatB from 
the age of Frothingfaam down to that of Upham than 
any other denomination, in proportion to our nmnben. 
[Prothingham, Noyea, Lamson, and Francis were his 
" big f oar." His not adding Norton was a momentary 
wiiim or slip.] Bat among the yoonger men there is a 
most woeful neglect of Boond stndy of all kinds. . . . 
Now it seems to me that the denomination has a right 
to expect the first scholar that has been Prof bbbot of 
Theology since Norton to reform this eriL . . . Elither 
1, all study of theoli^ mnst be abandoned ; or 2, it 
must be studied in a method and with a thoroug^ess 
and to an extent which bears some resemblance to the 
state of other sciences. It is contemptible at present 
in comparison with astronomy, geology, or even tlie pre- 
tended science of phrenology. ... Is not theology in 
about the same state with us that natural philosophy 
was in before Bacon F 

I hope yoa will excuse me for what may seem vety 
impertinent and the introsion of a bi^'a advice. 

October 2, 1842, Dr. Cbanning died in Benning- 
ton, Vt., only two months after Ms great aiiti- 
slaveiy address in Lenox, Mass., on the anniver- 
sary of the West India Emancipation. He was 
only sudy-two years old. Parker wrote a friend, 
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*' Ton know, as all do, that no man in America liag 
done BO maoh to promote tmth, virtue and religion 
as lie. I feel that I have lost one of the most yalo- 
able friends I ever had. His mind vas vide and 
his heart was wider yet." He wrote in his jour- 
nal, " No man since Washington has done so much 
to elevate his country. , . . Why oould not I have 
died in his stead ? " 

He attfflided the funeral October 7th, and noted 
the undesirable conjunction in the service of two 
personal enemies and two others differing heavei^ 
wide from the Doctor in their way of thought. In 
the church-porch one saint was heard saying to 
another "Well, Dr. Channing is gone,*' and the 
other replying " Yes, and much troaUe has he given 
us." Parker had written of the Unitaiians as be- 
ing divided into parties and of Dr. Channing as 
being the head of the liberals ; the other headless. 
Had the liberal party not lost its head Parker's ex- 
perience might not have been so tragical. Chan- 
ning had lamented the growth of "a Unitarian 
orthodoxy " and " a swollen way of talking about 
Jesus ; " he had deprecated the severe censure 
meted out to a minister who could not conscientiously 
administer " the sacrament ; " he had " responded 
entirely to the great idea of the [South Boston] di^ 
course — the immutableneBS of Christian truth," 
and was " moved by Parker's strong, heartfelt utter- 
ance of it," while he " grieved that he did not give 
scone dear, direct expression to his belief in the 
Christian miracles." He had also written, "As to 
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Mr. Father, I wish him to preach vhatlie thoroi^hly 
believes aad feels. . . . Let the full heart poor 
itself forth." But it was in the Ediadow of Chao- 
mng's recent death that the Boston Assotnatkm 
had sninmoned Parker to its assembly aad endeaT- 
ored to convince him of his duty to resign his 
membership, if haply, by so doing, he might relieve 
the Association from all appearance of complidty 
with his heresies. Parher's memorial sermon ^ 
opon Channing was no mere eulogy but a careful 
and sincere appreciation of the man's life and work, 
foreboding the much greater things he would do in 
this hind when such great men as John Quincy 
Adams and Daniel Webster bad seen the last of 

The reviews of the " Discourse of Matters per- 
taining to Beli^n" were numerous but mainly 
trivial, holding up its negative traits to ridicule or 
reprobation while missing quite or altogether the 
great tide of afBrmation that inundated every page.^ 
The first review in the " Examiner " was by Bev. 
John H. Morison. It differed squarely from Far- 

> Not to be oonfoDtlded wiA lib mem elabraate estimate ra- 
Tiewiug the lift of Dr. Chaiuung, by hii >ejdieiF, WiUiaro Bencf 
Channing, vhioh appeared in 1848. 

* Oresbes Browoion, a ahip of many diffeMDt flags, flnt me 
Hicl dieii HDother, nov diKwingneftibitBiul anohoiage in Uis [WTt 
of Borne, disobaiged a foil bioadmde; i.e.,deT<ited to Parker'* 
1>ooka whole niunbet of Out Boitoa Qaarterls Btview, One ol tha 
leriem wbioh Parker pardoolarly prized wM written by tlie Ber. 
Noah Porter, th« orthodox preacher and wiholaT wlio was aftei^ 
vard PMmdent of Yale CoUege. It waa die beginning of a corre- 
tpondenoe and f riendsbip between the two men which lasted nnlil 
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ker's anti-fliqieniataralism, but said, " We do not 
feel called upon to cast bint off or deny to him the 
Chiistian name." Tbu, with a down other lines 
in oordisl recognition of Parker's deep religioos- 
ness, was eat oat hy the editors, bnt Mr. Morism, 
always kind and always meaning to be jut, made 
good t^ loss by sending the too generous passage 
to the daily press, where, printed in italics, it got a 
hundred readers where the " Examiner " had one. 
Beviewing an artiele ocmimenting severely upon 
Parker which had been rejected by the"Dial" and 
was then published hy the author, James Freeman 
CSarke wrote of Parker's teachings as " the new 
gospel of shallow naturalism," a strange misnomer 
for a system which was nothing if not oontanp- 
toons of " naturalism," as generally named and 
known, and compact of spiritualism. Parker was 
farther characterized l^ Mr. Clarke as "the ex- 
pounder of Kegative Transcendaitalism, as Mr. 
K. W. Emerson is the expounder <^ Positive Tran- 
ecendentaliam." The former could not oonsist with 
ChristiaDity ; the latter oonld. But, in simple truth, 
wlule Parker did much more in the way <^ negative 
criticism than Emerson he was much more affirma- 
tive than the Concord seer of a definite Theism and 
of Immortality. Paper's method was denounced 
as ^at onoe ignorant and presumptuous ; ignorant 
of the deep wants of the soul ; presumptuous in its 
oontempt and self-confidence." It was not Itmg 
before Mr. Clarke made large amends for this as- 
sault, whioh is painted in here as a bai^ground 
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ttgitinst wbich the great nobility of his oonduct a 
little further oa vill come out in strong relief. 

One review of the book stood oat from all 
others, preeminent for its ability and lof^ piuse, 
that of James Martdneau in ihe ** Fioq>eotiTe R& 
view" of February, 1846; so late that mauy of 
the wounds of '42 and '43 had cicatrized — not 
healed — before this precious ointment came : 
** Honor then to the manly simplicity of Theodore 
Parker I Perish who may among Scribes and 
Pharisees, — ' orthodox liars for God,' — he at least 
has delivered his soul." He touched the essential 
point of the whole oontroversy when he aaid, " To 
hear the boastful anger of our stout believera one 
would suppose that to take np our faith on too 
easy tenns, and to be drawn into discipleehip less 
by logic than by love, were the very Sin against 
the Holy Ghost." The position of Parker's con- 
servative critics was clearly stated and Mariinean*g 
dissent from it made perfectly plain, and pari 
passu bis assent to Parker's central thought. At 
the same time various particulars were criticised — 
something that looked like Pantheism and a doc- 
trine of Inspiration that made of one kind God's 
immanence in matter and in num. The former 
Martineau was bound to overhaul by all the pre- 
dilections of his matuTCF thought. Because he had 
been a necessarian in his youth, after the manner 
of Priestley, he was ever after almost bitter in his 
assault on anything bearing either a real or formal 
resemblance to the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
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(d^ or tending to deny tliat man, as a nioral being, 
lias "life in himself." But having sounded his 
alarm he made haste to add, " Indeed, the whole 
sptiit and character <rf the book proclaim its affini- 
ties with a school quite remote from the Spinozis- 
tao." Parker's " DiBCourse " has been reviewed so 
adequately by no other hand from the time of its 
appearance until now.' 

It must not be supposed that Parker's contro- 
versy with hie oritios occupied him exclusively. It 
took but little of his time. The Bozbury preach- 
ing went on and he did not often use it as a key 
for the unlocking of bis heart It kept dose to 
{dmple themes ; overflowing with sweet piety and 
sound morality. Here and there a sermon, and 
oftener a passage, told, with volcanic enei^, what 
fires were hid away under the flowery meadows 
and the fruitful fields. For every page of contro 
veisial matter the journal has a dozen of learned 
references to books on all manner of subjects. 
There are pages on Strauss, the Steam Engine, 
Catlin's *'Korth American Indians," Prodigies, 
Birds, Animal Traits, the Political AfFairs of the 
United States and ancient Egypt, with long lists 
of the Egyptian Kings. He was stndying Bacon, 
Xieibnitz and Flato; resting himself from these 
with original readings in Anacreon, Sappho, and 
Pindar, feeding his manly piety on that of F^ne- 
lon, MadamA Guyon, and Woolman, ajid translat- 

' The article will bs foDnd in HutiiieMi's Euagi, Bevieui, 
and AddrtMia, toL i. p. 149, M^omilUn Co., ISSO, 
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in^ Grerman hym^ of mystic confidence in God. 
Moreover he wrote " Six Plain SermonB on the 
l^es " and delivered tjiem in Boston and elae- 
vhere to seven different assemblages. These were 
eanfnlly prepared while at the same time the tire- 
some, microscopic proof-reading at the De WeUe 
trangbition went on, its puhlication being for him 
the event of Jnly, 1848. Not till the work on 
this was finished did he know how tired he was. 
There was as imperative demand for rest. Body 
and mind both needed it ; the tiied heart ntost of 
all. On the eve of his departure for Europe he 
preached a sermon to his Boxhury people review- 
ing his ministry with them. It summed np clearly 
and forcibly what he had done and tried to do, and 
dwelt very tenderly upon his fears lest they should 
leave him, as other friends had done. 

Fear in the churclLes, like fire in the woods, rona 
fast and far, leavii^ few spots not bonied. I did not 
know vrhaX yoa woold do. I thon^t yon woold do 
what others did ; others had promised more bnt fled at 
the first fire. I made up my mind that yon might ask 
a dissolntion of our onion. 

He told them what he had planned to do, had 
they made good his fears : " If I could not find a 
plaoe in a church, then I meant to take it in a 
hall, in a school-honse, or a ham, under the open 
sky, wherever a word could be spoken and heard." 
There cannot be a doubt that he would have done 
so in the imagined case, for not Fox or We^cy 
had more conviction that he had a message which 
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he miiBt proclaim, bat naoeuity vaa not laid upon 

He SMled for Europe September 6, 1843, a kmd 
£riend haTing fnmislied him with the means for a 
year's travel. A new volome of the joomal was 
b^tm, and on the &y leaf is a simple drawing of 
the West Boxbory meeting-honBe, set there aa if 
to keep him 

^^De to tha kindled polats of luwTen and lunns. 

One of the first entries has a similar intent : — 

I am now to spend a year in foreign traveL In 
tiiis jrear I shall earn nothing, neither my food nor my 
clothes, nor even the p^>er I write on. I ihall increaae 
my debt to tiie world by every potato I eat, and each 
mile I traveL How shall I repay the debt F Only by 
extraordinary efforts after I return. 

His Toyage of twenty-five days in a sailing ves- 
sel was most miserable, and bred in him such a 
terror of the sea that when he came to die in 
Florence one reason that he gave for being buried 
there was that the sea had treated him bo ilL But 
he eanght thirty-eeven sabjeots for aermona on the 
way over. His European jonmal and letters are 
interesting almost ezolnsivefy for their personal 
equation. Deaoriptiona of foreign cities, buildings, 
and pictures were long since a drag in the market, 
and his were seldom of the best, Hawthorne's 
jndgnofflits of piotures and statues were sufficiently 
emde; Parker's were more so, if posoble, — as 
iriiere he says that Michael Angelo, a product <rf 
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tbe Renaissance, was " the Middle Age all over." 
But he hrought to everything an honest mind. He 
fasd no conventioDal admiratdons. His were no 
guide-book thrills. When he sees the Madonna 
della Seggiola in the Pitti Palace, and writes, 
" What a painting I God in heaven, what a paint- 
ing I " we like the note because it sonnds so true. 
Of course the subject was one which always tanta- 
lized his hungry heart It is not dear how such a 
journey could have ^ven him much mental relax* 
ation. A young man in a contemporary novel de- 
scribes himself as " resting like fuiy." The descrip- 
tion would fit Parker like a glove. His interest in 
books and the men, especially the living men, who 
had written them, was always on the alert To 
meet face to face the scholars whom till now he had 
only seen reflected in his books was his peculiar joy. 
In London he met Rev. John James Tayler, a lead- 
ing Unitarian scholar, whose study of the Fourth 
Gospel is one of the best of many, and convincing 
of its late, unapostolic origin. He also met Francis 
W. Newman, who had already taken his line of wide 
divergence from his brothei*, hut whose books were 
as yet unwritten. He and Farker differed about 
Plato and the relative truth of his Socrates and 
Xenophon's. In Paris he sees Consin, who had 
been one of bis helpers, and hears St Hilaire lec- 
ture j also hears lectures on Arabic and half a 
dozen different matters. All was grist that came 
to his mill. He called nothing conunon or un- 
clean. Statistics of all hinds jostle Comeille and 
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Cicero and Descartes and Alezandrian myBtioum 
on his joonutl'B copioos page. He §ees the Venus 
of Milo, "a glorioua human em^ure made for 
all the events of life," while (this in Florence) 
" the toy woman oame to her perfect flower in the 
Venus de Media." The unconacioiis ntilitaiian 
q>eak8 in these testhetie jodgments. 

Lyons had fur him its memories of Christian 
masaaores by the best of p^^ emperors, and in 
them he forgets, the jonnu^ says, the Boston 
Asso<natdon ; the fact being that they remind him 
(^ it and brace him for his milder sufferings. The 
memories of Avignon are those of the papal cap- 
tivity and the Boman inquisition, the instmments 
of wfaiob bite into his imagination as they once had 
done into men's living flesh. Genoa's sumptuous 
palaces attract him much, her handsome womrai 
more. At Pisa there is ** another tower which 
resembles the great one only in ita leaning. This 
is like all imitators ; they get the halting step, not 
the inspiration." From Pisa be went to Florence, 
and in Savonarola'B cell did honu^ to " that daunt- 
less soul who feared notiiing hut wrong and fear." 
He is much impressed by Michael Angelo's sym- 
bolic figures on the Medicean tombs. With nai're 
unconsciooaness he penetrates the sculptor's secret 
when he says, " I do not see the connection <tf 
these figures with a tomb or chapeL" No more 
did Michael Angelo. His meaning was, — 
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In Bonie he a exceedingly alliteratiTe in hia 
dMcription of Engliah touuta: "Wherever the 
TgngTiah go ibej cerry with tbcm Qteip {Hride, their 
ptefndice, their port, theii porter, and their pioUes." 
He letB his fancy |day vith the relics of Uie C3tri»- 
tian city, erot while his imderstaiidiDg halts. He 
brings no nngraciona skeptioisin to the Catacombs, 
and they shalce hia heart with deep emotionfl of 
gratefnlneBB and admiration. '* Yet I ooold not bat 
thiitk how easy it mo«t have eeemedf and have 
been, too, to bear the chxib of martyrdom." He 
is convinced that the Church departed from its 
primitiTe eimplioitf long before Confitantine. In 
the Colisenm he had naturally a pagan thought — 
what a fine place it would be in which to preach 
" Parkerism." He duly visited the Pope, then 
GT^;ory XYI., who received him and others very 
kindly, wearing a monk's smple dress. It is by 
no means an unsympathetio mind that he brings to 
the judgment of the Boman Chnroh. He tjiinks 
it " cultivates feelings of reverence, of faith, of 
gentJenees, better than the Protestant churches; 
but I oan't think it affects t^ conscience so pow- 
erfully, and I know that at present it does not 
appeal to the reason or practical good sense." A 
great deal of bard work went to his endeavor to 
do perfect justice to the ancient city who is " the 
nx>ther of us alL" 

All the poet in him BtLrs to the motion of the 
Venetian gondolas and dreams a dream of what 
the glory of the oi^ formerly had been, " the pre- 
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aenoe that onoe so stnmgely rose bedde the 
waters." Fadoa, Vicenza, and Verona did not 
detain him long. He must have walked Veiona'B 
BpaciouB Bquare remembering Dante's homeless 
{eet with oonscioiu sympadiy. Here was another 
who had been in hell, and must soon be gcnng 
back. He croeses the Alps and sees Innsbriiok, 
with its chief wonder of Maximilian's splendid 
cenotaph, and then goes to Mmiich, and to Vi- 
enna, whioh impresBes him as the most friTolous 
city in Europe, — far more frivoknu than Paris. 
At Prague, aa everywhere where Jews abound, he 
makes a study of the Qhetto. The andent syna- 
gogaa, its walls so black with grime, lest cleaning 
them might efface the name of God, most have 
been to him a lively parable. In Grermany, tH' 
oept for Dresden, where he had twelve days for 
Raphael's Sifitine Madonna and the other piotoreB, 
ihe interest is centred more <m persons tiian on 
things. In Berlin, SoheOing, at seventy, was sadly 
lacking in that old strength whieh had moved so 
many, Parker with the rest. He heard Vatke 
also, bnt there was no hint of his fruitful germ 
of all that has now come to flower and fmit in 
Kaenen and Wellhaasen. Gtnng to Potsdam he 
felt that, like the Boman Emperor, he had lost a 
day. Sans Sonci was " sans everything " to him. 
In Halle he heard lectures by Tholuck and had 
delightful interviews with him and Schlosser, then 
a veteran, and Qervinns, who was Parker's junior 
by a few years. By this time Parker's sober 
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■eoond Uwii^U omceming Stmm had ocmie to 

Gflrnmn tfiinfc* dut &e fatflneDee oS Stnum hu 
pawod Mrfty ; bo ikya Ulnunn. I think than mirtaken. 
The fir$t mfloence, that of nuking » noiae, is orar, no 
donht ; bnt the tanth that he has bron^il to lij^ will 
•ink into Genuaa ibeidogy and immH it anew. . . . 
Men mutake a txua^on oftJte meaiaapfr a tntaHim of 
ihtmd. 

^s TimtB to Ewald and F. C. Banr at Tiilnn- 
gen were highly significant. He found Ewald with 
his hair about his BhonMen, wearing a kind of 
calico bkmae, with no waistcoat or neckerchief, 
and with a corresponding freedom in his thought, 
though he regarded De Wette as too akepticaL 
Baur must have made for Parker a bad quarter of 
an hour, ias when Parker asked him how many 
hotini a day he studied he answered, " Alas 1 only 
eighteen ; ' two or three hours more than Parker's 
maarimam allowance. To go to B£le to see Be 
Wetto was to make a sacred pilgrimage, so long 
had he been convendng with his mind. He was 
much disappointed to find that De Wette had 
not received a copy of the " Introduction " which 
he had ordered sent to him. He found De Wette 
more conservative than he had been ; somewhat 
subdued to the environment of timidity in whidi 
he had worked so long. But Parker's explanation 
was his lack of ** a sound and settled philosophy," 
of Transcendentalism all compact. 

One of the most attractive incidents of his Grer- 
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man travel vas a visit in Berlin to Bettine von 
Amim, Vboee fnendship with Gioetihe waB taken 
more serioosly in 1848 than it is now. 

May 23, 1844. I told her that, if Hie men laek cour- 
age [u she complained] she had enengh ; that she had 
the courage of a Jewish pcofbet and the inspiration of 
a Christian apostle. She said she was not Christian, 
bnt heathen, — she jaayed to Jupiter. I told her that 
was nothing ; there was but one God, whose mime was 
neither Jupiter nor Jehovah, and he took each true 
prayer. Then aba said again she was no Christian. I 
asked, " Have yon no respect for Christ ? " " None for 
tiiopenon, for he had done more harm to the world 
than any other man." I found, however, that for the 
man Jesos of Nazareth, and for all the great doctrines 
of religion, she had the profonndeat respect I told her 
there was, to my thinking, bnt one religion, — that was 
betTiff good and doing good. 

A complete disclosure of his thought would, 
however, have revealed that, to his thinking, a man 
cooM not be good without loving God, at least 
onoonsoionBly. His piety and morality were one, 
and that one was piety " in its descent and being " 
albeit morality in its manifestation to the world. 

In England he met Hennell, a giant in those 
days of English oritioal b^innings, and Sterling, 
drawing near to his untimely end, and Carlyle, 
with whom he had tea, bnt, apparently, less nectar 
and ambrosia than he had hoped. Mtutinean had 
not yet come to live in London. Parker sought 
him in Liverpool and preached for him, there be- 
ing no Liverpool Association to put up the bars. 
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Here and there, especiallj in Gonnai^, be lutd 
writteo Dr. Fronds letters of nnooiiBCSOiiable length, 
telling TiiTn a thonssnd things abont t^"* libraries, 
the QiUTeTsitieB, and the i^ofesaors, vhiob he knew 
would do him good. He ptwaee his oonrage in 
supplying his pulpit, hearing that the bretbren will 
not exchange with him. He wonders what the 
Unitarians will do with two snob liberal scbolars 
as him and Noyes in the Divinity ScbooL Some 
of them grew up to them in a few years and others 
passed beyond them into larger views. 

Mr. Parker reached home September 1, 1844, 
i^ter a voyage of twelve days, "completing the 
qnickest passage ever made." It was evening when 
he got there, but the ne^bore, and their childres 
" in their several beds," must be seen before he 
could seek his own. His year of travel had not 
been unmixed delight. He had had ugly symptoms 
in his bead and ude. But the yew had been one 
f^ the most profitable of all his oonrse. He had 
seen many things of whidi he had only read before, 
and they had been made real for him. Heneetortii 
much of his reading would have a body and form 
it had not yet had. He was grateful for so mooh, 
glad to be baok again ; but wondered much what 
Uie untrodden future had in store. 
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SWOBD AHD TEOWIL 

The adgnifioanoe of my title is that Parker's 
divided duly for seme time after his retnm from 
Europe vas not unlike that of Nehemiah'a men at 
work upon Jeroaalem's iralL With one hand they 
wrought at the wall and with the other they cai^ 
ried a we^>on. The work, under soch oonditious, 
oonld uot hare gone on smoothly and been all that 
it would hare been oonld each workman have had 
both hands for it. It is interesting to imagine 
what Parker's work would have been if he had not 
been fettered, first by a theolc^ical and then by s 
political oontroTen^. In that ease we should have 
had more books from him and better ; they wooid 
have been more meditative in their tone, with 
fewer lines that we oould wish to blot beoanse they 
bear either the marks of haste or some trace of 
irritation with his critioa' dull misapprehension ac 
their cruel wrong. What he saw, he saw so {dainly 
that others' inability to see it stniok him as willful 
blindness, and the compliment that he pud to th^ 
intelligenoe was on its obverse ride an imputation 
of intellectual dishonesty, of which tiiere was, as 
of Mercntio's wound, euongh. He had the defect 
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of his emotional quality. Like all affectionate 
people, he thought in persons, and could viQi dif- 
ficulty eeparate the opinion from the man, and, 
while reprobating that, let the man go nnscathed. 
He oonld do this when his emotion was recollected 
in ttanqoillity, but not when he was writing and 
speabJng at white heat. There was no lack of 
censors at the time. Fiuibfal were Ute wounds of 
friends, who put their fing^s on each ailing spot 
with the best intentions iu the world. One of 
the strangest things we have to reckon with is his 
naiVe uncouscionsness of his own hard sayings — 
how many and how hard they were. It is the 
stranger because he was so sensitiYe to every coun- 
ter-stroke. But this unconficionaness was not nni- 
fonn. Some of his most awful personal denuncia- 
tions were written in an agony of prayer and tears. 
Gladly would he have been delivered from the 
necesnty of braiding such a whip for clergymen 
and politicians desecrating the temple of God's 
truth and justice with their sordid bartering. But 
his was Luther's case : So help him God he could 
" do no other." 

When we come to see how Parker's studies were 
invaded by the mighty opposites of the pro-slaveiy 
and anti-^very parties, we shall not regret the 
sacrifice he made ; nor can we regret his theological 
and reli^us controveniy, whatever its deduction 
from the more genial aspect he might otherwise 
have worn. In either case the vigor and splendor 
of his personality were immeasurably enhanced. 
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Here the oBeful ooaotiy minister was made the 
propliet of tlie century, and tii&re one of tlie ohi^ 
among the champions of the anti-elareiy caoae. 

In matters theoli^ical and religious, to be 
" mighly careful to tell no lies," the mark of an- 
other clergyman's high calling, was not enough for 
him. He had not so learned the Unitarian gospel, 
sitting at Chamung's feet and looking up into 
those large spiritual eyes. He saw that in the 
original Unitarian controvert^ the denials all had 
to come out sooner or later, and that the final 
explosion was more dangerous every day it was 
ddayed. He remembered the old charges oi 
hypocritical concealment and the humiliation of te- 
bntting them. The policy of silence and reserve 
might do £ar others ; it was impossible for him. 
But if, after his return from Europe, he had been 
quietly ignored, or bad been made the object of no 
direct attack, he might, possibly, have remained a 
suburban minister all bis days. As it was, the 
bad blood of bis opponents was the seed of his 
heretical ohoroK Their persecution gave him the 
costly and magnificent advertisement wbidi he re- 
quired to bring bis larger talents into fuller play. 
We cannot be too grateful to them for the service 
whidi tbcy rendered him, and, through him, the 
religious world. 

He took up his work again in September, 1S44. 
In November following, Bev. John T. Sargent 
asked him to exdiange with him. Now, it bo hap- 
pened that Mr. Sargent's Suffolk Street Chapel 
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iras a mission ohapel acder tlie charge of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. In a letter to 
the Boston Associatioa, Parker gave him a good 
character, saying voraciously : — 

His family contribated largely to the erectdim and 
embelliabment of the chapel from which he ia expelled. 
He has himself spent freely hb own property for the 
poor under his charge and has been nndring in his 
labors. No shadow of reproach attaches to bis name, 
but on the eontraiy he is distii^aiBhed beyond his fel- 
lows by the exoelLenoe at his character and the noble- 
ness of his life. A righteons and a self-denying man 
he went ont into tiie lanes and big^iways of Boston, 
gathering t<^ether the poor and forsaken, and formed 
» Society which prospered mider his ministry and be- 
came strongly attached to him. 

The (rfficers of the Benevolent Fraternity hardly 
needed to be told tiiese things. They knew them 
and justly appreciated them ; also that Mr. Sar- 
gent's family was one of prop^^ and standing. 
They knew, moreover, t^t Mr. Sargent differed 
frankly from Mr. Parker's heretical opinions. 
But he had ^ven Parker the hand of fellowship 
and he would not withdraw it. Thereupon the 
Fraternity sent him such a letter of correction and 
reproof that nothing was possible for him but to 
resign his charge. The mtuation was not a plea- 
sant one for ^e Fraternity, but its ofBoials had the 
courage of their conviotions and Mr. Sai^nt found 
bis occupation gone.' 

* Aftei a aliort ■ettlemont in SomeniUe, he pteachad infia- 
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dose apoa the Sargent inoideiit oame another. 
December 26th, Mr. Parker took his torn at the 
Boston Thureday lecture, a venerable institution 
which had fallen avay a good deal from its origi- 
nal estate ; at least in popnlar estimation. It was 
preaohed at the First Cburoh, of which Dr. Froth- 
ingKftTii was minister, at 11 A. H., the yoong Octa- 
vios" doing ardoons and nnremonerated dnty at 
the bellowB," HtUe imagining that he would tnte 
day be the bu^rapher of the heretic who crowded 
with an eager throng the pews which generally 
mustered only a few scattered individuals and ^o- 
radic groups. Parker's subject was " The Belation 
of Jesus to his Age and the Ages." Those walla 
had never echoed to a loftier tribute to the exoel- 
lenoe of Jesns, but his humanity was not disguised. 
It was made as pl^ as words oould make it, while 
doll the pennanenee vi his influence was chanted 

qnentl; la tlie ncan liberal pnlplti, and I would not iHlliiiKly 
fragst ona of hit leniioin vhioh I heard in Hublehaad on Oib 
oompluuly ot tlifl North irath th« Santh in the mninteoanoe of 
■lATory. The text vaa, Jer. i. 13, " I see n laetiung^-pot and tlia 
faoa tiwreof ii towaidi the Nordi." Be wu an efBoIent worker 
npoQ antiralaverrlinee. Later hia apaoiinu honae vu tlw attzao- 
live looal habitatdon of the Radical Clnb, Hra. Sargent dtnng' iti 
honora ver; graeioni^y. StraBg«l; enong-h the BaneTolent Fra- 
ternity of Chnnthea haa fallen heir to the vtste ot the Twenty, 
eighth Congngational Society, Parker HemoriBl Hall, and it baa 
been the eonatant stm of Hev. B. A. Horton, the moat active 
cd&MT of the H^temity, to adminiater the tmat in a nuumer hon- 
orable to Parher'a memory. When Mr. Horton waa a theologioal 
atndent at MeadTille he fonnd ParlcBr^a worb conapitrnonaly ab- 
■ent from the library and inadgated me to noare a gift of Uiaa 
Cobbe'a edition, vhioh the faeolty did not tefnae. 
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in a rhapsody of lyric speech. Never wag nttei^ 
anoe more afSrmatiTe ; but the n^;ation of the 
supernatural was there, and the brethren fastened 
their attention npon this and worried themselves 
into a fever of exeitement over it. Something 
mnst be done to prevent a repetition of this scan- 
dal, and the ingenions mind of Dr. Frothingfaam 
found out the remedy. It was to take bach into 
his own hands the management of the Thursday 
lecture and invite whom be would, conspicuonsly 
leaving Mr. Parker ont. The lecture had origi- 
nally been the Urst Chnroh's own affair ; it bad 
not been for one hundred and seventy years, but 
wbat more simple than to retnm to first printnples. 
" The device,*' says O. B. Frothingham, ** was in- 
genions bnt not handsome. The ungodly called it 
a trick." The Thursday lecture died of it, and not 
Parker. It was a lingering death, and a resurrecv 
tion was afterward attempted but without anocess. 
No mondi was now without its sign. In Jan- 
uary, 1845, James Freeman Clarke exchanged 
polpits with Mr. Parker,^ 6^ankly disavowing in 
advance all sympathy with bis heretical opinions. 
'* Black Sunday," wrote Mr. Clarke in his journal. 
It proved blacker than he thoi^ht. Fifteen of his 
strongest men, financially and socially, with their 
families, left his society and joined themselves to 

1 Whoae MTDum " lie EioeIlen«« of Qoodnen " is good read- 
ti^ nmr and will be at any time to oome. It may haTe b«en at 
this, Init it vrss, I think, of anollier, that one of Mr. Clarke'i stuiitl; 
women uid to Porkar at tlie choToh door, " Iwiah that Theodore 
Parker oonld have heaid thai aermon I " 
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Ber. B. C. Wateraton, who, as minister of one of 
thfl Fratemity ChapelB, had otBcionsly proohiimed 
that he was no snoh oonsorter with heretics as Mr. 
Saigent, and had been rewarded by an invitation 
to become the pastor of a new society with a fine 
Dew chnroh. It was a hard bh>w for Mr. Clarke, 
trying to btiild a church on unconventional lines, 
and fighting against odds, Giood men, one of them 
John A. Andrew, whom a great fame awaited as 
Governor of Massachnsetts, expostulated with both 
Clarke md Parker, hoping to prevent the exchange, 
but th^ knew not what manner of spirit they were 
of. The men who agreed with Parker, and yet 
dared not exchange with him, must have seen them- 
selves reflected in the bright mirror of Clwke's 
preeminent nolnlity and heeai much ashamed. 
Little heart oould tiiej have had for the meeting 
of the Association the next night at Bartol's 
(Jannwy 27), the subject for disonssion being, as 
Clarke's diaty witnesses, " Expnlmon of Theodore 



It is worth noticing that Mr. Clarke was soon 
after made a director of the American Unitarian 
Association,^ tangible evidence that the Unitarian 
principle of intellectoal liberty had not perished 
in the house of its friends.* But Parker had 
* Net, jtit MUM mote, dw B 



* In genual Pulcer vh mnoh lea feared and iLmuwd I17 the 
mbmban and eoantrj miiiiiteiB ontsids tlie Boston AncK^atioii, 
tlie7 uotfoelisg M mpcodUe ftnliiiiiH Hi tlia membenof that 
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other sheep who were not of that fold and they 
would have a shepherd. Jautuuy 22d, four days 
in adimiiGe of the ezohange with Clarke, a number 
of gentlemen met and passed one brief resolution : 
" That the Rev. Theodore Parker hare a chance 
to be heard in Boston." The event for February 
was his first sermon in the Melodeon, on Sunday 
the 16th of that month. 

Parker had found lumself more at home than 
ever in the West Boxbury pulpit after his return 
from Europe. The people were hungry for his 
word, more sweet and wholesome than any that 
Dr. Francis and the other substitutes had given 
them. On his part there was a new sense of his 
mission. He had not been to Wittenberg for no- 
thing and taken counsel there with Luther's in- 
domitable spirit. At many points the recollections 
of his foreign travel touched his thought with 
images of beauty and of power. Brook Farm, 
oalj a mile away across the fields, was now enter- 
ing on its later and more formal, Foiirierite, stage. 
But to walk over there was to find Bipley, always 
a congenial spirit, who had not forgotten his good 
visit with Parker in 183T, or anotlier in 1839, 
"which was in fact the causal and immediate ante- 
cedent of Brook Farm with all its wondrous expe- 
riences," ^ and with Bipley others of quick intel- 

1 Lettei of Bipley to Parker, October 2G, 1868. Bat PaAei 
took no Btook in tka enterpiiea exoept litenJly. See Fn>t}iiiiff- 
ham'a George Bipley, p. IM, aud bis Theodore Parhtr,'-^ 138; 
alwj Liuduy Swift's Brook Farm, p. 22, ct pattim. 
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ligence. His Sunday congregation had generally 
a few visitors from the Farm. Geotge William 
Curtia and bis brother Burrill, who had come fre- 
quently, had now gone to Concord to try EEinning 
there. If they had come to church wearing the 
bright chintz blouses and pretty tasseled cape in 
which yomig Higginson saw them on one of his 
"cheerful yesterdays" the sensation would have 



There were many offshoots of "the newness'* 
in those days and among them was the "Dial," 
which told its first sunny hours in 1840 and its 
last overclouded ones in 1844. The beat accounts 
of it will be found in Higgioson's " Margaret Ful- 
ler Oasoli," and Cooke's " Italph Waldo Emeraon," 
but the four Tolomes are its own best evidence. 
Emerson describes it as " a modest quarterly jour- 
nal under the editorship of Margaret Fuller," and 
says, "Perhaps its writers were also its chief 
readers. Bat it had some noble papers; per- 
haps the best of Margaret Fuller's. It had some 
numbers highly important, because they contained 
papers by Theodore Parker," which, so Emerson 
is quoted, " sold the numbers." Emerson and 
Ripley were associated with Miss Fuller in the 
editing for two years, and Uien, her health failing, 
Emerson became editor-in-chief. For Parker it 
was never satisfactory. The only early number 
to which he contributed nothing was the one which 
Carlyle denounced as "all spirit-like, aeriform, 
aurorarborealis like." For this number Miss Ful- 
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ler wiote 85 of its 1S6 pages — tbia proportioii 
because the articles promised l^ otheis did n't come 
to hand. She writes of Pitrker's being ** disgusted 
with Thoreau's pieces," and for Alcotfs "Oi^ 
phic Savings " and others his appreciation was as 
much below t^LCir worth aa Emerson's above it. 
His own " Massachusetts Quarterly Boview " of a 
later date ezpreesed better than the " Dial " his 
ideal of what a quarterly sbonld be, — *' die Dial 
with a beard," — but it baa bad no suoh permanent 
engagement as the " Dial " for those who have 
been profoundly interested in the history of New 
England thought and culture. 

Parker had more than one good reason for 
thinking kindly of the " DiaL" It brought the 
mountain air of Emerson's thought into his study, 
and it gave him an opptnttuuty to reach a wider 
audience than that of his Boxbury meeting-honse. 
He avuled himself of this opportunity with much 
eagerness. In the first number, July, 1840, his 
article was " The Divine Presence in Nature and 
the Soul." For companions- it had at least four 
immortals, — Emerson's " Problem ; " Thoreau's 
" Sympathy ; " John S. Dwight's " Kest ; " and 
Mrs. Ellen Hooper's " Lines : " — 

I dept ud dnamed thmt Ufa wM Bunly. 

Sabsequent numbers, until he went to Europe, had 
almost invariably some contribution frran his hand. 
He was do longer so welcome to the " Examiner " 
as he had been, or could only write for It with his 
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left Itand; hence the '*Dial" opening was more 
precious. His "Noughts on Labor" appeared 
in April, 1841; "The Pharisees" in the July 
number of that year, while in the number for Jan- 
uary, 1842, he had two elaborate articles, " Ger- 
man Literature " and " Thoughts on Theology," 
reviewing " Domer's Christology." His review of 
StrauBB appeared in the " Examiner " of April, 
1840, and a graphic sketdi of St, Bernard in 
October, 1841 ; ncme of these articles except the 
Strauss reached ihe degree of elaboration which 
marked several of his articles for the " Massachn- 
setts Quarterly Beview," which began its course 
in December, 1847, ran for three years, and then 
" came to an end direct^ through the failure of 
the publishers, though they had always found the 
' Beview * profitable to them." He joined himself 
reluctantly with Mr. Emerson and J, E. Csbot ^ to 
edit this " Beview," bat soon became sole editor 
and principal writer. Here appeared his review of 
» Channing's Life," " Character of Mr. Prescott 
as a Historian," "Rrescott's Conquest of Mexico," 
" The Administration of the Late Mr. Polk," » The 
Writings of Balph Waldo Emerson," " Hildreth's 
History of the United States," "The Political 
DestJoataoQ of America ; " also such elaborate ser- 
mons as those upon " The Death of John Qnincy 
Adams," and " The Mesoan War." 

1 Emenoo's «xoellont luofrntphor, Hia aeoonnt of tli« matte, 
ikmoir of Bt^h Waldo Ematon, p. 497, H quite diSeNnt fmn 
thmt of Ur. Wcin ; a. v., toL L p. 200. 
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Theodore Parker's diatinctioii was in bat small 
part that of a man of letters. To pure literature, 
which most have, to be so oonstitnted, some az- 
trinBio grace to match its intrinsia quality, he 
made no considerable addition. The preacher in 
him was too overpowering to permit a brother 
near the throne. The habit of the essayist was 
too much that of the rapid eermonizer, who did 
not oare to " file his line " or had no lime to do 
it. His sermon st^le, loose, copious, expansive, 
eloquent, — admirable for its purpose, — was too 
ung^rt, diffnse, redundant for the printed page. 
But his power of stat^n^it was remarkable, and 
the cumulative force of it — the massing of facts, 
the abundance of bappy illustration. A certain 
homely baauly was the most attractive feature of 
both his speaking and wnting, and there was more 
of t^in in biH sermons t.ban in his reviews and other 
articles prepared for this or that periodicaL Of 
the homeliness his vocabulary was Bofficient proof. 
Ninety-one of his words out of each hundred were 
Anglo-Saxon, to eighty-five of Webster's and sev- 
enty-four of Sumner's. Counting incidentally one 
of his pages, I was astonished at the number of 
words and found I had been counting monocylla- 
bles for the most part. As with words, bo too with 
things. He wrote : — 

The roots which &e beasts and which men feed 
upon —what homely and yet what comely things they 
are ! nay, the commonest of them all baa a certain hard 
but mascnline beauty and attractiTeneBS." 
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^ said of the potatoes : — 

" I cannot see thena lying in heaps in the larmer's 
fields, or in wagon-loada brought to market, the earth 
still fJingi'^g to their aides, without reverence for that 
infinite wisdom which pata such beauty into conunou 
things. 

That " wholeness of tissoe " vluch Matthew 
AnuM missed in Emerson was seldom to be fonnd 
in any oontdnnoiiB jnece of Parker's writing, but 
ve can never go tar with him without coming npon 
some passage of sweet and wholesome beauty, and 
his epithets were so vivid that dozens of them 
make a pctore for the mind, aa where the farmer's 
boy, lying awake after he has gone to bed, hears 
the ripe apples plumping down in the stiU moon- 
light. It was becaose of such tubings that the com- 
mon people heard him gladly. He called the words 
of Jesus " words so deep that a duH could imder> 
stand them," and to that lovely paradox he often 
furnished a convintong illustration. 

He was not one of those " indolent reviewers " 
who, fearing to break a butterfly upon the wheel, 
do nothmg in a serious manner, and depend for 
their knowledge of all subjects on the books which 
th^ review. No one could have done review work 
from the surface of his mind more easily than 
Parker, but few have ever gone about that work 
with such deliberate special preparation. The 
pages of hie joomal show how much of this went 
into the foundations of his review of Strauss's 
" Life of Jesus." Page after page is thick with 
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notes upon hia leading and references to anthoiv 
ities. There was the book itself to read, — some 
1600 pages, — and I remember well how that took 
me a sdid month, at least two hundred honrs; 
bat that was only the beginning of his toiL He 
read all the books, pamphlets, and reviews attack- 
ing or defending Stranss. When he came to write, 
he wasted time and space npon a liTety application 
of Stranss's theory to certun known histtmoal 
events. He wrote too much as if Strauss denied 
the existenoe of an historical Jesns. It is certain 
that all subsequent studies have tended to oon> 
firm what is moBt essential in Strauss, namely, 
that ideas have had enormous plastic stress upon 
the alleged facts of the New Testament nairatiim ; 
especially those ideas that were in process of de- 
velopment in the first and second centuries. 

Before writing the two articles on Prescott's 
histories he read hard for seven months upon the 
subjects of those histories. He read all of Pres- 
cott's own authorities except certain MSS. which 
were Pr^Kiott'a private ytoperty. The review of 
Polk's administration reads as if he had read every 
book, congressional report, and newspaper bearii^ 
on the subject, which he treated in the largest way, 
reviewing the whole course of the Texan trouble 
from its earliest beginning to its monstrouB end. 
He was never more effective than in sudi work as 
this. EDs stock and mastery of facts were some- 
tlung marvelous. Bat he was not content unless 
he could set his concrete examples in a frame of 
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pHbsophic generalizaUon. Hence, witere the Irisli 
l^isktor would say "a few words before I begin," 
be is more prodigal; bia introductions are eom- 
monly too loi^. He was never so bapp; in deal- 
ing witb literaiy Bubjects as in dealing witb tbose 
ooncretely etbical and political and religious ; and 
never so happy in dealing with the large and meta- 
physioal aspects of religion as when treating its spe- 
cific manifestations. Thus, his ^borate review of 
Emerson is mainly interesting for its cordial recog- 
nition c^ Emerson's preeminent ability. He praises 
Emerson for qualities generally denied to Parker 
himself: "There is not in all his works a single 
jeer or ill-natnred sarcasm." Yet one passage 
reads as if he were beholding Mmaalf in the glass 
and painting himself as he was. He is praising 
Emerson's American gec^raphy and botany and so 
on. What he says is true of Emerson, but as true 
of Parker : — 

He tells of the rhodora, the elab-moss, the bloom- 
ing; clover, not of the hibiacua and the asphodel. He 
knowe the Knmble-bee, the blackbbd, the bat, and the 
wren, aad is not ashamed to say or eing i^ the things 
nnder his own eyea. He illaatratea his high thon^t 
by common things oat of oar pWn Kew England life, 
— the meeting in the church, the Sonday-aohool, the 
dancing-school, a hncklebeny party, tlie boya and girls 
hastening home from achool, the yonth in the shop, 
be^miing an nnconacioiis conrtehip with his onheeding 
customer, the farmers aboat their work in the fields, 
the bustling trader in the city, the cattle, the new hay, 
the voters at a town meeting, the vill^e brawler in a 
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tareni fnU of t^isf riot, die eolueiTfttiTe who tbinka the 
naticat ia loot if his ticket ehance to miscany, the bigot 
wonhijung the knotJiole throagh which a dnety beam 
of li|^ baa looked in npon bis darkness, the radical 
iriio declares that nothing is good if established, and 
the patent reformer who screams in jam ears that he 
can finish tbe world with a single toach, — and out of 
bH these he makes bis poetry, or Uhistrates bis philo- 
sophy, . . . Even Mr. Emerson's recent exaggerated 
praise of England * is snch a pan^yrio aa none bat an 
American UMild bestow. 

Parker valued intmtioii as the scarce of primary 
religions ideas, but distrusted it for workaday 
affairs. He complins of Emerson that " he un- 
derralues the logical, demonstrative, and historical 
understanding." He did not doubt the reality of 
■'ecstasy," "the state of intuition in which man 
loses his individnal self-consciousness," but " all that 
mankind has learned in this way is little compared 
with the results of reflection, of meditation, and 
careful, conscientious looking after truth." ** Med- 
itation " was not one of his own mental qualities. 
It was one of Channing's to a preeminent decree, 
and here tlie comparison between him and Parker 
is to the disadTantage of the latter. Parker resents 
Emerson's disparagement of books, but his own 
devotion to them was excessive. John S. I>wight 
put his finger on this ailing spot in March, 1837 : 

Don't yon often turn aside from your own reflection 

from the fear of losing what another has said or written 

> In Mnglith Traiti. 
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on the ml^flet? Hkve yoq not too mneh of a nuuuafrar 
all printed thrngs, — m if books were [more tbnn ?] the 
symbols of that trntfa to which the stnd^it aBinres P Yoa 
writ«, 7011 read, jon talk, jon Hiink in a hnny for fear 
of not getting alL 

A lack of self-reliance has not often been attrib- 
uted to Parker, but pliunfy there vas something 
of it here. 

When be says that no man is further from Pan> 
theism than Smerson, the advocate has usnrped 
the jiidge'a bench. He has " a pain in his brother's 
aide " which for a moment dims his sight. It is 
not perfectly clear when he writes of Emerson's 
poems. He pnuses moat some that were thought 
to be obscure. Generally he had sound apprecia- 
tion of their best elements, and reprobated real 
faults ; yet he could only say of the " Woodnotes " 
that it had " some pleasing lines," but that *' a 
pine-tree which should talk like Mr. Emerson's 
pine ought to be plucked np by the roots and cast 
into the sea." "Monadnoc"iB written down as 
" forced and unnatoral, as well as poor and weak." 
This sky-bom transcendentalist was not only " rich 
in saving common sense," but sometimes matter^ 
of-faot and joosaio overmuch in his dealings with 
things imaginative and poetic 

His reading of poetry was wide and included 
mnch of the best that had been written, yet we 
find things that were merely pretty pasted into his 
joumaL The older English poets were well known 
to him and the qnotations in his sermons are fre- 
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quentlf from them. Of course Geoi^ Herbert's 
" Maa " was a lasting favorite with him, and 
William Blake's " Divine Image ". — 

To Meroy, Hty, Peaoe, uid Lots — 
is written in his jonmal of 1842 when it was 
treasure known to few. His own satisfaction in 
writing verse was oat of all proportion with his 
poetical ability. He did much in the way (d trans- 
lation ; doing German myetio hymns into English, 
and attempting such elusive things as Heine's 
songs. His own " Protean Wishes," published in 
the " Dial," JvHy, 1841, is a pleasant variation of 
a well-worn theme. Three of his sonnets (perhaps 
more) appeared in the " Liberty Bell," which was 
mng once a year by the managers of the Anti- 
Slavery Fair. One of these (1846),^ divided into 
three quatrains, dropping the couplet from the 
end, and somewhat changed, has long been a favo- 
rite hyma in liberal and even in some orthodox 
(lurches. It is reproduced herewith as printed in 
the " Liberty BeU ": "— 

Oh thou great Ftieod to all the lolit of man, 
Wlio once appemr'd in hnmblMt goiae ImIow, 
ffin to rebuke and break the osptiTs's obain. 
To mU thy brethran forth from want and wo«, — 

* Probablj »ritt«n eatlier, ai waa the other pnUubed at tba 

Jenu (ben li no no DBini B dar thiu — (lie}. 

* The laat lon^'drawn line is miiah vaiied aa printed bj differ* 
ent biogmphen and others qnoting it. The best Tariant, bnt, I 
think, Tithont anthority ia, — 

To ntiUn tbdr blssdlsg bioChBn Erom tha dut 
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Thee would I on^. Tli; Tnili is idll die ligb 
Which gaiiea the natjona — gioj^ag on theit mj, 
Stninblii^ tad falling in disaatmii* night, 
Yet hoping eyer for the perfeot da7 ; 
Tea I thou art Mill the Life ; Ihon art the Way 
The boliait knov, — Light, Life, and Way of Heanii I 
And they who deanat hope and deepeat piKj, 
Toil b7 the Li^t, life. Way, which thou hast giTaii. 
And liy th; Tmth aapiring mottaU trnst 
T" iqilift theii faint and bleeding brothen Teanned fiom tlie dnat. 

In the " Liberty Bell " of 1851, there is " A 
Sonnet for the Times." The subject is the same 
as that of Whittier's " Ichabod," — Webster's 
moral suicide of March 7, 18S0, — and it does 
not compare well with that splendid malediction. 
The following is better. Qnite frequently his per- 
sonal devoutnesa ran into thb arbitrary form : — 

Father, I will not aak for wealili or fame. 

Though onee they vonld hsTe joyad m; eanul mbm : 
I ahndder not to bear a hated name. 

Wanting all weiltli, IDT«elf my tide dafenae. 
But gire me, Lord, eyea to behold the tnith ; 

A seeing wnee that know* the eternal right ; 
A heart with inty filled, and genHert mtb ; 

A manly faith that make* all darknaa li{^ : 
Give me the power to labor for mankind ; 

Make ma the mmth of moh as oaunot apeak ; 
Eyea 1st ma be to gro^ng men and blind ; 

A oonooienoe to tba baae ; and to the weak 
Lat me be hands and feet ; and to the fooliah, mmd ; 

And lead Mill further on anoh m thy kii^dom aaek. 

The following hymn, which he introduced into 
a sermon oa the Ecclesiastical Conception of God, 
is far less poetical than the deliberate prose of his 
more lyrical moments, and yet not lightly to be 
set aside: — 
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and putHag all the money earned in this way ioto 
books. He was well advertised by his opponents, 
and bad ss many opporttmities as be desired. In 
one year (1855) we find bim spending |ll500 for 
books, but in 1855 he was already saving bis book- 
money to protect fagitive slaves. He could use 
his lecture money the more freely because tbeie 
was a fury godmother on the scene — the kind 
annt of Mrs. Parker, who did much to reduce the 
expense of housekeeping,' while, farther on, Mrs. 
Parker's means were augmented by property com- 
ing from her parents. 

Many of lus books were bought with reference 
to a projected " Development of Religion " few 
which be read and planned extensively but wrote 
only two hundred and Beventy manuscript pages. 
" Which of all my books," he once aaked Colonel 
Hi^^;inson,' " do yon think I have most enjoyed ? " 
It was that Ainsworth'a Latin Dictionaty fduch 
he had bought with the income of his berrying : 
" Theodore Parker, ejus liber, 1822." He had a 
great liking for voluminoufl encydopsedias such as 
Bayle'fl, the French " Biographie Universale," Pieiv 
er's "Universal-Lexicon," thirty-foor volumes; 
Ersch and Grrubcr's " Allegemeiue Encydopadie " 

' Sbe would fain have {pven the Park«ci tlunr Boston hooatt, 
of whioli she held a mortgaga, bnt Mr. Parker refused the favoi, 
and she died leaTuig a will which did not embody the i|it«ntia(W 
ihe hod pltunly had in mind. 

^ Whoae account of Mr. Patker'i tibrary in ihe annual report 
of the Boston Public Library for 1883, " Doeoment 103 " for that 
year, is to gooA that I would gladij copy it entile, bat oan only, 
while nmi^ it b«ely, oommend it heartily. 
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in one hundred and fifty volumes ; and with these 
he had many others of their kind. Such boohs 
were eloquent of hie insatiable appetite for in- 
formation, an appetite which would have " mocked 
the meat it fed on " if the provision had been 
scantier than it was. Of similar character were 
his collections of literaty history, travels, and geo- 
graphy. His collections in jurisprudence were 
very strong, and many of his writings and speeches 
showed his acquaintance with them to be remark- 
able, especially his " D^ence " when indicted for 
the attempt to rescue Anthony Bums. Strangely 
enough, Parker was curious with regard to the 
" Occult Sciences," so called, and collected many 
books relating to them. His library was well 
stocked with histories and particularly with books 
and ^mphlets rehiting to American slavery. His 
books are not annotated so much as we should expect 
they would be, but those upon American history 
are an exception,^ looking to his biographies of 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Webster 
and the younger Adams. In works of philosophy 
and biblical criticism the library was extremely 
rich. His editions of the Sible ran out into the 
merely curious more freely than any other part of 
his collection. Of these he had nearly one hun- 
dred, some of them very old and fine. 

1 AiiotlieF enseptioa u liia MUeotion of the Qreek poets. Ckilo- 
nel Higginion quotM lii. Jolm G. King, of Salem, Maas., " one of 
the Uat of our old-faahioned cUsaicsl wihoUTa," aa aayiug that 
"^Theodora Packet «as the onl; penon he had ever enooonteied 
who oould dt down with him and eerioiulj digooss a disputed 
paatage in a Greek play." 
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Modi giTen to keeping days and feasts,^ and 
always liking to mark bis own birthday with a 
white stone of some sort, he most have been weD 
pleaaed when there came to him on his forty-fborth 
birdiday a copy of Alexander Murray's ** History 
of the Enropean Langnages," for which he had 
been looking a long tdme. Moreover he was pnt 
opon the track of it by an advertisement in a 
newspaper sent him from Charleston, S. C, that 
he might see himself abused. He sent for the 
book and got it ; so, like the wounded iq'gter, as 
Emerson has written, mending his shell with pearl. 

Mr. Parker's learning, whOe it was far from 
being exhanstive of his 13,000 books, was fairly 
representative of them. He was deep read in 
them, and, as a whole, th^ qualified his mind with 
their contents. He was a voracious reader, and 
bis intellectual digestion was both sound and ser- 
viceable, resolving what he read into the substance 
of his mind. This means much more than that 
his memory was marveloualy retentive. But this, 
also, is true. It was not infallible, bat, *' if he was 
sometimes inaccurate," says Colonel Higginson, 
« he was bo with that inevitable percentile of tlua 
drawback which always accompanies a vast mem- 
ory." His inaccuracies," relatively to the bnow- 

1 Qli pM&MM (fenenillf beu the date of some memorable an- 
nlTaiHTT : that of the WebatoT secmon, Much 7, 185S, the third 
annWnurf at Webiter'i " Seventh of March ^)eeoh ; " the Do 
Wettt Introduction, AnguM 24, 1643 ; the Ten 8ermm$, Aognst 
S4, 1892 ; the ExperUnce a> a Minitter, April 18, 1869, etc, etc 

■ Tiflf-"''"g of all kinds ii ■ peipetoal flux ; oritioal lenming 
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ledge of the ordinary weU-read cle^yman vonld 
have been " a cyplier with the rim removed." He 
read bo rapidly that the process appears as one 
of absorption rather than deliberate attention. Of 
instaDoea of his mnemonic brilliancy there is no 
lack. Colonel Hi^nson relates that wishing to 
find something in Calhoun's works, he was sent at 
onoe by Parker to the place, Parker at the same 
time redting from the first TcJume the table of 
contents, which he had not seen for twenty years. 
At another time Colonel Higginson went to Chief 
Jostioe Shaw, Justice Gray, and Charles Sumner 
for something touching upon alaveiy in the Salic, 
Bnrgandiati, and Bipoarian codes before Charle- 
magne's codification. None of theee conid help, 
but Sumner said, " Try Parker." Hig^^nson did, 
and Parker said, " Go to the Harvard College 
Library and on the fifth shelf in the fourth l^t- 
hand alcove you wiU find a small thick quarto vol- 
ume entitled ' Po^eiser de Statu Servorum,' which 
will give you all the information yoa want." Hig- 
ginson went at once to the library and confirmed 
Parker's daring infonnation. 

I could easily fill up a chapter with such letters 
pujiuiiiumdy • but Parker's modBiniieai ii a oontinnal (inpriaa ; 
ha wBi M mtMh In adTCitoe of bis tame that lie ii ofton toand 
abnaat of the premit. One oatea hk atiiking antdoipatdoiii 
ofteiMr thaa hii seriona mJatake*. Of otmise many atatamenta irf 
eoiient opiuon too true no longer. Oooaaiouall j we mmder that 
he oonld be so eridenUy wnrng, aa where he niakea Calvin per- 
•onally roperintend tlia bnmmg of Sarretoa, — a bonneae wbioh 
lie leiolTed on Faiel, — and whers he Dndenstanda b; the immao. 
olate oonoeptian of Mary her miraenlona birth. 
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as came to bim seeking informatioii as remote aa 
that pertaining to mediteval and barbaric codes ; 
and his answers to them, often written without 
hrahiag in a book. But a single random shot will 
have to serve as representative of his whole scat- 
tering fire. Dr. Francis writes to inquire about 
the " Evangeliom .^temum." Beplying, Parker 
playfully imagines that Dr. Francis is merely try- 
ing to encourage him like a fond parent giving his 
litUe boy some easy word to speU, and goes on ; — 

Know then, moert erudite Profeaaor, that yon will 
find on acGonnt of this book in Mosbeim, Ecd. Hist, 
Bookm.,PartII.,chap.ii.,secB.28,33,iuid34. In the 
notes to Mnrdock'a Version (note 2, pp. 6-9) you will 
find referencea to the Uterature. Fleury also g^vee an 
account of the book : H. E. Tom. Xn., Lit. LXXXIV., 
sec. 35, et ai. Some attribute it to John of Parma 
(sed male) ; Mosheim thinks it was falsely ascribed to 
Joachim (sed pessims) ; while Gr&tze (Lehrbach AUg. 
Lit«TaTgeschichte aller bekaimter Yolker der Welt, von 
der Ultesten bis auf die neneste Zeit. II. Band II. 2 
Abthlg. Ite Halfte, p. 25) thinks it certain that nobody 
wrote the book bnt Joachim himself. However the " In- 
troductorius " has the wickedest part of the matter — 
sin lying before the door -:- uid that was written by I 
don't know whom ; bnt I suppose Engelhardt has settled 
tli'B matter in his Eirchengeschichtliche Abbandlnngen, 
for he has a tract, Der abt Joachim uud das Ewige 
Evangelinm, in which you will find all abont it — and 
eveiTthing elae. Besides &m, PabriciuH has something 
abont Joa«lum in his Bib. Med., etc. Lat, and that very 
rare author, Gieseler (Ch. Hist II., p. 301} has two notes 
abont the book. 
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The moral quality of Us many letters d this 
kmd ia more impresedTe tlian the intelleotnal. 
Beautiful was the patience with which he lent him- 
seU to others' uses ; answering fools even, for the 
most part, not according to their folly but with the 
utmost gentleness. That his acholarBhip was more 
ezhanstiTe and robust than it was nice and delicate, 
would very likely be the judgment of hia peers. 
It ia certain that his general kno^edge was far 
more remarkable than the libraiy with which he 
strengthened it from year to year, though, among 
private libraries, this had not an equal in Boston 
except Mr. George Ticknor's, which had a much 
more special character. 

In a certain sense it was the tragedy of Parker's 
life that he produced nothing as a hterary monu- 
ment adequate to the prodigality of the materials 
which be amassed. These were enough for a cathe- 
dral pile of grand proportions, but the cathedral 
was never built. The "Development of Religion," 
if it had been written, would have left more stones 
in the way than could have gone into its masonry. 
A " History of CiviUzation '* would have been more 
exigent and heaiee mote adequate. But Theodore 
Parker, as the writer of such a book, would have 
spoiled two better men : Theodore Parker " the 
great American preacher," as he is justly named 
upon bis monument in Florence, and Theodore 
Parker the great aUy — one of the greatest — of 
Qarrison and Lincoln in the emancipation of four 
million slaves. To these two great parts he could 
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not have added tliat of creadve sebolarship mtbout 
marring all. 

NoOiiiig is line for tean, nolliinK to vidL 
No man ever found his proper place more abso- 
lutely than he. Had he been onl j the great preaeher 
we should have had no reason to complwi, or had 
he been only the anti-alaTery reformer. That he 
was both at once was fortune singularly good. 
Meantime his wealth of learning did not mn to 
atter waste. It bought for ns some spedal things 
of real significance ; chief among these, his translfr- 
tion of De Wetfe's " Introduction." But its beet 
service was to enrich whatever work he did with 
copious and effective illustration, yet without any- 
thing oi pedantic pride or loss of natural simplicity. 
It made for the enlargement o£ his mind. It set 
the world in his heart. It was the exponent of 
his big humanity and fed it with unfailing streams. 
He did not overralue De Wette's " Introduction 
to the Old Testament " at the time he was ^igaged 
nponit. It was then, as he said, "the most learned, 
the most exact, the most critical Introduction to tiie 
Old Testament ever made in any tongue." Con- 
sidered dangerously radical in 1843, it now seems 
conservative and even antiquated; thin, also, in 
comparison with the best later Introductions. The 
principal points at which it broke with the tradi- 
tional conceptions were the late origin of Deuteron- 
omy (620 B. c.) the post-exilic date of Isaiah xL - 
bcvi. and the Maocabaaa date of Daniel. Here are 
the three first letters of an alphabet which since has 
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heen mTich lengthened out. How innocent they 
seem, compared with Cheyne's disintegration of 
Isaiah into some twenty parts and his insistence 
that all the Psalms ate post-exilic. Aa here, so 
everywhere. So conservative a critio as Driver 
follows Kuenen uid Wellhansen in th^ assign- 
ment of the priestly portions of the Hexatench to 
the fifdi and later centuries b. c. It is an amus- 
ing paradox that Mr, Andrews Norton's " Note on 
the Pentateuch," which made its first appearance 
in voL ii. of his " Genuineness (^ the Grospels " 
in 1844, the year after Parker's " De Wctte," was 
more prophetic tima that of later studies and re- 
enlts. Mr. Norton was a belated Mareion in his 
dislike of the Old Testament, and his dogmatio 
predilections made it easy for him to accept some 
now ohvioua hut then startling conclusions. His 
sense of humor must have been inverted, or he 
could not have heen so angry with Parker and 
others for treating the New Teetament much more 
reqieotf uily than he treated the Old.' 

^ Mi. Norton'! Note is one of the moat ^Tmnainy snriomtiM 
of tnUioal litetatare. It was rapabliihed m Bngland in 1803 
wUli an introdootdon by Jolm Jamea Tajler, whoae eanfol itate- 
insDt of Mr. Norton'a poation ii, " tbat the vbole of man's rail. 
g^aoE oonriotioiis and tnuts dependa entirely on the miiaanlonily 
attaatod misdan of Jmiu Christ" He noDoeded tlie divine origtn 
of Judaism, bnt only as a background for Cluiadanity to be painted 
in Dpon. Bot " in order to render it arident diat Moaes «aa from 
Qod it may ba neoeesaiy to piore tluit Qia books cbioti pnrfevto 
eontlun * history of his miniittxy were not written by him and do 
not ooutun an antbentio aooonnt of it" This depreoiatdon of the 
Pentateooh is extended to other parla of the Old Teatatnent, Mi. 
Norton's admiiation foi which was not eqnal to that of many 
tnodem eritira whose radiealitm is paxamuoi. 
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Parker tranalated " De Wette " word for word, 
making suck ckangea as were demanded by the new 
Gterman editions tkat appeared between 18S6, 
when he b^;an the work, and 184S, when ke com- 
pleted it. He read all the preTious introductions, 
and BO muck of tke early Fatkers as boie iipon tke 
matter, and all tke modem criticisms bearing on 
it tkat promised anytking important. He added 
many passages deEdgned to make tke book aa dear 
for tke general reader as De Wette kas made it 
for tke learned few. He translated all the Latin, 
Greek, uid Hebrew passages tkat De Wette bad 
left in tkmr original form, wkile this also was re- 
tained. Some of kis additions were elaborate; 
diose npon Daniel were particularly so. 

Tke book was not a pecuniary success. It cost 
kim $2000 to stereotype it, and in 1858 ke had 
got but $775 back. But ke did not r^ret the 
labor or expense : " If I were to live my life over 
agtun I would do the same. I meant it for a labor 
of love." But tkose for wkom he meant it feared 
kim, brining suck a ^ft. His keresy infected it 
witk a fearsome taint. Good men kad advised the 
publishers not to publish his books. K tkey would 
pablish them, the good men could refrain from 
buying them ; and this tkey did. It was not the 
kind of book for a suspected man to publisk ; not 
one of '* tke tkirty sous books " in whick Vol- 
taire believed. Parker would have done better 
kad he assimilated " De Wette " and tke wkole lit- 
erature of the subject, and then written a pi^nlar 
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introductioii. This lie meant to do mme time, but 
other and more pressing datiee made it impossible. 
It was a task wbich ooidd afford to wut for other 
bands. So ooidd not the task wbicb he found 
pressed upon him with an insistence and authority 
that were not to be denied. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

PHILOSOPHT AND THEOLOGT 

Bt laying violent liands upon itaelt the Thois- 
day lectore pretty effectually closed the second 
Unitarian controversy, — that of Theodore Parker 
with the Boston Unitarians. At least that con- 
troversy passed about this time (1845) from an 
acute into a ohronic stage. Henceforth Mr. Par- 
ker absented himself from the meetings of Uta 
Boston Association, and, with a few exceptions, 
had no professional fellowship with the neighbor- 
ing clei^. The parting words cai his side were 
those of a " Letter to the Boston Association of 
Congr^ational Ministers, touching Certain Mat- 
ters of their Theology." It reviewed the situa- 
tion and concluded with a list of four major and 
twenty-four minor questions. The major questions 
asked for definitions of the terms Salvation, Mira- 
cle, Inspiration, Bevelation. The minor questions 
were amplifications of the major ones. All were 
intended to bring out the fact that the Associa- 
tion stood ' for no defiqite body of belief, but was 
deeply implicated in the heresies of the brother who 
plied his Socratio method with such demoralizing 
ingenuity. The date of this letter was March 20, 
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1845, and the " Examiner " * of the same month 
ooDtained an article hy Dr. Gannett reviewing 
eight pamphlets contribated to the contrOTererjr. 
One should read this article if he would aee the 
ooDBervaiive statement patting its best foot for- 
ward. It ifl a model of controversial writing, and 
Mr. Ttaker oould not have decdred a more frank and 
kindly orititusm of his vorks and ways. His belief 
of " the Christian truths " was cheerfully conceded ; 
also his Christian character ; but he was not " a 
Christian believer " because he did not accept the 
truths of Christianity as supematurally taught : 
*' According to the theory which Mr. Parker advo- 
cates the words of Christ derive little authority 
from the fact of his having spoken them ; they are 
to be believed not because they are his words, bat 
because th^ are absolute truth." The modem 
reader will say, Surely here was exaltation and not 
degradation; but then the sensual mitade was 
more thsa the spiritual truth.^ There was some 
criticism of the way in which Mr. Parker han- 
dled saored matters. Here eridently was a prime 
source of trouble. Sacred matters had had a 
vocabulary of their own. Channing and Buck- 

1 B; Ills Examiner Uie Chrutian Exaraiaer is meant hsie and 
elMwIiffle. It begm its omina in 1824 aod finidied It in 1869. 
It wan a linMd saoraaaor of the Cla-utian DiicipU (1818-24), tlw 
GauToi Btpotilon/ (1812-13), and tLe Mojilld!/ AnOalogs (1803- 
11). Conaidering Qie periods ooveied, the amonnt of oantmreri- 
aial matter in all theae magaonM van very anaU : for a a«otiim 
of twentj feus leia tluui one artiole a year. 

' Mora a« raoommendiofc the truth Ra of diTine vigia and •*• 
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minster had dared to ^ve them literary form. 
Parker spontaneously translated them into the 
oommoQ speech of men, hoping to make them bet- 
ter understood. The effect was often shocking to 
bis contemporaries, for vhom ereiy holy E^mde 
mnst have its euphnistic name. Emerson smnmed 
up the state religion of England in five words, " By 
taste ye are Bared." Dr. Bellows said, *' Tastes 
separate more than opinions." And Parker's 
taste was not infallible. In general his homely 
secular utterance was a step forward — a stride. 
But be was sometimes painfully unhappy in bis 
choice of words and illustrations. 

Having stated the case, Dr. Gannett asked, 
" What then shall we do ? " and answered that 
there must be no anger or abuse. The impregna- 
ble bulwarks of Christianity must not be defended 
by covering them with inflamraatoiy placards. 
But the new doctrines must be shown to be un- 
sound, unscriptural, and mischievous. The con- 
servative mind mast have found bis doing of this 
quite satisfactory. His thinking on the subject 
of intuition was closer Uma Mr. Parker's own. 
But what shotdd be done with the beretio ? 

Shall he be persecuted? No. Calumniated P No. 
Patdown? No; if by this phrase be signified the use 
of any but fair and gentle means of curtuling hia in- 
fluence. Shall he be eilenced, or be tolerated? Not 
tolerated, for the eserciee of toleration implies the right 
to reatrain the expression of opinion by force, bat the 
validity of such a, right cannot be admitted in this coon- 
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try and shonld not be allowed in the Christian cfannli. 
Nor uleuoed ; onlen opm argameut and fratemal p«r- 
masion may reduce him to silence. But on the other 
hand he should not be eneoniaged nor assisted in dif- 
fusing his ofnnions by those who differ from him in 
regard to their correctness. 

For such to exchange pulpits with him would 
be for them to enoonraga and assist him. There- 
fore they must not do thia. This does not seem 
onfur.^ A man's pulpit is his castle, into which 
he should not lightly welcome any one who he 
thinks will bifle wi& the magazine. But the ex- 
change of pulpits was m 1845 the accepted sign 
of ministerial fellowship. To generally deny it to 
Mr. Parker was to resort to " the excfosiTe policy " 
of the Trittitarians thirty years before. It was to 
say, " Independence forever I But if you exercise 

' For IlioH differing from him. Tor thoos agrMiug: irlth him 
it waa different, though theae, vlule agTeeinK irith hia nutter, 
might have objected to hia Duumer. Parker, in hia demand for 
perfeot tibratj of fiM inqmrj and frM nttetsnoe, vaa f^thfnl 
to tlie moat ezplunt and moat pTonunent emphaaia of tha <dder 
Dmtariana ; vho tamtl; atnimed tlut their aeheme of ai^amat- 
nral CliriatiAnity waa wludlj rationaL But for thia aasmptioii 
the demand from 1815 to 1830 for oomplete inteHeotoal libartj 
would not have been ao nmpla and nnwaTerii^. There mta no 
injnatiae or onfaimeaa in makiDg their implicit aaanmpdait ez- 
plitut. The; had not meant to folloir Free Inquiry ao f ar aa t« 
admit that Chriadanity might be a natnTsl religion. Therafore, 
aaje W. C. GannBtt, the; did tigbt to diaolaim Parker. Yea, if, 
so doii^, die; had fauiklf abandoned their principle of free 
inqnirj aa one to the eiigeno; of irbioh the; were uneqnaL Yea, 
If the; had frankl; oonfeaed that prinoiple to be enbotdinate to 
the ofBrmation of the neoeint; for miraonlona aoppiiii of Chiis- 
taaa truth. Bnt thaae lJiii%B the; did not do. 
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your independfince you are to ns a heathen man 
and a publican." Dr. Gannett took issue with 
those who required " that he be cast out from the 
ptofessitmal sympathieH of those with whom he 
bad been associated, and that a rebuke be admin< 
istered to him by some fonn^ act of the denom- 
ination." The majority agreed with Dr. Gannett. 
At the ABBOciation meeting which considered Mr. 
Parker's expulsion, there were but two votes for it. 
Why sacrifice the jewel of consistency when tbwe 
had already been discovered a more excellent way? 
Bat it is high time for us to be considering in 
some more definite otamier than heretofore the 
general scope of Parker's phUosophical and theo- 
logical opinions. These were of less importance 
to bis peculiar work than they have been generally 
esteemed, while yet they were of very great im- 
portance. It was neither as a philosopher nor as 
a theologbn that he was most Bignificant, but there 
was no schism in his personality, and between his 
philosophy, his theology, his polities and his reli- 
gion there was continual ebb and flow. The in- 
teraction was habitual and complete. And the 
action of his philosophical opinions on his tbeolt^ 
gical opinions and religious life and action was 
extremely vivid and intense. But white we may 
agree with Mr. Prothingham that " with a differ- 
ent plulosophy he would have been a different 
man," it is quite as true that if he had been a dif- 
ferent man he would have had a different philo- 
sophy. Mr. Frothingbam is persuaded that " his 
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great power as a preaeher was doe in ohief part 
to the eamestneas of his faith in the tracaoenden- 
tal philoaophy." But that philosophy as he held 
it tooh 

tbatbmpe, 
Wth toU on fold, at notnitua oc d o^«, 

of his own spritrntl topography. The personal 
equation was the greater part. The doctrine had 
the features of his mind. We shouhl make a great 
mistake if we went to Kant or Iiohte or Sohelling 
or Hegel for a right view of Transcendentalism 
and then proceeded to assume that Parker's was 
the same. Wo should not go so far astray if we 
went to Jaeobi for the plan of Parker's thought. 
Por JacoH taught that Giod, the Soul, and Free 
Will were intuitive beliefs of the mind and had the 
same validity as I^me, Spaoe, and the External 
World as postulated by the demands of sensnons 
peceeption. Here eertainly was a very dooe re- 
a«nblanea to Parker's transcendental consciousness 
of Gh>df Immortality, and the Moral Law, but the 
resemblanoe was probably much more a matter of 
coincidence than a matter of sequence. Moreover 
the positdveoess of Jacobi's tone was unique among 
the German Transcendentalists. Kant said. It is 
not in me ; and Fiohte, It is not in me. Sohel- 
ling passed him by oontumeliously on the other 
side. The essential principle of Transcendental^ 
ism — that there are elements in knowledge which 
transcend experience — this was common to all 
the members of the group and Parker shared it 
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with th^n. Bat, for all their ecnninon grotind, 
their difierenoes among tJiemselTes were very great, 
MB were Parker's also from each of them, not even 
Jaool^ excepted. 

The difference was incalculable between his view 
and that of Kant — the Moral Law given in con- 
ecionsneBB, while God and Immortality are podted 
as intellectoal forms, convenient for its operation, 
and for the ultimate reward of right doing. Even 
more repulsive to him must have been f^chte*s 
towering idealism, with no God but his own moral 
oonBcioosness, while l^e and Space and Matter 
were but projections of the individual mind. Schel- 
ling, even in his earlier and more sober stage, 
most have considered mndi too cunonsly for h^, 
BO eager was his craving for simfJicity. It is 
strange that Schelling's monism of an Absolute 
Being phenomenalized in Mind and Matter did not 
attract him more, and that be preferred thinking 
of matter as '* a datum objective to Crod," but 
God himself the giver. Parker cared little for 
Philosophy except as the handmaid of Beligion, 
and consequently he had little use for Hegel with 
a Becoming for his God, a God gradually develops 
ing and arriving at self-consciousness in man. 

There were more points of contact between Par^ 
ker's philosophy and that of the French Eclectics, 
Cousin, Constant, and Jouffroy, and the English 
G^ermanists, Carlyle and Coleridge, than between 
it and any German system except Jacobi's ; but as 
compared with these also he was *' to his native 
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centre fast." He was not leas self-poised as related 
to his American contemporariea. He has been 
often characterized as a conereter £merBon, but 
his Transoeadentaiism and Emerson's were east in 
very different monlds. Emerson's, in fiiet, was 
not cast in any. It was a stream of tendency. 
His intuitions were a more feeble folk than Par- 
ker's sturdy affirmafionB of God, the Moral Law, 
and Inmiortali^ as directly known. His biogra- 
pher, Mr. Cabot, says : " His reverence for intui- 
tioDS and his distrust of teastming were only the 
preference of truth over past apprebenaion of the 
tmth." Parker was troubled by hia incoherent^, 
but Emerson saw more "in part" than Parker, 
who lived so " resolvedly in the whole." Parker's 
genius was not metaphysicaL Emerson's was much 
more so ; Aloott's far more ; bo Ripley's, Hedge's, 
Brownson's, each in turn. There were men who 
came after him, Samuel Johnson and David At. 
wood WasBon, who are to be preferred before him 
as exponents of the Transoendentaliat philo8(^hy. 
There never was a more English mind than Par- 
ker's, and because it was bo English, it was not 
metaphysical. Coleridge flouted the understand- 
ing, and Parker inclined to his disparagement, but 
a capacious understanding was his moat charac- 
teriatio iotelleotual gift The ease — if I should 
not say the inevitableness — with which he lapsed 
from " the high priori road " to the plodding foot- 
path of scientifio induction is signifloant of this. 
Hia passion for facts, hia stomach for atatiatioB, 
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was fundamental to his mind. Bnckle's delight in 
rt&lastios vas not more keen. Hia journal has 
great jnles of them, ranging all the way from West 
India mm to the Kgyptiao dynasties. Not infre- 
quently we find him induotiTe in tho very act of 
stating luB position as a Tranaoendentaliat. For 
coample: — 

Then IVanacendentaliflm naes the other mode, the 
a posteriori . . . [In its argament for God] it finds 
rigna and proofs of him everywhere, and gains evidence 
of God's ezurt«itce in the limits of sensational experi- 
ntce. ... At the ends of my arms are two major 
prophets, ten minor prophets, each of them pointing the 
Transcendental philosopher to the infinite God of which 
he has conscioosneea without the logical process of in- 
duction. 

We have this same Transcraidentalism with an 
induotive attaclunent in the following ezpreaaion : 

Transcendentalism has a work to do, to show that 
j^ysicB, pohtioa, ethics, religion, rest on facts of neces- 
sity, and have their viitnsas and oo7\/irmatuM in fitcta 
of obBervation. 

Apart from this confusion, whereby Tranacen- 
dentalism is set to do the drudgery of Scienoe, 
Parker never ia disdainful of the aid and comfort 
which ia brought by Science to the transcendental 
intnitiona. Variations of Foley's argument from 
design appear frequently in his diecttaaions, and 
make up the bulk of them. But Transcendental- 
ism fnmiehed ham with an admirable formula of 
his personal religion, and the formula reacted on 
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the religion in the happiest maimer. He would 
have hem shorn of much of his public strength if 
he could have offered his glorious trinity of God, 
Immortality, and the Moral Law as merely the 
data of his own private faith. To offer them as 
truths of human nature and the human mind, as 
such, was quite another matter. Professor Dow- 
deu, writing of *' Julius Ciesar," su^esta that 
Shakespeare means " to signify to us UBobtrnsive^ 
that the philosophical creed which a man professes 
grows out of his charaeter and circumstances so 
far as it is reaDy a portion of his own being ; and 
that 80 far as it is received by the intellect in the 
ealm of life from teachers and schools, such a 
philosophical creed does not adhere very closely to 
the soul of a man, and may, upon the pressure of 
erents or passions, be cast aside." It was because 
Parker's Traoacendentalism grew out of his char^ 
acter that it was so vital. But because the soul's 
form does not always, or often, shape the body of 
the philoBophio creed, his inferences from creed to 
character were liable to pMsible mistake. 

Were it so sure, as many think, that the pendu- 
lum of thonght has swung back from intuitional- 
ism to sensationalism in these last years, the intni- 
tionaUsm of Parker and his contemporaries would 
not be thereby dishonored. It was a valid protest 
against the sensataonalism of tlunr tune, and if the 
sensationalism of the present time has better stand- 
ing, it is, in good part, because the transeendental 
critieiBm upon it has been taken well to heart. In 
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Parker's time it was generally aaanmed that mate- 
lialiata oonld not be idealists in spite of Berk&- 
ley's important evidenoe to tlie ooBtrary, in his own 
person, which evidence did not escape Parker's 
sorutin J. In our ovn time Science is as idealistio 
as Metaph^cs.^ "*What is matter?' 'Kever 
mind,' " was formerly a good joke. It is very 
pointless now, seeing that matto?, aa we know it, 
ia " mind-stofE " for the most part. Moreover, 
the pendulum has swung back not a little from 
the sensational fdde. Thcmias Hill Green, the two 
Curds, Bosanqaet, Bitcliie, Henry Jones, Bradl^, 
Alexander, Wallace, Watson, Boyoe, all sitting 
rather loose to Hegel, but nothing if not mett^ 
physical, have ridden well and brought impor- 
tant news. The persuasion is gathering strength 
that Science at her best can only write a Book 
of Exodus ; that the Book of Genesis is a book 
of metaphyncs. In the meantime Experientialism 
has enlarged its borders. Sensationalism does not 
now exhaost it as it did formerly.^ Mind is seen 
to be a fact which also is somewhat, and the at- 
tempt to constmct a rational conception of the 
nnirerse from the world below man is felt to be 
a palpable absurdity. 

It was so much Parker's habit to set his spe- 
cial lesson in a frame of general ideas that we 
hare many statements of his philosophical position. 

' 8m Hoxley'i " Blihop Berkeley on die MeUpliTiloi of Sob- 
Wtioii," in Oritiqua and Addreuti. 

' "ifi Pioteutor Bojoe'i exposition it indndai Uetaphymi:!. Sea 
hi* T%e World and the Individual, p. 25ft. 
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With mnclt general resemblanoe, one notes a cer- 
tain latitodfl and looseness of expression. He did 
not use pliilosopliioal language vith a nice ezaot- 
nesB. His most elalx>rate statement is contained in 
" Tianaoendentalism," a lecture written about 1850, 
and flnt pabliahed in 1876 by tbc Free Beligioos 
Association. It covers about forty pi^ea, and 
twen^-fire of these are ezhaosted by an arraign- 
ment of the Sensational ScbooL I^robably it would 
not have been accepted as a true Inll by any rev- 
erent disciple of Locke, and certainly it is not a 
fair account of Sensationalism in its evolutionary 
form, wbiob was just be^;imiing to emerge when 
Parker died. One cannot help wondering whether 
he would have made any terms with this, if it had 
oome in time for Mm to reckon with it. Would 
he have recognized any validity in the clum that 
certain truths are necessary, not because we can, 
but because we cannot transcend experience? — 
being irresistibly persuaded that the thing which 
always has been, always will be. 

In the tractate, " Ttansoendentalism," he oiiti. 
cises Sensationalism under the heads of Physics, 
Politics, Ethics, and Beligion ; jndging the tree by 
its fmits. This was a favorite way with him. It 
reflected bis perstmal eiperience. His philosophi- 
cal ideas had prc^ound reality for him ; they were 
a constant inspiration to his moral life. He as- 
sumed that it was so with others, and bo drew out 
from the sensational philosophy what seemed to 
be its l<^cal consequences with unsparing hand. 
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Could any good come out of that poor Nanzedi ? 
Not mnch, he thonglit ; bat there were indiTidaal 
sensationaliBtB who should have ^en him pause : 
Voltaire vith his passionate hmotiiiity ; FVaztklin 
with his sturdy sense of political rights and duties 
and his large benevolence ; and many besidea tbeoe. 
If he had lived a little longer he would have fonmi 
Carlyle, the Transoendentalist, blind as a bat to the 
merits of our American straggle, and John Stuart 
Mill, the S^tsationalist, as deu^^ed to them as 
Garrison. Bat Parker had a postern by which 
to escape from these practical diffioolties: The 
Sensationalists did not know their own minds; 
they were half TransoemdentalistB and more, with- 
out knowing it. 

Coming to the religioiis application he was forti- 
fied by his first-hand knowledge of the Umtarian 
and other orthodoxy of his time, the alliance of 
iriiich with the sensational philosophy was palpa- 
bly in evidence. It was of the very essence of 
sensational materialism to prefer a physical mir». 
cle as the evidence of Christian troth to the tmth as 
its own evidence. In his ■> Foundations of Selief " 
Mr. Arthur Balfonr has exhibited Christian snper- 
natnralism as one of the grossest forms of Natural- 
ism, that being his wi»d for what Parker called 
Sensationalism, chooring the better term. 

Ae with Sensationalism, so with Transcenden- 
talism : Parker spends little time on its primary 
cnncepts, much on its logical oatoome. It is de- 
fined as the doctrine 
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that tnui haa faonlties wfaieli tranwend Ae Benses ; fao- 
oltiefl whioh gire him ideas and intoitioiu that tran- 
aeend sensational experience ; ideas whose origin is not 
in sensadon nor iheir proof from sensation; tJiat the 
mind (moming tiiereby all that is not sense) is not a 
smoodi tablet on which sensation writes its experience, 
but is a living principle whioh of itself originates ideas 
when the senses present the occasion ; that, as there is 
a body with certain senses, so &ere is a soul or mind 
witii oerbun powNS which ^ve tiie man sentiments and 
ideas. ... It [the transcendental school] maintaitis 
that it is a fact of consdonsnees that there is in the in- 
tellect somewhat that was not first in the senses ; and 
also that they have analyzed oonscionsnees and by the 
indVfCtive method [tiej established the eondusion that 
there is a consdonsiiess that never was sensation, never 
coold be ; that our knowledge is in part a priori ; that 
we know, 1, certain traths of necessily ; 2, certain 
truths of intoition, or spontaneous oonsdonsness ; cer- 
tain tmths of demonstration, a voluntary consciousness ; 
all of these tmths not dependent on sensation for cause, 
origin, or proof. 

This aammoning of Caliban, — the TJndeistand- 
ing, accoiding to Lowell, — to provB his own in- 
competency, is only one of many helps that Fn»- 
pero (the Transcendental Reason) gets from him 
in Parker's scheme. Our evolutionary psychology 
affects this matter sensibly. Even with Porker 
the intelleot was not a constant, and it was not 
mind as nwid, bnt mind actii^ under the most 
favorable conditions, that did all the fine things 
trBnscending sense and reflection. But if mind is 
an evolntionary product, its original oapadty must 
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have been slight as cxranpared with the most ordi- 
nary modem mind, and we are interested to know 
when it began to have its transcendental powers. 
Intellect, as an erolntionary refinement of sense- 
perception, hints at the posable evolntion of the 
transoendental from the indnotive intdleot As- 
sured of this, a radical distinction in the nature 
of the two would be improbable. In any case 
there most be Mind involved in the first stage of 
the ascending series or there ooold be none in the 
last Evolation of a higher from a lower, except 
in virtue of an antecedent higher, is not to be con- 
ceived. 

I shall be less likely to do Parker injustice if I 
let him speak for himself. He describes Tran- 
scendentalism in Physios, Politics, Ethics, and Re- 
ligion. 

In Pliysica it Htarti willi the TnnTiin tliat &e senses 
acqnunt as actaally wiUi bod^ and tiiere&om the mind 
gives na &e idea of Babstancs answering to an objective 
reality. Thug is the certainty of the material world 
made sore of. Then a priori it admits the anif ormity 
of action in nature ; and its laws are known to be oni- 
versal and not general alone. 

Evidently the doctrine here has more the con- 
oretenesa of Parker's mind than the warrant of 
the Cierman schools. He admits the evils that 
have come from drawing out a system of Nature 
from the transcendental "nature of things" and 
specifies the blunders of Schelling. Those of 
Hegel were more utterly absurd. The haste witJi 
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which F-arker pasaea directly frtnn FhysicB to Poli- 
tics is eloquent of whwe his treasure was and his 
heart also. Transcendental Politios 

does not bo much qnote precedents, contingent facts of 
experience, as ideas, necessaiy facts of conedooeneee. 
It only quotes Uta precedent to Ulnstrate the idea. It 
appeals to a natural jnatice, natural right ; absolute jus- 
tice, absolute right Now the source and original of 
this jnstioe and ri^t it finds in God — the conscience 
of Giod ; the channel through which we receive this 
justice and right is our own moral sense, oar oonsdence ; 
n^ich is our consciousness of the consrience of God. 

Tti Kthii-a Trauscendentalism afflrms thai man has 
moral faculties which lead him to justice and right 
and by his own nature c^ find oat what is right and 
just and can know it and be certain of it. Bight is to 
be done eome what will oome. . . . While experience 
shows what has been or is, consciraice shows what should 
be or shalL Trauscendental ethics looks not to the eon- 
sequence of virtue in this life or the next to lead men 
to virtue. That is itself a good, an absolute good, to 
be loved not for what it brings bat is. 

Practically the leasons ot ezperimoe meant modi 
more Cor Parker than in this depreciation. He 
nsed them with tr^nendous f<»oe to marshal men 
the way that they should go. Coming to Beli> 
gioDf he says : — 

Transcendentalism admits a religious faculty, ele- 
ment, or nature in man [a wide range in Uie choice of 
terms] as it admits a moral, Jntellectnal and sensational 
facul^. ■ . • llirongh this we have c 
God as through the seuBCB conscioosnees o 
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The idea of God is & fact giTen in the conadonsnen of 
nam ; eonacioiiSQesB of the infinite is the condition of a, 
conscionsnesa of the finite ; • ■ • for if I am, and am 
finite and dependent^ then thig pregnppoaea the infinite 
and independenb 

Id all tUs we seem to miss tlie qtiality wUch 
distingnisbes the metaphysical as a pectdiar type 
of thou^t, and see why Martineaa and others 
have not conceded to Farber metaphysical ability. 
What his philosophy actually signified was his 
abotmding confidence in the realitieB of the moral 
and religions life. The sensational system repelled 
him because it set the seises higher than the sool 
and eodeavoTed to recommend spiritual truths to 
him by physical marvels. He erected into a sys- 
tem of philosophic certainty his inborn and inbred 
faith in God, Immortality, and Conscience. It 
had a certain formal resemblance to other transcen- 
dental systems of his time, bat the personal equit- 
tion in it was immense and ell important. His 
mother's part in it was much greater than Kant's 
or Sohelling's. Its simplioily oonstitated for him 
one of its greatest attractions, so manifestty did 
that simplicity make it apprehensible to the great 
majority of people whom Parker wished to infln- 
ence and impress with his ideas. Few have had 
his robust capacity for belief in the great things 
of reli^on. Hardly could he imagine other men 
as having less. It taxed bis ingenoity to recon- 
cile particular disbelief in God or Immortality 
with univetsal oonsoiousness of these. But what a 
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coign of viuitage was the persuasioa of tliat oon- 
soioiuness in others and in his own lofty mind I 
It ia not strange that thousands heard him gladly. 
It is strange that every thonsand was not ten. 
For men oould not resist the high ooutagion of a 
faith so pnie and bold. They conld not bnt b&- 
lieve themselves entitled to his absolute oonfidenco 
in God and Man and Grod's Voioe in Man's Heart. 
The higher ranges of Parker's philosophy and 
theoh^ run up into one central peak of which we 
get many different views as ve follow him from 
one book or sermon to anot^r. It is hard to 
choose out of the many. If we let him decide we 
shall go for the beat statement of his theology to 
his " Theism, Atheism, and the Fopnlar Theology " 
(185S). He begins by painting-in a sombre back- 
ground, the commingling gloom of two sermons on 
Speculative and Fraotioal Atheism and two others 
on the Speculative and Practical Working of the 
Popular Theology. He found the amount of real 
atheism much less than the apparent. Given belief 
in Nature as the cause of its own existence, the 
Mind of the Universe and the Providence theiecrf, 
and the denial of God is only formal and not 
real : " The name is of the smallest conseqneuoe. 
All those men that I know, who call themsdvee 
atheists, really admit the existence of all the qnalr 
ities I speak of." " The real Speculative Atheist 
denies the existence of the qualities of Grod ; de- 
nies that there is any Mind in the Universe, any 
self-oonsdouB Providence, any Providence at all." 
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He then proceeds to work oat the Bubjective effects 
of this theory as a theory of the world of matter, 
as a theory of mdividnal life, and as a theory of 
the life <^ numkiiid. 

The iD09t orthodox of Parker's oontemporaries 
did not believe in theology more completely than 
he did, or in the influence which it exerts on hmnan 
life. Ideas of all kinds were for him the great 
human forces. He ooold make the indiTidaal ex- 
ception, but that did not swerve him from his faith 
in the general operation of ideas, good and ill, 
npon the soraal mass ; and be oeTer tired of draw- 
ing out the subjective and objective effects of the 
ideas he revered and those wbioh be abhorred. 
He drew ont with great force the logical results 
of real atheism upon men's thonght of Natnre and 
tiie individual and social life. Then he tamed to 
"Practical Atheism, regarded as a Principle of 
Ethics," and showed how a man would act who 
should translate the terms of a real speculative 
atheism into the terms of individual and social 
life. The applications to domestic life and politics 
were very close indeed. The power of these ser- 
mons was in tiieir entire rinoerity. The preacher 
did not endeavor to excite a horror which he did 
not feeL Atiieism, speculative and practical, was 
for him something so monstrous that his command 
of language, which was great, was inadequate to 
express all that he felt. The strong -built sen- 
tences stagger under a burden of inu^native 
misery that is too great for them to bear. 
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In the popular tbeology he finds fire great 
truths : " the existence of Qod, the immortality of 
man, the moral obligation of man to obey the law 
of God, the connection between God and man " 
[inspiration, prayer], and the connection of love 
between man and man." He says, <* These are, I 
think, by far the most important specnlatire doc- 
trines known to the human intellect." But he does 
not dwell on them. He passes to the " great de- 
fects " of the system, its finite and imperfect God, 
selfish and cruel, while the Devil, " the unacknow- 
ledged bnt most effective fourth person in the Gi>d- 
head," is " stronger than Gwi the Father, Grod the 
Son, and Qod the Holy Ghost, all united." " The 
doctrine concerning Man is no better." The par- 
ticulars need not be repeated. They are those 
of every well authenticated exposition of the tra- 
ditional theology. The doctrines of original sin, 
total depravity, election, atonement, eternal hell, 
are painted in colors to which black is rosy red. 
Summing ap, he said, — 

God is not represented aa a friend, but as the worst 
foe to men ; existence is a curse to all but one of a hun- 
dred thousand ; inunortalily is a curse to ninety-nine out 
of every hundred thonsand on earth ; religion is a bless- 
ii^ to only ten in a million; to all the rest a torment on 
earth, and in hell. 

As between no God at all and » a God who is 
Almighty but omnipotently malignant," and "a 
universe which is itself an odious and inexorable 
hell," be did not hesitate to choose. Let it by all 
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means be no Qod. Those who thought he had done 
his worst for the popular tbeology oame again the 
next Sunday to find that he had not. The subject 
was '* The Popular Theology of Christendom re- 
garded as a principle of Ethics." The text was, 
"A corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit." His 
purpose was to set forth the lo^oal effects of such 
a sTStem and he did it well. He was a master in 
this hind. He exhibited these effects as corrupting 
the Feelings, the Intellect, the Practical Life, not 
only logically but actually. It was an exhibition to 
make one's whole head sick, one's whole heart faint. 
No account of Parker's preaching can be com- 
plete that does not make due mention of his terri- 
ble denunciations of the popular theology. These 
fixed his standing in the orthodox imagination of 
his time. Their proportion to the sum total of his 
ja«aching has been much misunderstood. They fre- 
quently recurred, but seldom in such mass as in the 
sermons now under consideration ; oftener as inci- 
dental strokes. Much oftener he dwelt upon the 
dignity and glory of tbat higher faith to which he 
had attained. It is above all things necessary that, 
in our estimate of such preaching, we should con- 
sider the important flieolog^oal changes which have 
taken place within the last half century. We read 
these awful indictments and we say, *' Nobody be- 
lieves such things now." TioB is not true, and we 
are much too apt to impute the liberality of some 
to alL Moreover they are explicit or implicit in 
the creeds which the churches stiffly decline to 
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ohai^ ever so little. But it is tme that there are 
now hondreda of boobs vritten by men Buogly en- 
sconced in one orthodox connection or another who 
repudiate Calvinism as passionately as did Theo- 
dore Parker ; there are hundreds of preadierg 
standing in orthodox pulpits, with no one to molest 
or toake them afraid, while they make substan- 
tially his damning aoousationii. One of these, Dr. 
A. W. Momerie, declares, '* The orthodox idea of 
God is the most horrible idea that it is possible ioe 
the im^nation to ccmceive ; " and Dr. Henry J, 
Van Dyke, loaded with Presbyterian honors, says 
of the Grod once reverenced, " To worship such a 
God would be to worship an omnipotent devil," " a 
nightmare horror of monstrosity, infinitely worse 
than no God at alL" Sach examples might easily 
be multiplied a hnndtedfold. Had orthodoxy been 
in Parker's time the punted flame which it b 
now in many pulpits, he would have dealt with 
it less vehemently, though he might well have 
demanded a more nice conformity between the ao- 
eepted creed and the habitual speech. It was be- 
oaose the God of his apprehension was infinite in 
every possible perfection that he resented with hot 
indignation die horrible caricatures and slanders 
of the popular theology. He had g^ven them a 
fair trial in his young manhood in Lyman Beeoher's 
Hanover Street Chorch, and ' he hated them with 
a perfect hatred for men's sake as much as God's. 
He was at little pains, however, to measure 
orthodiKcy by the emphasis that was laid upon its 
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better parts, or by the moral ideals that were in- 
volved both in its more popular representations 
and its more refined interpretations. It is what 
men love that makes them good or bad, and not 
many loved the Giod &8hioned in the fnmaoe-heat 
of Edwards's pitiless imagination, or hewn by Cal- 
vin's frozen sted. It is not a theolc^ as a species 
which is most significant, bat its variations that 
are selected hy the common sense and good will of 
the majority. If we find scant recognition of this 
fact in Parker's preaching it is still likely that Hs 
means were well adapted to the end he had in 
view. 

Having p^nted-in his sombre bacbground with 
remorseless hand, he proceeded to dash in against 
it five sermons of heroic size, the first " Specnla- 
tive Theism r^arded as a Theory of the Universe." 
He distinguidied Theism not only from Atheism 
and the Popular Theology, bat also from Deism, 
which affirms a moral God, " but still starts from 
the sensational philosophy, abuts in materialism, 
and BO gets its idea of Qod solely from external 
obeervation and not at all from consciousness, and, 
accordingly, represents God as finite and imper- 
fect." At this point his readers are referred back 
to former statements of his fundamental theo- 
logy. These, as found in the " Discourse," start 
from the sense of dependence which seems to have 
been Schleiermacher's contribution. This is the 
sentiment of God, of the Infinite, the v^ue Tteno- 
theism on which Dr. Max MuUer has insisted a 
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good deal. Besides tliis we have the idea of God 
as inSiute in power, wisdom, and gooduess. This 
idea is given in oonscMmsnees, and is " the 1(^- 
cal condition of all other ideas," and yet, iu- 
oonsiatently thinks Martinean, is "afterwards 
fondajnentally and logically established by the 
a priori argoment." The conception of Grod is 
something less simple than the idea, but as Parker 
Bom6tiDie8 appu«ntly oonfoiinds tJie sentdmcmt and 
the idea, so, again, he sometimes apparently con- 
founds the idea and the conception.^ Grod as ink 
finite most have all possible perfections, — " the 
perfection of being, self -ekzistenoe, etemi^ of du- 
ration, endless and witiiont beginnii^ ; of power, 
all'Diightaiiess ; of mind, all-kuowingness ; of con- 
science, all-righteoosnras ; of affection, all-loving- 
ness; <£ soul, all-holiness, absolute fidelity to 
himself." ' Being perfect in himself, everything 
that proceeds from him must be perfect, the uni- 
Terae adequate for its uses ; man adequate for his 
functions. There seems to be no apprehension 
that in pawing oat into finiteness the Infinite must 
deliberately or perf(»rce forego its infinite perfeo 
tion, — " Life, like a dome of many-oolored glass," 
staining "the white radiance of eternity.'* But in 
practice he sut&oiently qualified the perfection of 

1 " He is too aidant to prewrre Mlf-conautonny thionghont die 
puts of a hago abstiaot Mheme ; too impetnoua for the fine aoal- 
jm of intniikte ftnd evaneioent phsDomeiia." Hartdnewi : Ptr- 
tonal and PUitical Eisagi, p. 154. 

' Bf aiuJ7d« of the tefleotiTe conceplion he fband in it anMai^ 
iUOj vhat WBi giTSQ in tlie intoitioMJ idta. 
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all things wben he came to NortliNni doaghrSueea 
and Sonthem kidnappers; to Mr. Facing Both 
Ways in the pulpit and Mr. Worldly Wiseman in 
the pev. 

Denounced by many as a Pantheist, and warned 
by Martinean of his Fantheistio tendency, Parker 
was careful to distinguish his Theism from either 
material I^theism, which reflolvea God into the 
material aniTerse, or spiritual Pantheism, which 
resolves the material universe into God. If his 
doctrine of God everywhere and always immanent 
in matter and in man has often a Pantheistic fall, 
H finds its practical correction in a doctrine of 
(rod as " our Father and our Mother," which is 
warmly and tenderly anthropomorphic, and Marti- 
neau had little cause to fear that in his conception 
of God's immanence in man, as in matter, the 
divine inondation wonld swamp the human wilL 
Perhaps logically it should have done so, but then 
God's immanence in man was not for Parker 
quite the same as his immanence in matter. It 
was the divine possibility conditioned by the oi^an- 
ization of the individual and his deliberate faith- 
fulness, lliis was his doctrine of universal inspi- 
ration, to which he recurred mote frequently than 
to any other, and which, of all his theolo^oal doc- 
trines, had the most religious and ethical signifi- 
cance. 

"Of God as perfect Cause: the Infinite God 
must create all from a perfect motive, for a perfect 
purpose, of perfect material, as perfect means." — 
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'*Kezt of God as perfect Providence : Creation and 
FroTidenoe aie bat modifications of tlie same fano- 
tion. CieatioD is momentary providence ; Provi- 
dence, perpetual creation." "In Nature God is 
the <mlj Cause, the only Providence," bat in man 
there is an element of freedom, yet here also God 
is perfect Providence. The freedom is not exola- 
sive of the providence. "The qoantity of human 
oscillation with all its oonsequences mast be per- 
fectly known to God before the creation," 

Though human caprice and freedom he a contingent 
force, yet God knows human caprice when He makes 
it, knowa exactly the amount of tliat condngent force, 
all its adaons, movements, history, and what it will 
bring about. And as He is an infinitely wise, just, and 
loving Cause and Providence, ho there can he no abeo- 
Inte evil or imperfection in the world of man more than 
in the world of matt«r, or in God himself. 

These doubtful matters are developed with great 
elaboration and much effective illustration in three 
sermons which condade the volome on Theism, etc. 
The subjects are " Providence," " The Economy 
of Pwn," and the « Economy of Moral Error." 
His doctrine of Providence is so inolouve find so 
optimistic that it baulks at no fact, however ngly, 
in the natural or human world. Man's partial 
freedom makes a great difficulty, but it is not too 
great for him to grapple with and satdsfactorily 
master, himself the judge. A half page goes to 
the desor^tion of an old oak-tree, broken, crooked, 
gnarled, and yet a microcosmos, serving many 
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tues, BQstauung many happy liTes. A Bcoie of 
farm-lore recollections vent to the growing and 
the peopling of that tree. He takes it for a s^bdl 
of the world, which we judge as the Inmbraman 
judges the old oak, merelj with refetence to our 
mes. 

How little do we know ! A world withont ut alliga- 
tor, or k ratUeaiuike, or a hyena, or a shark, would 
donbdeas be a very imperfect worid. The good 6od 
has something for each of these to do ; a place £or them 
all at His table, and a pillow for every one of them in 
Nature's bed. 

In the disonssions of Fain and Moral Enor, 
Parher's method is mainly indodtive. GK>d being 
perfect, there can be no absolnte harm in either, 
bat he doee not leave the matter here, and for the 
rest, he writes, as Mr. Frothingham has aaii, in 
the maimer of a Bridgewater Treatise. Physical 
and moral pain are jostl&ed as warnings and de- 
terrents, saving from worse mishaps.' His doc- 
trine of sin was not eraugeJioal, — not enough so 
even for James Freeman Clarke, who, preaching 
at the Music Hall, when Parker's preaching was 
all done, made certain oriticiams on his teachings, 
to which Parker replied : — 

^ow a word about sin. It is a theolc^ieal word and 
conmioiily pronounced Jty«i7i-M-n-n / But I think the 

^ ProteMor R<i7oe, PntUau of Good and Evil, pp. 6, 9, beats 
tluB signment irith alwolnto Boom, bat, if it does not toach Hie 
root of eiil, it iavecyinstniatiTaiiingudtaoiu'belumoTtowuda 
" the Qod of tidng* M they are." 
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thing which miiusterB mean by TtgnnriiM^i has no more 
existence than phlogiston, which was once adopted to 
e^lain combustion. I find titu, i> e., cotueiotu vwla- 
turns of natarai riffht, but no sin, i. e., no conscions 
and intentional preference of wrong (as anoh.) to right 
(as such) ; no condition of " enmity against God." 

There follows aa ima^nary ooiiTersatioii vith 
Deacon Wryface of the Hellfite Church, who 
repudiates all his special sine, but diiigB with 
desperate conriotion to his conaciousness of the 
general n^nTMt-n-n of hie fallen tuOw', " Oh, 
James," he continues, *< I think the Christian (7) 
doctrine of sin is the Devil's own and I haite it — 
hate it ntterly." Whatever he might thinh of 
sin in the abstract, no one of his generation had a 
clearer sense of concrete sinB than he, or strack at 
tdiem mote powerfully. It was as if he oonserred 
all the energy that others wasted on *' the oon^ 
mon ground of evil in humwi nature " to make his 
%ht with concrete sine more indomitable and efieo- 
tual 

As he worked oat the practioal effects of Athe> 
iun and the Popular Theolt^y, so he works out the 
praotacal effects of Theism ; man's perfect conB- 
denoe in his own nature and destiny " plain as the 
farmer's road to mill ; " the absolute love of God 
as QiB Beauty of Truth, Justice, Love, Holiness, 
and as the total Infinite Beauty ; a perfect trust 
in Him as Cause and Providence ; " a real joy in 
Qt>d, the highest joy and the highest delight of 
the human conBoiousnees ; " a Beauty of Soul, " a 
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h&imonions wlwte of well-proportioned spiritual 
parte," "a continaal and GonBtant growth in all 
the noble qnalities of man." With the«e sabjeo- 
tive eCocts Uiere are othen, objeotiTe, bat not more 
practical : keeping the Body's law without asoeti- 
dam or excess ; keeping the law o£ the Spirit, 
•t giving each spiritual £acnl^ its place in the 
housekeeping of the spirit ; " and the true scale of 
spiritnal valnea, £rst Intellect; next higher, Con- 
sdenoe ; next the affections ; highest of all the re- 
ligions faonlty, *' the Soul, that seeks thn infinite 
Bdng, Father and Mother of the Universe, loves 
Him with perfect lore and serves Him with per^ 
feet tmst." Ht^sm has its domestic form, and that 
is pictnxed forth with glowing words, warm from 
Uie preacher's heart ; it has its social form, which 
is commercial, political, and ecoleuastioal, and, oh, 
the difference between these and the forms nato- 
rally conseciuent on Atheism or the Popular The- 
ology! 

There are parts of Parker's theok^^ioal system 
which have not been eonsidered in this survey. 
They will find their jdace in connection with other 
phases of his life and work. Among them are his 
views of prayer, and immortality. He does not 
lend himself graciously to condensation or abstrac- 
tion, and thinking of the pages from which I have 
drawn ont the foregoing statements, as mnch as 
possible in bis own words, I am punfuUy aware 
of their inadequacy, so thin and meagre do they 
appear in comparison with the aboonding flood of 
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his diaoourse, bearing great argosies of samptuoaB 
illustration on its mshing tide. And yet, it is not 
Farber speaking as philosopher or theolt^^an who 
is most at home and speaks in the most £dendly 
voice. Elis formal statements are his least sat- 
isfaotory perCormancea. Happily these are fre- 
quently invaded hy his religions genius and by this 
invasion made as moch more beautifid as is the 
body's framework by its investiture of gleaming 
flesh. His theology, almost equally with his phi* 
losophy, was ui heroic but not quite suooessfnl 
endeavor to render his spontaneous religioosQess 
in such terms of the intellect as would enable him 
to oommnnicate to othfvs Uiat which was to him 
BO wonderfully sweet. Not that he would havo 
dominion over their faith, bat that he would be a 
helper of thdr joy. 
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It lisviog been zeaolTedt Janmiy 22, 1845, 
** ibat Theodore Faiker shall have a dunce to be 
beard inBoetonj^onthelSthof Febrnaiybe b^an 
to preach in the Uelodeon «Ji»i eontimicd pwum^ing 
tbere until 1862. The great seimoo on Wdister 
vas one of the last preached there, October Slst. 
It shoold have bad the Mnsic Hail for the mnlti- 
tndes who came to besx. Tba Melodeon was not 
an attractive house of worship. In hia Isat ser- 
mon there, November 14th, Parker described its 
character: — 

"We must hid farewell to these old walls. Thejrhave 
not been very comfortable. All the elements have been 
hostile. The winter's cold has chiUed as ; the gammer's 
heat has bomed as ; the ur has been ptnsoned with oon- 
taminations, a whole weeh long in eollecting ; and the 
element of earth, the dirt, tliat was everywhere. As Z 
have stood here, I have often seen tlie spangles of opera 
dancers, who beguiled the previoos night, lying on the 
floor beside me. . . . The assodationB commonly con- 
nected with this hall have not been of the most agreeable 
character. Dancing monkeys and " Ethiopian serenad- 
ers," making vulgar merriment out of the ignorance and 
wretohedness of the American slave, have oceapicd this 
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Bpot daring the week, and left their marks, titeir ingtrn- 
ments, and their breath behind them on Snnday. ConM 
we complain of each things F I have often thought we 
were well provided for, and have given God thanks for 
llieae old but spacioas walls. The early ChiistianB wor- 
shiped in caveras of the gronnd. In the tombs of dead 
men did the only live religion find its dwelling-place in 



TIus passt^ is significant of the fact that after 
seven yeat« of this experience Theodore Parker 
still kept nnapoiled the instincts of the New Ilng- 
land minister, his love for all the homely decencies 
of New En^nd worship. It was " Paradise for 
hell," during his first Boston year, to get back 
" home," as he called it, in the afternoon, to the 
West Roxbury meeting-houae, where he continued 
preaching nntil Jannary, 1846, No. 413 was his 
last sermon there, and, against its number and title 
in his index, he wrote, " Here sorrowfully I end 
my connection with the parish in West Koxbury. 
Alas, me I " There were many things in the new 
order that jarred upon his sen^bility, but when it 
troabled bim to have people reading tbeir news- 
papers b^re service, and be told them so, his 
heart mi^ave bim, remembering bow precious to 
bim had been a balf-honr's reading in bis yonth. 
Wben at last there were 7000 (I) najoes upon bis 
parish register, tbey were burdensome to him be- 
cause he would fain have been a pastor to them 
all, as to the sixty families in West Roxbury. 
Thai be could not be, yet, to the limits of his ca- 
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puaty and bc^oiid, he kept np the fine old pastoral 
tradition which was ia his blood and bones. 

The first Sunday in Boston was oold, da:^ and 
rainy and the streets were full of sodden snow, bnt 
there was no lack of eager listeners to the sermon 
which had one of those titles which he liked to for- 
mulate, " The IndispenBableoesB of Troe Bdigion 
for Man's Welfare in his Individnal and Social 
Ijfe." His last Boston sermon was on the same 
subject, thon^ with a briefer title, ** What Beli- 
gion may do for a Man," and all the eermona of 
the fonrteen intervening years were variationB of 
the initial theme. The success of the enterprise 
exceeded Parker's hope and that of hia more san- 
guine friends. A congregation, filling the dingy 
hall, flocked to him from all parts of the city and 
from the sabnrban towns. Very soon it took on 
the character which, once established, it maintuned 
throughout the period allotted him, so tragically 
brief. Not many c^ the mlers and the Pharisees 
believed on him, but with an erratic photosphere 
of iconoclasts and fanatics and Adnllamites, there 
was a central mass of character equal to the best 
that Boston Unitarianism could afford, with an 
amount of intellectual independence and engage- 
ment in social enterprises of great pith and moment 
not to be found elsewhere. Any enometation 
would be imperfect and unjust. But may I not 
adorn my pa^ witlt a few names to which many 
could be added, of equal if not greater weight 
than some of these ? What a noble company was 
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that vhidi included sach men lu Jolrn R. Manley, 
Charles Ellis, Robert E. Apihorp, Parker's "b©- 
loved John," — my own good friend John Ayres^ 
who had an equal passion for gardening and for 
the care of poor children (like tliese to him turned 
Parker's latest thoaghte), — Deacon > Samuel May, 
the reformers William Llc^ Garrison and Samael 
Oridley Howe,^ and Francis Jackson, with such 
younger men as Bufns Leighton, Charles M. Ellis, 
Frank B. Sanborn, Charles W. Slack, and John C. 
Haynes, as loyal to Parker's memory as to the living 
man. The women of the congr^ation were not a 
vhit behind the men in their intelligence and coop- 
eration and liu^;e-hearted sympathy. They were 
such aa Maiy Goddard May, the Deacon's nife, 
noted for all good works, fit mother for snch a son 
as Samuel May of Leicester, Caroline Healey (latw 
Mrs. Dall), Hannah Stevenson, Caroline Thayer, 
Bebeooa and Matilda Goddard, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Eliza Apthorp, and lier sister Sarah Howe, 
Ednah D. Cheney, — women of whom we may not 
say " the world was not worthy," but who were 

^ A tjtle bKmght orer from the HoDii Stnvt olureh, in whioli 
ha had been ddb of Rerpont'i itanoheat friendi. 

' Cltinurtely Dr. Howe did not find hii religiona Dstiue, mean- 
ing hie inherited taatea, eatisfied b? FaTker'i miniatiktian, uid 
WDoId h»Te pine vitli hii family to King'a Chapel, hat Hn. 
Howe oompromleed on Junea Freaman Clarhe. See Uie. Howe'a 
Etminiteencet for otlieF aipeoti of liie matter whieh wM to Par- 
ker one of the eoieit of hia many griefs. Hie vonnd waadeep 
vhen aneh a man aa Dr. Howe qneationed the anlBcienaT of hia 
■jHritosI metlioda and Teaolta. Hiere vaa no ruptare of their 
penoual friendihip nor of thrii ooSperation for the pnblio good. 
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worthy of the world and by their qualities and tIp- 
tnes bettered it. Some of them whose inflexioiu 
are still those of the present tense and active mood 
must pardon me if I offend by speaking out their 
praise. 

In November, 1845, the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gregational Society of Boston was organized as 
"ft body for religious worship." Before long the 
name was sweeter than honey npon Parker's lips. 
He eonld not say " The Twenty-Eighth " and not 
earess the words. Even the printed page pre- 
serves the loving toneb. The longed-for child 
could not have been more passionately loved. The 
installation service, January 4, 1846, was severely 
Congregational, the minister and people having it 
entirely to themselves. He would have had to go 
about the whole country to get together enough 
ministers for an ordinary installation service. His 
Bermon, " The Idea of a Christian Church," was 
the fullest esposition that he ever gave of that 
idea, and it prefigured an ideal to which his min- 
istry was tme as is the needle to the pole. He 
defined the chnxoh as " a body of men and women 
united togeth^ in a common desire of religious 
excellence and with a conmion regard for Jesus of 
Nazareth, regardmg him as the noblest example of 
morality and religion." " Its essential of substance 
is the onion for the pnrpose of ctdtivating love to 
God and man ; and the essential of form is the 
common regard for Jesus, considered as the- high- 
est representation of Ood that we know." Here 
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it will be noticed there is a general reBeanUaoce tQ 
the present basis of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference, but with an emphasis upon the personal 
Jesus which that basis docs not express. Parker's 
statement would hare been hailed by the conser- 
vatires of the Unitarian body in 1894, when the 
present basis was adopted, with "tmnult of ac- 
claim," while the more radical conld hardly have 
been bionght np to the line of Parker's emphasis. 
But this did not mean an unattainable ideaL 

A Chriflldui chnreb shonld turn to have its membera 
ChiistiiuiB as Jesns was die Christ, bods of man as be 
WM, BOHB of God as mnch as be. ... If Je§iis wu ever 
mistaken, — as the evangelists make it appear, — then 
it is a part of Christiamtf to avoid liis mistakes as well 
as to accept his trnths. ... It is only free men tkat can 
find the truth, love the troth, hve the tnitb. As much 
freedom as yon shnt ont, so much falsehood do yon shut 
in. . . . Every true chorck has a twofold action : first 
npon its own members ; second on otbers oat of its pale. 

A Christian cborcb ekoold be a means of reforming 
the world, of forming it after the pattern of Christian 
ideas. ... It can teach mneh: now moderating the 
fniy of men, then quickening their sloi^Bh steps. . . . 
If the chnrch be trae, many things which are gainful in 
the street and expedient in the senateJumsewilL here be 
set down as wrong, and all gain that cornea therefrom 
seem to be bnt a loss. If there be a public sin in the 
land, if a lie invade the state, it is for the church to 
give the alarm ; it is here that it may war on lies wd 
sins ; the more widely they are believed in and prao- 
ticed, the more are they deadly, the more to be opposed. 
Here let no false idea or false action of the public go 
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withont exposure or rebuke. Btit let no noble heroiam 
of tbe dmes, no noble man pass without due honor. 

Here was a clear foreahadowing of the great 
anti-slaTery pieaclmig which was to crown Ma 
work, bat which in 1846 had hardly been begun. 
Here, as it were in embryo, were the great ser^ 
mons upon Adams and Webster, and at this pcnnt 
the sermon's lofty prose broke into the lyric rap- 
ture of Lowell's " Present CriBis," which then had 
had barely a year's repute. Over against "the 
church termagant," pecTishly scolding at sin, he 
pictured the church militant, fighting it manfully, 
and the church triumphant, doii^ glorious things 
for truth and righteousness. How far be was from 
failing to do Jesus ample reverence the following 
passage shows, while it must frankly be conceded 
that this lofty prtuse involved no supernatural 
trait: — 

Christianity u hmnanity ; Christ is the Son of man ; 
the manliest of men ; hnmane as a woman ; picas and 
bopefnl as a prayer ; but brave aa man's most daring 
thought. He has led the world in morals and religion 
for eighteen hundred jean, only because he was the 
manliest man in it ; the humanest and bravest man in 
it, and hence the divinest. He may lead it eighteen 
hundred years more, for we are bid ' to believe that 

' Not bia own thonght, whiob KimswIiBt too ewly, m I Iibts 
raid, InfeiTtid from tbo Kenaral pTogress of humanitf tlikt tiba 
grant souls of histoT; vonld be tranoceiided in its fntaie oonne. 
Thay may be, bat the general idea of progress hss no fmcb impli- 
cataon. Om whoolboyi know much more thwi Pbtto know, and 
ye( how lare the modern " Plato's brain " I 
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God can never make again a greater man ; no, none bo 
great But the clinreheB do not lead men therein, for 
they hare not his spirit ; neither that womanliness vhich 
wept over Jemsalem, nor that manliness which drew 
down fire eaoagh from heaven to light the world's altars 
for weltnig^ two thousand years. 

In the concluding part the preacher Btmck a 
&vorite note — the backwardneas of reli^n as 
compared with science and the useful arts, its dull- 
neas and deadness as compared with bnsinesa 
enterprise: — 

In oar day men have made great advancee in science, 
commerce, manufactures, in all the arts of life. We 
need, therefore, a development of rel^ion corresponding 
thereto. ... If a church can answer these demands, it 
will be a live chnrch; leading the civilization of ib» 
times, living with all the mighty life of this age and 
nation. Its prayers will be a lifting up of the hearts in 
noble men towards God, in search of tmth, goodness, 
piety. Its sacraments will be great works of reform, 
institutions for the comfort and culture of men. . . . 
If men were to eng^e in religion as in politics, com* 
merce, arts ; if the absolnl« religion, tlie Christianity of 
Christ, were applied to life with all the might of this 
^e, as the Christianity of the church was once applied, 
what a result should we not behold ! We diould build 
up a great state, wHb unity in the nation, and freedom 
in the people ; a state where there was honorable work 
for every hand, bread for all months, clothing for all 
backs, culture for every mind, and love and faith in 
every heart Tmth woold he our sermon, drawn from 
the oldest of Scriptures, God's writing there in nature, 
here in man ; works of daily da^ would be our sacra- 
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ment; propheta inspired of God wonld mimstor the 
word, Kod piefy send ap her psalm of pnyer, sweet in 
ita notes, and jojfully pndonged. The noblest mono- 
ment to Christ, the fairest tropl^ of religion, is a noble 
peoj^, where bU are well fed and dad, indnstrions, 
free, edncated, manly, piona, wise, and good. 

Theodore Parker is asBociated so Tividlj with 
the Moflio Hall that, even vhere it is known, it is 
generally forgotten that for Beven of Hie fourteen 
years of his Boston ministry he preached in the 
Melodeon. His last sermon there, November 14, 
1852, " Some Acconnt of My Ministry," made 
good its title in the most frank and simple manner 
possible. Many the doubts and fears that were 
bnried in the foundations of that happy oonfidence 
which now stood foursquare to all the winds that 
Uow I He said little of those in pablio. He eon- 
flded them to his journal's privacy, which I mnst 
confess I have not invaded without serious misgiv- 
ings. Many a line was blotted wiHi his manly 
tears. His self-consciousness was acute. Perbapa 
he thought and spoke too mnch about himself for 
his best health. But the trait was natural and it 
was a^ravated by the circnmstanoes of hig life. 
It was far from vanity, but it meant the conscious- 
ness of great powers and great acquirements and 
great opportunities. It meant no calm self-sat- 
isfaction. Rather was he habitually diBsatisfied 
with himself. No other note recurs in bis journal 
so frequently as that of stem self-blame for his 
inadequate accompliahmenL Tired out in body 
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and in bn^, all tbinga looked dark to him. We 
have a more JDst aoconnt of his true self in such a 
passage as the following which occurs in the ser- 
moa on " The Position and Duly of a Miniate " 
preKched Norember 21, 1852 — -the first in the 
Mnsio Hall : — 

I have great f uth in preaching ; faith that a reli- 
g^ona sendment, a religious idea, will rerolntionize the 
world to beauty, holiness, peace, and lave. Pardon me, 
my friends, if I say I have faith in my own preaching ; 
faith that even I shall not apeak in vain. You have 
taught me that. You have taught me to have a good 
deal of faith in my own preaching ; for it is your love 
of the idea iriuch I have set before yon, that has 
brought yon together week after week, and now it has 
come to be year after year, in the midst of evil report 
— it was never good report It was not your love for 
me : I am glad it was noL It was your love for my 
idea of man, of God, and of religion. 1 have faith in 
preaching, and you have given me reason to have that 
futh. 

One deairing to know what Parker's poution as 
a minister was and how he did Us duty could not 
do better than to read the entire sermon, so closely 
was the actual conformed to the ideal therein set 
forth. 

It was a happy fortune -which enabled the 
Twenty-Eighth to av^ itself of the Music Hall at 
a lame when the congregation had numifeatly out- 
grown the Melodeon and craved 
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for its great preacher's voice. Built, as its name 
dmotes, for moBical performances. Music Hall, a 
brand-new building when the Twenty-Eighth se- 
cured it for its meetings, was a Bocceasful realiza> 
tion of the most careful study of the priaciples of 
acoustics, and it was as good for the speaMng as 
for the singing voice and orchestra. The hall was, 
and is, 130 feet long, 78 feet wide, and 68 feet 
high ; its architecture simple and impressive, the 
light coming, as it should, from above ; by day 
through semicircular windows sprin^g from a 
cornice 50 feet above the floor, l^ night from jets 
along the line of the cornice, which, at a Unitarian 
Pestival, as I remember, Dr. William Everett com- 
pared to Milton's device for the illuminatiou of 
the place of pain. Some thought the comparison 
unfortunate. There were chairs for 1500 on the 
main floor and for 500 more upon the stage, and 
700 more in the two narrow galleries or balconies 
which ran along the sides and rear. There was 
standing room for some 300 more, making a total 
capacity of 3000, which on special occasions was 
exhausted by the multitude who came to hear " the 
great American Preacher." The usual congregation 
filled the floor and overflowed into the galleries 
and upon the stage, where a kind of body-guard of 
personal friends generally sat, a little withdrawn 
from the preacher's central solitude. The great 
organ which was the glory of the Hall for many 
years was not introduced until 1863, when Parker 
had been three years dead, but Crawford's heroic 
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statae of BeetboYen was installed Mareli 1, 18S6, 
and die next morning fumiahed Parker wiUi the 
inspiration of his sermon and his prayer. 

The service was of the plainest kind of the Kew 
England Puritan usage in which the preacher was 
brought np. The Bible was read with such omis- 
siona or amendments as his moral sense required, 
and other Scriptures, inspired because inspiring, 
were resorted to from time to time. The bjnms 
were sung by a choir, from the " Book of Hymns " 
which Parker called "The Sam Book," because 
it was compiled by Samoal tTohnson and Samuel 
Longfellow. Parker's reading of the hymns was 
the significant event for some. Sittings were free, 
the expenses Imng met by roluntary contributions 
from an inner circle of devoted friends, not even 
a collection being taken from the promiscnous 
crowd. Mr. Parker was always, as Mr. Frothing- 
ham pnts it, " greedy of a small salary," and the 
current expenses were easiLy met ; too easily for 
the self-respect of those who gave nothing because 
nothing was required. 

The preacher was a man five feet dght indies 
tall ; in 1852 bald-headed, and ultimately, if not 
soon after, with a snowy beard. Mrs. Howe re- 
marks upon the contrast of his youthful face with 
his baldness as far back as 1844, but the youthfulr 
ness did not persist. Inherited disease and over- 
work were fatal to its charm. The figure was not 
graceful ; the face was not handsome, though the 
blne>gray eyes were clear and had a penetrating 
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hgbt, sometimes as of a iayans^a gleam. This 
was veiled, however, in the pnlpit, by the gJasBes, 
witboot which he coaM not read his mannscript, 
and he vas a mannscript preacher ; onlj' at times 
inteijecting nnwritten sentences and passages into 
the written form. There was that in the set of 
his month whioh spoke for his indomitable will, 
bat tbe nose gave those who called his face Socratic, 
pretty mnoh titetr sole excnse. That " rodder ot 
the &ce," perhaps, was steering him BOmetimes 
when his oonrse was not quite reverent of estab- 
lished forma and nsages and important personages. 
Mr. ^'rothingham says, ^ He had no rhetorical 
^fte." What foUowB sog^ests that he meant orar 
torical : " Neither was his figure imposing, nor his 
gestnre fine, nor his action gracefoL" There was, 
in fact, little gestnre or action. He stood still and 
sometimes raised his hand and let it fall heavi^ 
upon his desk — so mnch was aJL But when Mr. 
FroUiingham says, " The style was never dry ; the 
words were sinewy ; the sentences short and pithy ; 
the language was fragrant with the odor of tbe 
fields, and rich with the juices of the gtonad, 
passages of exquisite beaaty bloomed on every 
page," he indicates rhetorical ^fts — and more 
pointedly when he tells the stoiy of a plain man 
who, having heard him, said, " Is that Theodore 
Parker? Yon told me he was a remarkable man ; 
bnt I understood every word he said." Bhetorio 
is the art of persuasion, and Parker was a master 
of this art. Yet he made no appeals to passion. 
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He spoke straiglit to men's intelligence and con- 
science and to the goodness of tlieir hearts. No 
man ever depmded less on anything extrinsio to 
the suhatance of hia message than did he. 

Flowers grace ton thousand pnlpits in the United 
States every Snnday morning as the centory's end 
draws on apace. There was a time when Theodore 
Parker's pulpit had this grace in a quite solitary 
manner, and my earliest recollection of his name 
is in connection with the flowers apon hia polpit, 
instanced as one proof of his awful wickedness; 
flat paguiism, and no less. No flower-fund fur- 
nished them ; they were votive offerings of friends, 
who often ga&ered them with their own hands in 
tbdr most secret haunts. The pulpit was a floral 
calendar, from week to week its violets or rhodoras, 
its wild roses, gentians, asters, keeping step with 
the procession of the flowers across the valleys and 
the hilk. Once the blue gentians came from the 
borders of the little brook which flowed hard l^ 
the Lexington farmhonse. He plnt^ed them there 
with tboughte unspeakable and brought them back 
to the city, where they bloomed double — on the 
desk and in bis tender prayer. Hia own tenderness 
for flowers was very great. I trust he knew what 
Landor wrote : — 

I nerer plnok die mm ; tlu vlolat'a IiMd 
Bath abskeii vitli my Ineath npoD it* bank 
And not reprowihed me ; the ereT^aaored esp 
Of the pure lily hath betreen my haudi 
Felt safe, miMnled, out 1o«t one graia at gold. 
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Here was a grace beyond Ids own wliicli stayed his 
hand from careless nvagixig and always left scmie 
Uossoms of each wayside group for fntuie seed. 
Similar was liis kindness to all tiny creatnres, and 
when his hostess in the coontiy boasted of the 
prowess of her boy in capturing a grasshopper, Mr. 
Parker suddenly Taniahed from the table and in 
half a minute " the green little vaulter " was hack 

in ths num; gisM, 
OabHang liii heart np at di« f m1 td Jdim. 

We cannot be too grateful to Bufus Leighton 
and Matilda Goddard for th^ service in pre- 
Berring for oar perennial comfort and delight the 
forty prayers ^ which make up a little rolome by 
themselves, and are also published in die second 
volume of Miss Cobbe's edition of Parker's works 
with the " Ten Sermons." Without these prayers 
our conception of Theodore Parker's Sunday set^ 
vices would be very different &om what it is, with 
these to soften it and wreathe its harsher lines 
with blossoms of the wood and field. We should 
still have had the prayers which his journal folds 
between its leaves like sweet and fadeless flowers, 
but these wonld tell another stoiy, very different 
from that told by the Ijeighton - Groddard book. 
One edition of this (1881) has a preface by Lonisa 
M. Alcott, whose biography tells how helpful Mr. 
Parker was to her, and whose " Work," a story for 

^ Sdeoted from waaj Imndredi whoae fleetdn^ worda they 
Mn^t vith oaref d1 reverence and tenderlj enosged. 
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young people, depiota liim with a loving hand. The 
firfit time she heard him preach, the sermon was 
addresaed to " laborious yonng women," and was 
fall of paternal advice, encouragement, and sym- 
pathy. 

Bat the prayer that followed west stni^t to the 
hearts of those for whom he prayed, — not only com- 
forting hy its tendemesB, and strengthening by its hrave 
and cheerful gjniit, bnt showing them where to go for 
greater help, and how to ask it as dmply and confid- 
ingly as he did. 

It was nnlike any prayer I had ever heard ; not cold 
and formal, as if uttered from a sense of dn^, not a 
display of eloquence, nor an impious directing of Deity 
in his duties towivd hmnanity. It was a quiet talk 
with Qod, as if long intercourse and much love had 
made it natund and easy for the son to seek the Fa- 
ther, — confessing faults, asking help, and snbmitting 
all things to the All-wise and tender, as freely as chil- 
dren bring theb Uttle sorrows, hopes, and fears to their 
mother's knee. 

Ilie slow, soft folding of the hands, the reverent bow- 
ing of the good gray head, the tears that sometimes 
Tcoled the voice, t^ simplidty, frankness, and devout 
earnestness, made both words and manner wonderfolly 
eloquent ; and the jdirase, " Our Father and onr Motlier 
God," was inezpressiUy sweet and beautiful,— seem- 
ing to invi^ both power and love to sustMU and com- 
fort tiie anxious, overburdened hearts of those who lis- 
tened and went away to labor and to wait with freeh 
hope and faith. 

To one laborious young woman, just setting forth to 
seek her fortune, that Sunday was the beginning of a 
new life, that sermon like the scroll given to Christiaa, 
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Aat jmj^ tiw Godspeed <d one who ma to Im, ■■ to 
•o nuaj, ft valiant Gnatheait l^^^wg pigrima dmn^ 
Taot^ Fair to dw Cdestial (S^. 

As the pr ay er fliat monung Somid Louisa Alcott, 
■o nuaxf another fbond acMoe Borrowing, sLrug^iing, 
and despairing heart and wron^it the needed h^i. 
He did not theome much shout prayer. He UxAi 
it verj mnch for granted. I have 1>een gniprised 
to find bow little formal attentioii he gave to it in 
It was as if he did not care to 



UpoB Us moftM'a para. 
It was for him the human nde of inspiration, the 
opening of the mind, t^ heart, the conscienoe and 
Ihe lonl to receive the eTer-preeent help of God. 
In his theology God was neither personal nor im- 
personal, but a reality traascendlng these distinc- 
tions. In his devotions God was as personal as 
his own father or mother, and he jn-ayed to him 
as sneb, daringly indiffer^it to the anthrop<HDor^ 
phism of his nnfettered speech. Prayer as "a 
moral gymnastic " had for him no attractions. It 
vas for him a veritable commnnion of the human 
■onl with the Divine Soul of the Universe, an ao. 
faunvledgment of that sense of dependence i^ch 
was fnndamental to his religions philosophy, grati- 
tude for life in soch a grand and beauteous world, 
aspiration for those perfections which withdraw as 
we advance, shame for those sins vhidi were so 

* Bnt KM the laat of the Tai Bermoni, " Commiinion with God," 
where the iiuideiital tteatnent d ptkyer b nnooiiiiuotilT fnlL 
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real to bim, while tlieological »in was bo nnntter- 
ably Tague. 

His philosopby and psycKology and theology 
went far to give the general outline of his prayer. 
There were thanks for the soul's consciousness of 
God and LnmortaHty and the Law of Righteous- 
ness, and for the fivefold riches of man's nature, — 
sense, intellect, conscience, affections, souL There 
was frankest dealing with the various activities of 
human life, its bnmness, politics, and domestic 
oares. The great sins of the nation were acknow- 
ledged, its great men remembered in their gloiy 
or thar shame. Ever the various beauty of the 
world had timely praise, "the handsome stars," 
and " every little moss struggling through the otty 
stones." And, with all the rest, there was oftener 
than not some word going straight to the hearts 
.that were full of anxiety or grief. Others might 
not know for whom it was intended, but those who 
had confided their troubles to tlie great preacher 
bad no doubt.* There were times when, before 
offering the prayer, the man f^t as if he were " not 
in the spirit," but never once when with cktsed 
^es he stood in tiie aecnetomed place. Then he 
became his people's heart and voice. " O God," 
prayed Father Taylor, " we are a widow with six 
children." As complete as this was Theodore 

1 Dr. E. mDohBater Donald, nuUipa Brooln'* mooecKH', writn 
me : " I hsTe been & g^eat reader of Puker's writings, mdnding 
hie prsjen, irhich to me, ndA the euMptiini of one or two 'blem- 
khea, are wonderful ontpooiingB of a Iieart in tbe a 
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Parbflr's identificalioQ of Tiimnglf with the people 
who were his joy and crown. 

There were those who woold have been content 
to go away after the prayer, feeling themfielves 
filled and overfilled with the biave, kindly spirit 
of the man and his serene and jqyfol tmst in God ; 
but for the majority the sermon was Uie indis- 
pensable part of the service. The new place of 
worship awoke the preacher to a new sense of 
his great opportnnity. Like the doves that came 
flocking to bis windows for the com he kept pro- 
vided for their times of scarcity, came the subjects 
for the sermons he must preach. They were 
blocked out in 1852 for four years in advimoe, 
not without apprehension of such possible interct^ 
lations as great occasions mi^t demand. These 
in the event proved to be many, and too insistent 
to be put aside, while BtUl the main thread of his 
intuition was held fast. There was never any 
hu^ of preaching of the simplest kind, — not con- 
tiovernal, not theological, not sociological or re- 
formatory or political, but homiletical, ezpatiadng 
on the homeliest every -day concerns of morals 
and religion. The " Ten Sermons of Beligion," 
preached and published in 1852, is a bo<& that 
witness^ most graciously to this side of bis work ; 
but there is another book, "Lessons from the 
World of Matter and the "World of Man," a vol- 
ume of selections from his unpublished sermons, 
which bears ampler evidence to the same efFect. 
It was compiled by Mr. Bufua Leighton from his 
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Btenographio notes. The controversial part ia 
small, also the theological, except as this was in- 
Tolved in Parker's religiousness in an inextricable 
manner. But the book ie as fnU of his religion 
as an egg is full of meat, and the religion is of 
the sweetest and most homely kind. There is no 
aspect of men's duly lives that does not get its 
appropriate and sng^estive comment. 

This moimt^oas man was not bo simple in his 
structure as he has sometimes been conceived. 
Those who imagine that the controversialist was all 
of him are like th(»e who mistake the foot-hills of 
Shasta or Tacoms for the real mountain. Higher 
than the coatroversialist reached up the scholar 
and the critic; higher still the philosopher and 
theologian ; far above these went up the preacher, 
the prophet, the believing soul, eager to share his 
j<^ with all his kind. One whose young life he 
touched with kindling flame has said to me, " He 
was the only religious man I ever knew." What 
he meant was that, compared with Theodore Fai^ 
ker, all his contemporaries seemed feeble in their 
hath and hope and love, their consciousness of 
God, their consecration to man's highest good. 
My own experience confirms that lofty praise. I 
have read hundreds of biographies, the majori^ 
those of religious thinkers and teachers, and I have 
nowhere encountered in the modem world a man 
whose religiousiiess has seemed to me so complete 
as Theodore Parker's, such a perpetual presence 
and delight, such an abiding strength and peace. 
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Buoh an abounding mspirstion. I do not know of 
any otter who believed so much, whose confidence 
was 80 roboBt, whose optamism was so ondaunted 
by tihe facts tiiafc are not to be eluded or ignored. 
Here was bia most obaracteristic quality. When 
I think of Theodore Parker I think of this ; not 
of bis phiLoBophy, which was the convenient fop> 
mnla and e^lanation of his threefold futh and his 
habitual certunty ; not of bis learning, though this 
was mainly im egression of hia human sympa- 
thy — bis interest in all human things; not even 
of his anti-slavery work, for this was but a single, 
albeit the highest, iUustratioa of his prophetic 
gift ; not of these lesser heights, but of his genius 
for reli^on and his passion for its communication 
which outsoaxed them alL 

In describing others be frequently described him- 
self, partly because what he described was less the 
taeb than his ideal, and bis ideal was actualized in 
him as is the sculptor's in the stone. Novalis said 
of Luther, "He was an absolnte man: in bim 
soul and body were not divided ; " and this could be 
said of Parker quite as vera^onsly. This, too, 
which Parker wrote of Luther : — 

la tlie language of die shop, the farm, &» boat, die 
street, or the noi-Bery, he told the high truths that reason 
and religion tan^t, and took possession of his audience 
by a storm of Speech, pouring npon them all the riches 
of his brarve plebeian sonl, baptizing every head anew ; 
a man who with the people seemed more mob than they 
and with kings the most imperial. 
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So, too, when he deeoribes a greater tlian Lather, 
I cannot escape the persuasion that nnoonscionslj 
he honows colors from his own raddy veins and his 
own loving heart. Certainly mach of the descrip- 
tion applies as well to Parker of I^exington as to 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

He was ancommoiily lai^-minded. ... He was 
greatJiearted, too, with confluence trne and flensitiTe 
and a great deep religions soul. There lay his strength. 
It is not for his maeterly intellect diat I valne him moet, 
nor do yon, nor does the world ; bnt for his religionsneBs. 
And so we commonly nnderrate the greatnees of his in- 
tellect. It Beems plain that he had that quick intuition 
which belongs eminently to woman, bat which is the 
atfanbnte nt every man of high geniofl ; and that great 
width of comprehension which can generalize mnltifomi 
printuples to a nnivers^ form of bnth ; and that per- 
ception which finds the beautiful in thii^ homely, the 
sublime in things common, and the Eternal in what is 
daily and transient. ... In all history no great man has 
been so wrananly aa Jeena. . . . How he thundered and 
lightened, a great earthquake of eloquence, against the 
wickedness of his time ! That was the masculine side 
of Jesus. No spring san was milder, softer, — tenderly 
kissing the first spring yiolets on the hillsides of West 
Bozbniy, — than he to die penitent tad seU-f aithfol souL 

From these accidental descriptionB of Parker I 
torn to one who% deliberate — that of Lowell in 
his "Fable for Critics." Though written in 1848, 
when Parker had not put forth half his strength, 
it is, for all its humorous exa^eration, the best 
description of the great preacher ever written. I 
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have quoted part of it already, ajid now quote only 
another part, thongh all of it is marveloualy good. 



Bnt tlie ban vaa tpo small oi Uie nun mi too big-, 
For he reokfl not tbeir bella, bookK, and oandlu a fip ; 
(He lOBroe iookB like a man who would ttan treated Bhsbbily, 
SaphrmuBem' aon's Iiead o'er tlie featuree of RabeUi) ; — 
He bai^B and bethirtulis them, — tixur baeki he lalntoa 
'Willi the whole tree of knowledge toin op by the lootL 

Now P.'e eieed than tliu may be lighter or daAn, 

Bnt in one thing, 't ia dear, be haa faith, uamelj — I^her ; 

And thk i> what makea him the oniwd-diawing praaoher, 

Tbsra 'b a baekgronnd of god to each hard-working feature ; 

Ever; word that he apeaks haa been fierily fumaoed 

In tbe blaat of a life that haa stmggled in eameat: 

There be atanda, looking more like a plonghman than ptint, 

If not dnadfnllr awkward, not gT«aefnl at least ; 

. Hi* geeturea all downright and same, if yon will, 

; Aa of brown-fisted Hobnul in boetng a drill ; 
Bnt lus periods fall on yon, stroke after stroke, 
like ths blows of a Ininberer felling an oak. 
Yon fei^ tbe man wholly, yon 're tbankfnl to meet 
TCth a preacher who smaeka of tbe field and the street, 
And to hear, yon 're not OTsr-partianlar whence. 
Almost Taylor's profnaion, qoite Latimer's wnse.^ 

We cannot do better, in our endeavor to 
appreciate tlie substance of Parker's pi^aching, 
than to take the line of bis fivefold division of 
buman nature : body, mind, conscience, heart, and 
soul. He believed that every part of the vrbole 
man has its appropriate inspiration and that tbe 
bodily senses, appetites, and passioi^ are all essen- 

^ Qnite Latdmei's inamiei too. See, for example, Latimer's best 
known sermon, iLe firet before Edward YI. 
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tdal to the completeness of hmnanity, vldek snfiers 
equally from tiieir neglect and their abuse. Tha 
spirit of the ascetic was not in him. His pnlpit 
tone was often that of daring sympathy with the 
ardors of man's passional nature. A marriage in 
which they had no part was for him only a partial 
marriage. Walt Whitman had no fuller sense of 
the excellence o£ the human body in all its parts 
and functiona than had Theodore Parker. "God put 
no bad thing there," he sud ; " it is full of good 
things ; every bone from the crown to the foot ia a 
good bone ; every muscle is a good muscle ; every 
nerve which animates the two is a good nerve." 
He did not tire of praising the body's beauty and 
its suppleness and its wonderful adaptation to its 
useful ends. 

Closely allied with this aspect of his preaching 
was another which suggests Whitman's poetry — 
his sympathy, as of Katura Natnrans h^^self, the 
dear old Mother, with all our poor relations of the 
animal world. Moralty, if not intellectually, his 
antimpation of Darwin was complete. Whitman 
could have borrowed from him all his admiration 
for the fecundity and fe^joity of that world without 
exhausting, or sensibly dunimshing Parker's store. 
In the eighth of the " Ten Sermons," *' Consdous 
Religion as a Source of Joy," there is a wonderful 
outburst of this sympathy : — 

The yoimg fish yoa shall find even now on the shal- 
low beaches of some sheltered Atlantic bay, how happy 
they are ! Vcnceless, dwelling in die cold nnaoual ele- 
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nwiit of wxter, morii^ vidi Ac ibipfing of die aes and 

imer itfll amid die oeeaa wsth* i miiiiuH^ii lei^lh, 

— haw ddi^itfal ue dwse fitde dnidren of God! 
Thar HCe wems one eradiimoas iMfidaj. Tbeir food 
k pladeoDs u the water itself. . . . They fear no helL 
Theae eM, iriute^eahed, and hbodleai little atraniu 
Mem erer foil of ji^ as they can hold. 

The insectB next alliiTe him, — thebn tte ifly so 
joyoa» ** ID hia claret«olored robe, so d*mtilf set 
off irith » nlrer edge," "in the sonny sheltered 
epotK in file Toods vitfa iha brown leaTes abont 
Urn," — then '* the adTdtmoiis birds," and 

Even the reptiles, the eold snake, the honehj' and ea- 
hmmiated toad, the frog, now newly awakened £n»n hia 
hibeniating deep, have a jc^ in their existence iriuch 
ia complMe and Beema perfecL . . . How joyonaly the 
froga welcome in the apring which knoeks at the iqr 
door of their dwelling and rouses them to new life! 
What delimit diey hare in their thin {upng notes at 
this time, and in the hoarse thondeis with which they 
win shake the l>og in weeks to come ; in their wooing 
utiil their marriage song. > > ■ The young of all unimala 
are fnll of delight I • • • As th^ grow cdder Ihey have 
K wider and a wiser joy, a qniet cheerfolness. The 
matron^ cow, rominating Iwside her playfnl and horn- 
less little one, is a ^pe of qniet joy and entire satisfao- 
tion. . . . So is it with the sjnder, who is not the malig- 
nant kidnapper he is thooght, but has a little harmleaa 
wwld of joy. 

He takes a handful of water from the rotting 
limbers of a wharf and finds it fall of polyps, me- 
dnss, and Uie like, happy as if the world were 
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made for tbem alone, and down here in the mud 
and scum of things he £nds the begumings of Con- 
scious Beligion as a Source of Joy and the Soul's 
Normal Delight in the Infinite Grod which he cele- 
brated in a sermon with that title to the Progres- 
sive Friends of Longwood, Pa. (1858), one of the 
best expressions of his highest and most charaoteiv 
istio thought. 

Li this connection, as fitly as in any other, due 
reference may be made to Parher'a expansion and 
delight responsive to the various beauty of the 
world. To quote a hundred examples would be 
an easy matter, none of them didactic, but so spon- 
taneous that his preaching most have inspired the 
love of natural beanty in many hearts to which 
it had been strange. The beauty of youths and 
mudens had for him immense attraction, and he 
dwelt with frank sincerity upon the mystic yearn- 
ings which that beauty breeds in them ; his senti- 
ment unspoiled 1^ any sentimental taiat. Onoe, 
speaking of the stars, his language is too evidently 
a paraphrase of Emerson's " If the stars should 
appear one night in a thousand years," eto^ on 
the first page of " Nature," but he could write as 
la»vely as need be of the " few great, hardy, ven- 
turesome stars which endure the near approach of 
day," " seen by the early marketer, in rongh gar- 
ments, riding through the darkness, bring^g men's 
bread to town." This homely toudi is never far 
away. Like Thoreau's Indian hatchets — found 
anywhere — are such passages as this : — 
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Even in die ei^, in the cannaaaeBt street if it is txHf 
a litUe lonesrane, anull plants find bcMrd and lodging in 
the dunkf stones, and lift their Him faces and seem to 
wish good^Doming to the rapid-Btiiring num or maid 
who knows these little apostles and botanic ministers 
at large, who are meant to evangeliie the worid, and 
are without staff and scrip and who never chide the 
nnthankful passenger. 

And all Uie besnfy of Qib world was jmUished 
— BO he tao^t — as an BBStumnoe of God's love 
to men, and was a manifestation of tlie eBsential 
character of the Infinite Being. 

Parker's hierarchy of the hnman faculties was 
eloquent of his private character : Intellect, con- 
science, affection, reli^nsness — that was tJie or- 
der in which the realities of life made their appeal 
to him. He mts, indeed, what George William 
Curtis called Charles Sumner, " Conscience incai^ 
nate," but it was the hnman heart l^ which he 
lived as 1^ no other grace. There was nothing 
arbitraiy in his subordination of conscience to 
affection; it was the spontaneoos election of his 
personalis. Such was the order of precedence in 
his dajly life. Great as he was in intellect and 
in conscience, be was greater in affection. When- 
ever I read of Mr, Great-heart in Banyan, I always 
think of Theodore Parker as worthy of that honor- 
able name. 

Piety was not exhausted in the terms of his 
evaluation by any merely conscious relation of the 
soul to God. " The love of troth ie the natural 
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and instinotiTe piely of die mind." To the devel- 
opment of tins intelleotual piety he brought the 
wealth of maay sermoDS j over against the fidelity 
of science and philosophy showing the meanness 
of the churches and the theologians, with what 
Coleridge called their " orthodox lying for God," 
their timidity, and willful obscuration of the most 
obvious Sacks. It was to education as an aid to 
intellectoal piety that he gave his warmest praise. 
Yet this man of many books was clear in his per- 
ception that books are not the only tools with 
which the mind can do its proper work : — 

Com and cattle are the farmer's words, houses are 
the language of the carpenter, locomotiTea are &e iron- 
worker's speech, and the wtu^s of the merchant are the 
utterance of his mental calculation. ... I once knew 
a grocer who knew the history of all the articles in his 
wealthy shop, whence they came, how they were pro- 
duced, and for what they were useful. He made his 
shop a libraiy, and got as much science, ay, as much 
poetry, out of it as many a scholar from his library 
of books. He was a grocer ; but he was also a vuin 
in the grocery business, which is another thing. 

Nothing if not democratic, he delighted in trans- 
lating the realities of the intellectual and moral 
life into these homely terms and in speaking in one 
breath the names of the most famous of mankind 
and those bat little known. His parables were 
often drawn from his own early life. His &ther 
was the "hard-working man, a farmer and me- 
dianic, who in the winter nights rose a great while 
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before day and ont of the darkness coaxed liini at 
least two bouTs of hard study." His ovn We oi 
knowledge was so passiooate and foand snch ex- 
uberant expression in his sermons that many of hia 
people, especially the younger men, most have de- 
rived from him an impulse towards reading and 
study of incomparable significance. 

It will be seen that morality did not stand over 
against ^nety in Farka-'s tbonght, as in the nsnal 
discriminations. Piety was the inclusive term ; 
morality was one form of it, a higher form than 
the love of truth, a lower form than the love of 
persona and the all-including love of God. This 
did not mean that in the coUidons of justice and 
affection, the former must give way. It does so 
with women, he eaid ; women showiiig, as he 
thought, better than men the instinctive tenden- 
cies of human nature. He approved the act of 
Brntos, subordinating bis paternal affection to the 
welfare of tiie state and decreeing the death of 
his son. So it appears that intuition is not final 
in all cases. His sturdy common eense made the 
necessary quatifloatione of his general conception. 
Emerson sfud that the moon never ebineB so sweetly 
as upon our necessary journey, and Parker's inci- 
dental tbonght often ghinea with a more genial and 
persuasive light than his rigid generalizationB. Ab- 
solute right, absolute justice, — these were plmuics 
very dear to him, but he recognized the relative 
in morals ; saw that war, slavery, polygamy were 
good things in their day, and that revoJution, " the 
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lynch law of nationB," is a medicine vhieli they 
sometimes need : *' The Desire of all nations comes 
not always on an ass's colt." 

Parher loved to preach on the affections — the 
piety of the heart — and waa never more persusr 
sive than when doing so. Meditation was not in 
his line, but he meditated a good deal upon domes- 
tic life and on the conditions of true marriage. 
Uis meditation bore mnoh sermon-fmit, but hia 
journal shows an intense preoccupation with the 
matter and admits us to his deeper mind. Hin 
t' Sermou of Old Age " is one of the most signal 
examples of his preaching in this kind, but a great 
sea rolls in behind this special wave. The central 
thought is always that a true marriage is not an 
event, but a process : — 

A ,hapj7 wedlock is a long falling in love. > > . 
Such a large and sweet fruit b a complete marriage that 
it needs a very long Hnmmer to ripen in and then a long 
winter to mellow and seaaon it. But a real happy mar- 
riage of love and judgment, between a noble man and 
woman, is one of the things so veiy handsome, that if the 
snn were, as the Greeks fabled, a god, he might stop the 
woiid and hold it still now and then in order to look all 
day limg on some example thereof and feast his eyes on 
such a spectacle. 

But however eloquent his preaching on the affeo- 
tioDB, and however e^er his insistence on their 
superiority to intellect and conscience, it was as a 
preacher of righteousness that he had the strength 
of ten. His inevitable tendency did not tally wit^ 
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Ids delibetate conclusions. Ja his personal ooa- 
oems, affection was no donbt the ruling power; 
bat it was under the flag of conscience that he 
fought the battles of his public life. Ko aspect 
of men's conduct escaped his observation and bis 
appropriate praise or blame. The "Semum of 
Merchants" shows how largely and exhaustively 
ho coold treat the commercial aide of life. There 
were others more sociological than this, sudi as the 
** Sermon of Poverty," the two on the Perishing 
and Dangerous Classes, that on '^The Moral Con> 
dition of Boston," which had for a pendant one on 
tiie ^irito^ condition of the <nty. These mbjecta 
were treated with tremendous fatee and feeling. 
They were preeminently statistical, but it was said 
of Gladstone that he could make figures sing, and 
Parker had a portion of his gift. And there were 
figures of speech as well as the ten Arabic signs, 
and the discussion, wherever it began, was always 
carried np into the higher courts of morals and 
reli^on ; like Bishop Berkeley's treatise on Tar- 
Water which became, in its final stage, an argu- 
ment for the Trinity.^ 

But there were sermons veiy differrait from 
these, such as dealt with the most common every- 
day affairs, and more mmple and more searching 
they could not have been. 

In his preaching generally, as in the " Ten Ser- 
mons," the climax was reserved for the conscious 

* I naerre for Bnother chapter Uie great auU-sIavery BermauB in 
vliiob bis ethical preachii^ attuned its most exalted jntdi. 
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ddight of the soul in that Infinity of Trath, 
Beauty, Justice, Love, from whicli he set out, at 
once the Alpha and the Omega of his religious 
thought and life. However cordial his concesriou 
of the reality of nnoonscioas piety, he ueYer failed 
to make it plain that, without a consoions relation 
of the soul to God, life is a poor aborted thing in 
comparison with its normal possibilitaea. In the 
" Tea Sermons " there are three upon this head : 
" Of Conscious Religion and the Soul," " Of Con- 
scious Eeligion as a Source of Strength," " Of 
Conscious Religion as a Soorce of Joy ; " and this 
special empharas does not exceed that of his habit- 
ual afBrmation. The several pieties of truth, of 
oonseienee, of affection are not enough. For a 
complete piety we mnst unite them idl with the 
oonscionsnesB of G^, and so have the oouBcious 
piety of mind and conscience, heart and sonl ; the 
love of Crod with all the faculties, as infinite truth, 
infinite justice, infinite love, infinite Father and 
Mother of all worlds and souls. This utmost 
piety, piety of the sonl, which has its end in God, 
will react on all the several pieties, heretofore un- 
conscious, and, im aVi " g them conscious, make them 
more full and joyous; make them react on the 
soul's consinous piety which, in its turn reacting 
upon them, will make them ever more divinely 
sweet and fair. Language was poor to teU the 
wonder of this interaction of the soul's conscious 
piety and the several pieties of man's natural 
parts. Ko limit could be set to what a man could 
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bear, or do, or be whose piety was consoiona in 
eaeh several part, the highest giving ligldi and 
strength to all the rest. 

He loved to celebrate the digni^ <^ hnman na- 
ture with Dr. Chamung and the dignity of hnman 
ohaiaoter with Dr. Dewey,^ and all his thought of 
hnnuuL greatness burst, flower-like, at the top into 
his strong assurance of a future life. With many 
incidental referenoes to this great subject, there 
ate two special sermons written in 1846 and 1853 
in which his thoughts on it find their most deliber- 
ate expression. The latter, which is one of the 
'* Sermons of Theism,*' etc, is the better known, 
but I am disposed to think the other the more ezoel- 
lent. They both assert with equal confidence man's 
oonsoiousnesB of immortality, but the preacher did 
not preach this consciousness as something uncon- 
ditioned by the facts of oi^anization and environ- 
ment, and he did not di 'wl Bii the confirmation of 
such inductive or deductive reasoning as might 
offer him its aid. The deductive argument was 
from the wisdom and goodness of Crod. The in- 
ductive aif^nments were drawn from the general 
belief of mankind, — a vicious circle it would seem, 
— and from the universal desire, less obvious now, 
perhaps, than it was in 1846, what with our closer 
studies and our fresh experience. As to the man- 
ner of the other life, it must be conscious, active, 
social, retributive. "Shall we know our frienda 

> WluMS oomerniliTe polltdoil temper blinded Paiker to his 
BUU; gTMt and. noble qoAlitiee. 
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again ? " He conld not doubt it. ** Man loves to 
think it ; yet to trust is wiser than to prophesy. 
The girl who went from ns a little one may be as 
parent to her father when he comes," and many of 
our friends " surpass the radiant manliness which 
Jesus won and wore " when he was living among 
men. 

Parker is nowhere so inconsiBtent with himself, 
nowhere so false to his own central thought of mo- 
rality as something absolute, as where he writes : 

If to-morrow I perish utterly, then I sha]! only take 
connsel for to-day and ask for qualitieB that last ao 
longer. My fatherB will be to me only a§ the ground out 
of which my bread-corn is grown ; dead, they are like 
the rotten mould of the eardi, their memory of email con- 
cern to me. Posterity, — I shall care nothing for the 
future generations of mankind. . . . Morality will Tanish. 

Here is a morality as litUe absolute as that of 
those who make religion and morality depend upon 
miraculous events. "Wise men are not always 
wise," said Emerson, and Parker's wisdom waa 
here at the lowest ebb. It is impossible to doubt 
that his ideas of a future life inspired him with 
great moral enthusiasm ; and yet, without them, 
he would not, I think, have found his moral occu- 
pation gone. Slavery and the Popular Theology 
of Christendom would still have been considered 
foemen worthy of his steeL He would still have 
found himself one of the 

ffllloir heirs to that gmall islasd, Life, 
Where we mast plough and bow and reap with brothen. 
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"Hia ai^mnentB for immoitali^ may not have 
oonnnced his hearers ; they ma; not have fonnd a 
ootudoDsnew like his in their own breasts ; bnt 
how oonld thej resist the impact of a personal otm- 
fidoice so Cerrid and so strong? As it was here 
80 was it eveiTwhere. It was not his philosophy 
or theology, it was his religion, the product of his 
organization, his temperament, and his experience, 
that convinced men as could no argnment, and 
made them evai^listB of the futh they had re- 
ceived. His sincerity and his hnmanity were not 
to be escaped. It was evident that he believed in 
Ids own gospel with all his mind and heart and 
sonL It was evident that he had a passionate d^ 
aire to do men good. M^i listened to his most 
terrible invectives feeling that there were burdens 
laid upon the preacher which he might not refnse 
to bear. Because of these things he was a great 
religious leader in his day. We must look wide 
and long to find another so abounding in the love 
of God and Man as he, so bent as he was npon 
sharing his own joy in this with others, and with 
such a genius for communicating that which was 
to him of all good things the best. 
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AKTI-8LA.TXBT WOBD AND WOBK 

Theodobe Fasker was intetested in all the 
great refonnatory movementB of his tame. Peace, 
temperaiioe, edneation, the condition of women, 
penal legislation, prison discipline, tlie moral and 
mental destitution of the rich, the physical desti- 
tution of the poor — all these things et^^ed hia 
sympathy and warmed his blood, dictating many 
a page in his sermons, often a whole sermon, but 
they did not any of them break in upon the set- 
tled order of his life and change its course and 
become a dominant factor in his experience. It 
was different with the anti-slavery reform. Prob- 
ably his interest in this would have grown more 
n^idly if he had not for a time been so mu<^ 
engrossed in his theological and religions contro- 
versy with the Boston ministers.^ It was in the 
same year with the South Boston sermon that he 
preached bis first anti-slavery sermon, January 
Sl, 1841. It was repeated June 4, 1843. Other 
s before this one had contained alloBtons to 



■ In the preodsirtul mmp^gn of 1840 hi took not tlia Oigbb- 
aatiiit«ceBt,fliidiiiKtMthiiig to ohooM between HanNMi andVmn 
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slaveiy. This one is but ibe faintest shadow of 
those he preached in the full tide of Mb career. 
It reserves for its climax some considerations re- 
ferring to that slavery which is constituted by the 
appetites and passions of the individual. It has a 
good word for the Abolitionists, though they are 
'< sometimes extravagant," and a good word for the 
mioderate men who serve as a balance wheel to the 
anti-slavery machine, and are like a diilly day in 
April when the vegetation is coming on too fast. 

The annexation of Texas (March 3, 1846} and 
the ensning war with Mexico revealed the depths 
of passionate humanity which lay concealed nnder 
the placid surface of his first tbeoretio e]q>o3ition. 
Nevertheless the emphasis in his Mexican War 
preaching was upon the evil of war, not upon the 
evil of slavery, albeit slavery was the root of which 
the Mexican War was blade and fruit, as Parker 
clearly saw and s^d. June 7, 1846, he preached 
at the Melodeon "A Sermon of War," one of the 
first, if not the first, of those sermons in which the 
maaig ng of statistics was a striking part. Charles 
Sumner's " True Grandeur of Nations " had been 
delivered about a year before, but evidently its 
edioes had not ceased to ring in Parker's mind, 
and its methods furnished him with a great exam- 
ple. He saw the provisional place of war in civ- 
ilization as clearly as the evolutionist. He con- 
ceived that war might be a necessary instrument 
of justice in the modem world; but he saw as 
dearly as General Sherman that *' war is hell," 
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and he set foiiili its evils with the vivid strokes of 
Boch painter critics of war as Wiertz ^id 'Vei- 
esehagin. He denounced the Mexican War as 
" wholly wiong ; " "as bad aa the partition at Po- 
land." He asked : — 

What shaJl we do in r^ard to this present war ? We 
can refuse to take any part in it ; we can enoonrage oth- 
ers to do the same ; we can aid men, if need be, who 
Buffer becanse they refuse. Men wiU oaU ns traitors ; 
What then ? That hart nobody in '76 ! We are a 
rebellioiu nation ; our idiole history is treason ; our 
blood was atbunted before we were bom ; our creeds 
are infidelity to the mother church ; our constitotioa 
treason to our fatherland. What of that ? Though all 
&ie goTemois in tlie world bid us commit treason against 
man, and Kt the example, let as never aabout 

Febnuuy 4, 184T, he made a speech in Faneuil 
Hall, in which matters were not minced. He de- 
nounced the war as an intolerably wicked one, 
"waged for a mean and infamous purpose, the 
extension of slaveiy." He described the United 
States as " a great boy fighting a little one, and 
that little one feeble and sick. What makes it 
worse is, the litde boy is in the right, and tbe 
l^g hoy ia in the wrong and tells solemn lies to 
make his side seem right." " The war had a mean 
and infamous be^nning." Men should have said, 
" This is a war for slavery, a mean and infamous 
war; an aristocratic war, a war against the best 
interests of mankind. If God please, we will die 
a thousand times, but never draw blade in this 
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vicked war." Tberenpon (he was speakiiig in the 
gaUeiy) there were cries of " Throw him over I " 
** What would you do next ? " he asked. " Drag 
yon out of the hall." "What good wonLd that do? 
It would not wipe ofE the infamy of this war ; 
would not make it any leas wicked." In our recent 
history few of the speeohea made have heen so 
** treasonable " as this. 

June 25, 1848, Parker preached another sermon 
on the Mexican War. The treaty of peace had 
been ratified on the 25th of the preceding month. 
He stood up and counted the cost in money and 
in men. The war had not, he thought, been a 
cruel one, except for the hailing of forty-eight 
deBert«re — there were 4966 deserters all told — by 
General Harney, whose monument is conspicaous 
in the great soldiers' oemetery at Arlington, D. C. 
And yet, 

If you take all the theft, all tke Basanlts, all tke eases 
of anon, ever committed in time of peace in the United 
States Bince the settlement of Jamestown in 1608, and 
add to them all the cases of riolence offered to woman, 
witlt aU tiie morders, they will not amount to half the 
wrongs committed in the war for the plunder of Menco. 

He considered the effects of the war on the 
national temper, the political parties, and the 
chaj«oter of the soldiers. He had no ilhisiona 
here. Our most scientifio penologists do not better 
understand what war does for the soldier. 

Hereafter they will be of little service in any good 
work. Many of them were the offBconrings of the peo- 
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pie at first Now these men have tasted the idleness, 
the intempeTance, tbe debaacheiy of a camp. . . . They 
will come home before long. • ■ • What will be their 
influence m fathera, hnsbanda ? 

Parker's first great anti-slavery utterance was 
not a spoken word. It was a printed " Letter to 
the People of the United States touching the Mat- 
ter <^ Slavery." It is possible that the form was 
suggested by Channing's open letters to Jonathan 
Phillips, Henry Clay, and others, on the same sub- 
ject. The hMer, dated December 22, 1847, an- 
other instance of his affinity for days and feasts, 
came ont early in 1848. Lowell writes to his friend 
Charles F. iO^ggs (" Harty Franco "), March 26, 
1848, " You say it is a merit of Theodore Pa^ 
ker's letter that there is no Garrisonism in it. 
Wky, it is full of Garrisoniran from one end to the 
other. But for Grarrison's seventeen years' toil the 
book had never been written." But there was a 
measure of truth in Bri^s's remark. Garrison's 
argument had been almost exclusively humanitarian. 
Parker's was politico-econtmiical. It was more 
than this, but its main strength was on this line, 
and he never made a better general statement of 
the case of Freedom against Slavery, though he 
went on collecting facts until the inexorable end. 
Ten pages were g^ven to the history of slavery, 
eight to the condition and treatment of slaves, ten 
to the e£EeotB on industry, two to effects on popular 
tion, ten to effects on education, fifteen to effects 
(m law and politics, five to " Slavery considered as 
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m Wnmg." Hoe was the fonndation from vldch 
sftenrard be built up bis great anti-slaTeiy denno- 
aaiiaa and sppeaL The letter was as dignified 
and dispasmonate as it could have been bad Chan- 
ning mitten it. If '^tmicbed with emotion," it 
was not deeply inteipenetiated therewilb. 

The Compromise of 1850 rranedied this defecL 
The sereral renditions it incited set Failer'B 
heart on fire. They appealed to bis bnmani^, to 
tbat part of him which snbordinated all the resL 
He was no ff^^ti in^^ tftH ft and bad no iUiisions as 
to the negto character. £dward Everett had a 
more favorable opinion of it. Emerson'a was more 
genial and more jnst. Parlcer's estimate of the 
n^TO, intelleetaally and morally, was low. He 
exaggerated the senmality of the negro as he did 
that of the Jew, whran he placed only a little higher 
m this respect.^ Moreover the negro bad tor him 
S certain physical repnlsion. Bat his hnmanity 
eaidly absorbed the instinctive repulsion and tbe 
theoretic doabtB. He conld see no human creature 
wronged and not feel the pain in his own mde. 
The limitations of the negro, as be conceived them, 
were sot reasons for d^^rading him. They were 
^tpeals to his benevolence and were responded to 
as such. 

The interval brtween the " Letter " of 1848 and 
Uw Compromises of 1850 was not without signi- 
ficant contributions from Parker to the anti-slavery 
eause. Some of these have been already men- 
^ letter to DkTid A. WaMB, Daember 12, 1867. 
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tioned in connection with tlie " Massachusetts Quar- 
terly Review ; " " The Political Destination of 
America;" "Some Thoughts on the Free Soil 
Party and the Election of General Taylor ; " the 
review of Polk's administration ; and, very nota- 
bly, the great funeral discourses on John Quincy 
Adams and President Taylor, the former as much 
more important than the latter as the theme re- 
quired. The Adams discourse has been too much 
regarded as merely prefiguring the much greater 
discourse ou Webster, and as paling in the light 
of that. It was a daring innovation on the tradi- 
tional pulpit eulogy of the great public man, which 
was a monoohromatio wash of indiscriminate pnuse. 
He put his finger on one spot and another, saying 
" Thou ailest here, and here," bat, in the final 
summing up, he wrote, and avuled hinnmlf of 
special type to emphasize the words; The one 
OKEAT HAN SINCE WASmNGTON, WHOM AmEBICA 
HAI> NO CAUSE TO PEAB. That the discourse was 
years in the making, the journal plainly shows. 
In one passage we have Parker anticipating the 
0vil Service Reform, headed in the sixties by the 
Unitarians Sumner and Jenckes and Curtis, and 
in the seventies jointly with these by their co-reli- 
gionists Dr. Bellows and his parishioner Dorman 
B. Eaton. Parker praised Adams for looking only 
to the ability and integrity of the official, adding, 
" I wish it was no pnuse to say these things ; but 
it is praise I dare not apfdy to any other man 
Eonee Washington." This too he praised : that. 
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when the UnitarianB in Washington, " a feeUe 
folk," met in a small, obsoiue room over a publio 
baUung-honae, Adams went and worshiped with 
them there. It would be intereetiiig to know if 
Webster and Galhonn, who were of the same reli- 
giouB (pinion, confessed to it as openly when it 
was not fashionable and hardly respectable. 

Parker dealt with Taylor as sincerely as with 
Adams, He could not forget that he was a slave- 
holder by deliberate choice, on the eve of hia presi- 
dency buying one hundred and fourteen human be- 
ings to have and to hold as property. With equal 
deliberation be led our armies in a wicked war 
gendered by Slavery and Falsehood most illicitly. 



An honest man, he looked for honest foea and honeat 
friends ; but his hardest battles were fought after he 
ceased lo be a soldier. ... I smeerely believe that he 
was more of a man than his political supporters thought 
bim ; that lie bad more natural s^^adty, more eraomon 
sense, more firmneHs of purpose, and veiy much more 
honesty than they expected or desired ; ■ . . that he 
took Washington for his general model. 

Parallel with these faithful characterisations, 
tliere were frequent contributions of a more direct 
nature to the anti-slavery conflict. December 28, 
1847, only six days after finishing his " Letter," 
be made a speech in Faoeuil Hall in which he 
translated much of the *< Letter," especially the 
economical part, into terms suited to the homeliest 
apprehension. August 4, 1849, he preached in 
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Worcester on a. F&st Day appointed on aeconnt of 
the cholera, and devoted Ms sermon to sliowing that 
African Slavery vas a national disease compared 
with which Asiatdc cholera was little to be feared. 
The Compromises of 1850 were a permission 
to many anti-slavoy people who had broken away 
from the great parties to retnm to their allegianoe. 
Nearly 150,000 did so, judging by the vote for 
Hale and Julian as compared with that for Van 
Buren and Adams. £ut what was a sedative to 
so many was an ezhilarant to Theodore Parker. 
What put so many consciences to sleep roused his 
as with a peal of thunder in the silent night. The 
whole order of his life took on a different form 
and color from the passage of the Fogitive Slave 
Law onwaxd for the next eight years, and espe- 
cially from the moraott when that law att^ed in 
Boston to its first practical applications. No one 
was more sensitive than Parker to great abstanct 
ideas and ideals, bnt so many sided was his nature 
that the most concrete examples had for him a 
more compelling force. The great scheme of study 
to which he had given so much thought and pre- 
paration had to be set aside. There was no time 
for that together with bis various duties pertaining 
to his position as chiurman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Vigilance Conmiittee. The journal 
teUs the story, as thinner and thinner flows the 
stream of notes upon the Development of Religion. 
Less money went every year for books and more for 
fugitive slaves or one form and another of the anti- 
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slavery a^tation. More and more frequently the 
Sunday sermon or the lycenm lecture found its 
inspiraticni in the general bearings of the conflict 
or in some immediate event of particnlar atrodty. 

The overwork vas terrible and cnt short the 
measure of his years. Samuel May, of Leicester, 
an anti-slavery workman of high rank, bom four 
months before Parker, is living still,i and it is pos- 
nble that Porker may have been but for his anti- 
alavery work. This was as &tal to bim as the 
ball whiph struck him down to Colonel Eob^ G. 
Shaw, one of Parker's Sunday-school scbolars at 
West Boxbory, and Parker was not less a martyr 
in the good cause than that young hero. His con- 
stitutional inherituice did not promise length of 
days, but that be stood such a tremendous strain 
■0 long Buggests that if he had not attempted the 
snperhamaD he might at least have filled out the 
promised threescore years and ten. 

The fugitive slave cases furnished situations 
vhu^ lost notUng for Parker by being pictur- 
esque and strikii^ and dramatic He could be 
mtneHang of an actor himself upon occasion, with 
no loss of sincerity ; merely adopting a particnlar 
manner to produce a partacular effect. There was 
even something melodramatic in the manner of 
bis recurrence to such an inddent as his marriage 
of the Crafts, and in the incident itself. So, too, in 
bis recnrrence to his grandfather's revolutionary 
arms, and to bis amiing of himself when £Ilen 
> Jane IS, lew. P. a — HediedNOTGmbei24, less. 
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Craft vaa aheltered in Iub house snil tlie kidnap- 
pers were in hot purauit. But the man's funda- 
mental reality was not impeached by these features 
of his ohaxaoter ; as, doubtless, the kidnappen 
would hare disooTered if they had bearded him in 
bis study with the intent to rob him of a parish- 
ioner. 

His first fogitive slave case was that of Latimer 
in 1842, who escaped while his examination was 
pending. Either Parker's was not early morning 
coarse or it was tempered with prudence, for we 
find him (December 5th) writing a long letter ex- 
plaining why he had not read from the pulpit a 
certain petition in behalf of I^atimer and othffls in 
his ease. When in 1846 a vessel owned in Boston, 
the Ottoman, with a New England crew, arrived 
there with a slave secreted in the hold, half dead 
with suffooation and with fear, the captain or agent 
had him sent back to Xew Orleans. There was a 
^:eat indignation meeting in Faneuil Hall, in the 
getting np of which Parker was prominent. John 
QniDcy Adams presided, making his last speech in 
that place of honor, Parker making his first. In 
the same year (May 17th) was Torrey's funeral 
service at Tremout Temple, Park Street Church 
having been refused, after having been conceded, 
to the man who had mn off two hundred staves 
and languished in a Maryland jail until his death. 
Parker, though sick, was there in the rainy weather, 
lamenting that so few were present, and wishing he 
might speak a word to match the " real old Pnri- 
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tan prayer ; calm, deep, forgiving, fall of cliarity 
and nobleneaa." 

In October following the passage of the fngi- 
tire Slave Lav and other Compromise measotes of 
Angnst, 1850, there was an indignation meeting in 
Faneoil Hall at which the great speeches were those 
of Fhill^ and Parker, Lowell's father offering a 
simple prayra to the " Father of all men." Farber 
told of a fugitive in Canada who tiiat day (Octo- 
ber 14th) had tel^raphed his wife m Boston ask- 
ing, Conld he come back ? " Will you let him 
come? " asked Parker. " How many of yon will 
defend him to the worst ? " A vote was taken and 
up went " a forest of hands." He invoked the 
pity of the people for the sole representative ^ from 
Massachoaetts who had voted for the intolerable 
law. There had been several rehearsals for this 
speech. One was at another meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, March 25, 1850, which he was active in pro- 
enring. I& tried to raUy the Wbigs and the Free 
Sellers to denounce Webster's Seventh of March 
speech ; failed utterly, and fell back on the Aboli- 
tionists. Too daringly he boasted: "There were 
three fugitives at my house the other night, Ellen 
Ctaft was one of them." He told i^ assemblage 
that she was there before him ; " not so dark as 
Mr. Webster himself." He imagined a situation 

' Hon. Samuel A. Eliot of Boston. It ii ngiu£<uiit tliAt ho 
•nbHcribad ^neroiul; to the fand for pnrohBaing Anthony Bnmi 
from hia mactor and aettii^ him free. Snoh waa die iunufst heart 
of nanj Union^aving' oiliieiia. 
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in wliicfa her rendition should be attempted, and 
asked, " Does Mr. Webster suppose that sach a law 
conld be executed in Boston ? " Mr. Webster did, 
and therein was wiser than Parker. But Parker 
was the wiser when he said : — 

Perpetuate slavery I We cannot do it. Nothing wiH 
save iL It is girt about by a ring of fire which daily 
grows narrower. ... It cannot he eared in this age of 
the world until yen nollify every ordinance of nature, 
until you repeal the will of God and disBolve tbe union 
He has made between righteousness and the welfare of 
a people. 

Another important speech was before the New 
England Anti-Slaveiy Society on the 29tb of May. 
Parker never accepted the principles of Garri- 
son in their ultimate entirety. Disunion waa not 
his way out if any better could be found. Non- 
voting was impossible for him, though he agreed 
with Garrison that the Constitution was a pro- 
slavery document — "a covenant with death and 
an agreement with helL" So far as he accepted 
the Bepublican formula, " ^Freedom national, Sla- 
very sectional," it was, I think, merely as a pro- 
visional scheme, not as a statement of the consti- 
tutional fact. But whatever his differences with 
Garrison he anticipated Lincoln's judgment of him 
as the chief source of anti-slavery power,^ and he 
was nowhere more at home tihan on the platforms of 
the Qarrison societies, and nowhere more welcome. 
: Hod. D. H. Cliain- 
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He waa not less free to blame them than to prtuse. 
That the IVee Soil and later ihe Bepnblican for- 
mula was merely provisional with him is proven by 
his words at the meeting of May 29, 1850 : — 

By and by there will be a political party with a wider 
bans than the Free Soil party, who will declare that the 
nation itself mturt pat an end to elaveiy in the nation ; 
and if the ConstitntiDn of the United States will not 
allow it, there is another constitation that wilL Then 
the title " Defender and Elxponnder of the ConstitiitiDn 
of the United States " will give way to this, " Defender 
and Expotmder of the Constitntdon of the Universe " 
and we shall reaffirm the ordinance of natmv and re- 
enact the will of God. 

It waa less than a fortnight after the October 
meeting in Fanenil HaJl that Parker, coming back 
from a lecture in Plymouth (October 25th), found 
one Hughes, the jailer of Macon, Ga., and one 
Knight, whom Hughes had brought as a witness, 
on the track of William and Ellen Craft These 
were Parker's parishioners and- he was very proud 
of them. Minister at large to all the fu^tives in 
the city, William and Ellen Craft were his pecul- 
iar joy. Williimi had been a joiner in Macon, 
hiring hintself from hie owner for $200 a year. 
As I remember him in my own pulpit in the later 
sixties he was a fine piece of manhood, putting to 
shame, I thought, a good many of the white folk 
who were much scandalized when I took him the 
next day to dine with me at the Astor House, with 
serene nnconscionsness from which I finally awoke. 
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Ht^ies and Knight weie anested for defamation 
of diaracter, they having charged Craft with be- 
ing a thief. Hughes was inn<^ enraged. " It '» 
not the niggen I cam about," he Baid ; ** it 's the 
principle of the thing." They easily found bul for 
$10,000, such good friends had slaverer in Boston, 
and got off with some difBoulty from the Court 
House, the crowd chasing their carriage and break- 
ing its windows. 

A meeting of the Vigilance Committee was at 
once oafled. This committee was of earlier date 
than the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. It dated 
from the Ottoman intudent of 1846, if not from 
the Latimer incident of 1842. In the course of 
1850 its membership increased rapidly, until it 
was 250. Parker's name was first on the execu- 
tive committee and his position was no sineenre. 
He drafted the resolutioiis advising the colored 
fugitives of Boston to remain in the city and assur- 
ing them that they should not be sent bach into 
shivery. If the promise was not kept, it was no 
fault of his. He gave' abundant time and thought 
to the work of the oonunittee. The Melodeon be- 
ing closed for repairs, he went to hear Freeman 
Clarke preach and was called out to attend to a 
new arrival of kidnappers. Four days in Febm- 
aiy, '52, tell the story of many others : — 

Feb. 22. Washington's birtMay. Veiy busy with 
fugitive slave matters. 

Feb. 24. Not welL Writing report on fugitive slave 
petitions, etc. 
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Feb. 25. At home — about anti • slarvery boBmeeH. 
P. M. at tlie State House with Anti-Slavery Committee. 
FhiJlipB, Sewall, and Ellis spoke. Vigilance Committee 
sat at night. 

Feb. 26. Mnch time in fogitiTe slave matters. 

Many of the entries are written without names, to 
prevent diseoveiy, and there was much stricter 
reticence. The story of Parker's anti-slavery activ- 
ity does not appear fully in his journal. There is 
much more of it in his published and unpublished 
sermons. Hundreds of letters take up the won- 
drous tale. The most picturesque memorial is a 
scrap-book now in the Boston Public Library — 
"Memoranda of the Troubles occasioned by the 
infamous Fugitive Slave I^aw from March 15, 
1851, to February 19, 1856." The title and the 
compilation are Parker's own. Half of the book 
is taken up with posters warning the fugitives of 
danger and summoning their friends to the rescue, 
and many of these bear, onnustakably, the mark 
of Parker's band. He would have been worth his 
weight in silver, if not in gold, to a modem yellow 
jonmalist bent upon head-lines of the most star- 
tling dtaracter. 

To return to Parker's sheep and the besetting 
wolves : one of these posters was issued describing 
Hughes and Knight in terms more exact than com- 
plimentary. Members of the oonunittee shadowed 
them wherever they went. Meantime Parker drove 
to Bioohline, where EUen was concealed at Ellis 
Gray Loring's, to cheer her up ; then to see William 
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and inspect Iiis arme — a good reTolver and two 
other pistols, a bowie-knife and another knife.* 
The next day the oonunittee met, about sixty of 
them, at the United States Hotel, there calling 
apon Hughes and Knight. Parker was spokesman, 
and succeeded in frightening the kidnappers so 
thoroughly that they took the afternoon train for 
ifew York, and not an hour too soon for their own 
safety and the (nty's peace. 

The next thing in order was to get William and 
Ellen Craft out of the country. They were faith- 
ful husband and wife, but without formal marriage, 
which they now sought at Parker's hands. He 
married t^m, November Tth, at a colored boarding- 
house. It was an impressiTe wedding. Parker's 
marriage service was never twice alike. It always 
took on something from the immediate (nienm- 
stance. He told William Craft that if worse came 
to worst he must defend the liberty of his wife 
Bguust all comers. A Bible and a bowie-knife 
lay on two tables in the room. With that Bpon> 
taneous aptness which served him so often, Paiter 
took them and pat them in the husband's hands, 
one for the body's, the other for the soul's, defense. 
Melodramatic, it yon please, but with a kernel of 
inviiicible reality. The Crafts started for England, 
taking with them a letter from Parker to James 
Martinean commending them to his parochial care. 

The next fugitive slave case, that of 8hadrach, 

^ There is loine confnnon in tlie different aeoDOUls of William'a 
pnMnul Uttaorj, bat evidently it was lenurluble, if not nidqne. 
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hail a tmly comical procedure. He was arrested 
on Saturday, Febroaiy 15, 1851, and prayers were 
asked for him the next day in all the chnrches. 
Bat the old colored voman's aceonnt of the Al- 
mighty, as " faithful hut tedions," was not justified 
1^ tite ermt. The prayers got no chance. Th^ 
were antirapated by Shadrach's deliverance. Par- 
ker's interposition was as little needed. The case 
had been adjourned when he arrived at the oonrt- 
Toom, and the fugitdve had been hustled out of 
the room by the impetnonB rush of a jubilant and 
joking crowd, headed by a colored man who had 
not set out to do anything in particnlar. Shadradi 
was soon upon his way to Canada. Parker wrote 
in his journal that the rescue was the most noble 
deed done in Boston since the Boston tea-party of 
1773. But it was too accidental to deserve such 
lofty praise. 

The Craft business had seemed to reassure the 
colored fugitives of Boston, but the Shadrach 
arrest, notwithstanding its fortunate outcome, filled 
them with dismay and scattered them like chaff 
before the wind. And so it happened that when 
Thomas Sims was assaulted April 3d, and, making 
some manly defense, was arrested for disturbing 
the peace, there was no body of colored pe<^le for 
Colonel Higginson and Lewis Hayden, the chief 
colored man in Boston, to reckon on for an effec- 
tive measure of relief. Wbigs and Democrats 
were out of the question ; Free Soilers little better ; 
while of the Abolitionists not a few were non-re- 
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flistantB. In his " Clieerfiil Yesterdays " Colonel 
Hig^naon has toM mth admirable wit and Itiuncar 
the stories of the Sims and Bums renditions, and 
the vain endeavors that were made to nullify those 
shamefnl acts. Ko one saw more of those acts 
than Colonel Higginson, or was more a part of 
those endeavors. At this remove he sees the 
humorous elements involved in doings which in 
th^ main effect were snfGcientl}' tragical. At 
least one scheme for rescuing Sims promised well, 
but it was anticipated by the enemy. The last 
and most daring one mts planned in Parker's study. 
It contemplated nothing less than the seizure of 
the vessel in which Sims was to be taken to Sa- 
vannah on her way to that port. There were men 
fit for the business, but the scheme was quenched 
by the uncertainty attaching to the method of 
Sims's transportation. But for this hitch, an in- 
dictment for ooUurave piracy might have antici- 
pated Parker's indictment for *' misdemeanor" l^ 
three years. 

D^ed the writ of habeas corpus, without a 
trial, Sims was delivered over to the claimant by 
the United States Commissioner, George Tidbwr 
Curtis, after suob brief examinatioii as might have 
answered for an habitual drunkard charged with 
a new offense. Preferring death to slavery, the 
victim pleaded for a knife with which to free his 
soul from the poor body's thrall, but this favor was 
of course impossible. On the 19th of April he was 
duly delivered to his master 1^ a Boston del^a- 
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tion, and vhipped after a faahion that went far to 
make the owner's repossession void and of no effect. 

On April lOib, while Sims was still a prisoner 
in the Bostm Court House, Parker preached s 
bemendons sermon on "The Chief Sins of the 
Nation." Could he have anticipated the ooinci- 
denoe of Siins's treatment in Savannah with the 
anniversaiy of Lexington and Concord his paral- 
Ifils oonld hardly have been more deadly than th^ 
were. But the coinddence was not lost on him. 
On April 12, 1852, he preached a sermon on the 
first aoniversaij' of the Sims rendition, *' The Boa- 
ton Kidnaj^ing," which economized the coincidenoe 
for its full worth. The anniversary discourse was 
awful in its denunciation of the crime of April 12th, 
but it had not the erpontaueous energy of the ser- 
mon preached immediately on that oonsmmnation. 
This was the sermon in which he snmmoned Nero 
and Torqoemada and Jeffreys to make up a pious 
contrast with the iniquity of Conmiiasioner Curtis. 
He begged their paidou for asking them to come 
and meet so base a man. He would have Iscariot 
made a s^t, and a day set apart for him in the 
calendar, and that day should be the Tth of March, 
the day of Webster's betrayal of Freedom for the 
good-will of the South. 

Sunmer wrote him : — 

May yon live a thousand years, always preaching the 
truth of Fast Day I That Benuon ie a noble effort. It 
stirred me to the bottom of my heart. . . . Yon have 
^aced the Commieeioner in an inunortal pillory. . . . 
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That was what Parker meant to do, then, for 
Oommissioner Curtis, and later for CommisBioner 
Loring and the whole Curtis {amily. That was 
the purpose of his terrible inveetive, which some 
excellent people hare deplored. And his Buccess 
was equal to his hope. Besides, he wished to make 
the compUcity with slavery as hateful as he could, 
and here again he was wise in his generation. 
Strangely enough, the same month that saw the 
return of Sims saw the election of Sumner to the 
United States Senate. Parker wrote him a noble 
letter, — one of hundreds with which he sought to 
hold our public men to the realization of their 
most exigent ideals, — in which he said : — 

Yon see, my dear Snnmer, that I expect mach of yon, 
and that I expect heroiBm of the most heroie kind. . . . 
Touts is a place of great honoT, of great tnutilnit of 
prodigions peril, and of that there will be few to worn 
yon as I do now ; few to enconrage you as I gladly 

In this manner of address there is Parker's con- 
soiousness of his own moral weight, but it did not 
exceed the fact, nor was it misinterpreted by those 
to whom he wrote. He did not often waste his 
noble confidence upon ignoble men. 

At this point we are reminded that Parker's 
disengagement from the Unitarian body was not 
HO complete as it is commonly imagined to have 
been. The Boston Association, which had frozen 
him out from its most Christian fellowship, was 
not by any means exhaustive of the Unitarian 
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bod;-. He was a life member of tbe American 
Unitarian Aflsociation, and went sometimes to its 
meetings. He attended annually tbe meetings of 
Ibe Berry Street Conference, an excInsJTely minis- 
terial body, to wbose essays and debates reporters 
were not admitted. We are indebted to Parker 
himself for a report of tbe meeting of May, 1851. 
Tbe subject, " Tbe Dnty of Ministers ooder tite 
Fugitive Slave Law," was introdaoed by Ber. S. 3. 
May at a business meeting of the Unitarian A»- 
Bodation and refused a hearing. At the Beny 
Street Conference, May 29th, Dr. Osgood, of New 
York, spoke in defense of Dr. Dewey, who bad 
been reported as saying that he would send back 
his mother into Blarery rather than have the Union 
dissolved. " He had said his son or his brother." 
Parker insisted that the principle was the same 
whichever word was used.^ When at length begot 
tbe floor, ringing familiar changes upon the kid- 
napping of his parishioners by Dr. Gtaunett's, and 
on his difficulties in writing sermons with one eye 

1 Di. D«W07*B remark m* one of those which Parkar nsrol 
tired of worrjing. He iniiated on its groaieat form, and wrote in 
lua journal that Dr. Davey wonld hare done what he laid. TUa 
■howed his ignoranoe of the man, whose nnfortnoate ezpmnoB 
wa* timply an hjrperbole apODlaneoiulj oanifht np to eiprew 
Dr. Devey'a seiue of the erili that woold atteod a diamptioD oi 
the Union. Be aud to Dr. Fumen, " Brother FnmeH, joa have 
taken the eaay load to duty- It ia for me to take the hard and 
difBonlt way." We can nndentaud that now. I do not wonder 
that Parker oonld not in 1851. It wa« my jtriTilege to know Dr. 
Dewey well in hia old age, and I do not believe that he wonld 
h«Te giTen orer a fngitiia to the alaTe-oatoher any aooner than 
Farker, whatATOr might happen to the Union of theae States. 
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on tlie loaded pistol on hifl desk or tlie sword-hilt 
protruding from ita drawer,^ he said, with mach 
beside, contrasting the evils of disunion with ihoae 
of slavery : — 

The fi^tive slave law is one which contradicts the 
acknowledged precepts of the Christian religion, nniver- 
eaUj acknowledged. It violates the noblest instincts of 
humanity ; it asks US to tramj^ on the law of God. It 
eonunands what nature, religion, and God alike forbid ; 
it forbids what nature, religion, and God alike conunand. 
It tends to defeat the object of all just human law ; it 
tends to annihilate the obgervance of the law of God. 

Rather than have a single fugitive slave sent 
back he wonld see the Union dissolved, tUl there 
was not a fragment left so large as Suffolk 
County. 

In all the political speeches, sermons, and ad- 
dresses of these years we find, as in Parker's theo- 
logical discourses, many repetitions, much redun- 
dancy, a rhetoric extremely loose and negligent, 
with maoy a purple pateh. Partly the result of 
crowded haste, these things were partly deliberate 
or instinctirely well done. His sermons were not 
written to be read. They were bnilt on the pro- 
verbial^ lines : " Does it read well ? Then it was 
a poor speech : " a proverb not of universal appli- 
cation. We cannot f^rly judge in cold blood 
what was spoken in hot, and with the man behind 
the words, driving them home with all the weight 
of his compact and massive personality. He had 
1 SQen Cnft bdng eoneetded in hia luniN. 
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the propbetio tone and spoke as one moved by 
the Holy Ghost. Moreover, for much of Ptu-ker's 
repetition we mnst look to his ever-shifting aodi- 
enoe, and his awareness ot this condition, and his 
anxiety to deliver his whole gospel to those who 
might never come ag^. 

The year 1852 brought no fugitive slave case, 
but Daniel Webster died October 23d, and Parker 
felt that necessity was laid upon him to speak of 
him in intellectual and moral habit as he was. 
The sermon was preached in the Melodeon, Octo- 
ber 31st, three weeks before the change to Music 
HalL The printed form, dated March T, 1853, is 
longer than the spoken sermon, but that was from 
two to three hours long. The writing was begun 
on Wednesday, 11 A. H., and finished on Satur- 
day at 2 p. H. But the preparation for it had 
been going on for years. The day of its delivery 
is set down in his journal as " a sad and dreadful 
day." At the outset he told the overflowing con- 
gregation that he should be long, but promised 
them that they should not sit uneasily in their 
chairs. That depended on their view of Webster. 
If any of his friends were there they mnst have 
suffered much. There was unmeasured reprobation 
for their idol, blended wit^ the loftiest admira^ 
taon and the warmest love. Passages of exquisite 
tenderness alternated with terrible denunciations. 
There were sentences of memorable note : — ^ 

Mr. Webster stamped his foot and broke throng 
into tbe great hollow of practical atheism which under* 
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gnlfs the CtLurcIi and State. Then what a caving in 
was there ! . . . £ccleBia«tical qniclcaand ran down 
the hole amain. Metropolitan churches toppled and 
pitched and canted and cracked, their bowed walla all 
out of plnmb. CoIlegeB, broken from l^e chain which 
held them in the Btream of tame, mshed toward the 
abynnal rent 

Wliat a Miltonio sentence, not less bo for par- 
ticular defects, was that in which be described the 
complicity of the North with Slavery I — 

Slavery, the most hideoos snake which Sonthem 
regions breed, with fifteen nneqaal feet, came erawling 
North ; fold on fold, and ring on ring, and coil on coil 
the venomed monster cajne : then Avarice, the foolest 
worm which Northern dtiea gender in their heat, went 
crawling Sonth ; with many a wriggling curl it wound 
along its way. At length they met, and twisting up in 
tlieir obscene embrace, the twain became one monster. 
. . . There was no North, no South; they were one 
poison. 

What a passage is that beginniiig *'Do men 
mourn for bim ? " and that describing hia last days, 
when " hia great oxen were driven np that he 
might smell their healthy breath, and look hia laat 
into those broad, generous faces that were never 
false to him I " 

It was an astoniabing funeral oration. Boston 
wondered at it then, and wonders at it to this day. 
Many critics have come up against it, but they 
have done it little barm. Its essential truth has 
not been successfully impeached, be the question 
one of Webster's private character or public worth. 
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No other life or essay or oratioii lias given bo tme 
an estimate apon the whole. NeTertheless it may 
be cheerfully conceded that a sincere passion for 
the Unitm as a glorions ideal united with Web- 
ster's hankering for the presidency to forward a 
catastrophe which arrived when, " long leaning, 
be leaned over and fell down." Moreover, Parker, 
being theoretically a states-rights man,' could not 
appreciate the value of Webster's great speechea 
in the thirties t^^ainst Hayne and Calhoun on the 
nature of the Union as an indissoluble bond. 
There came a time before Parker bad been one 
year dead when those speeches were as a great sea- 
wall, ag^nst which the doctrine of secession broke 
in hopeless rage. 

May 24, 1854, Anthony Bums, another furtive 
slave, was arrest«d in Boston on a false ohaige of 
burglary and confined in the same Court House in 
which Sims had received injustice, " old stiff-necked 
Lemuel [Shaw] vi»bly going under the chains" 
that were hung about it to keep out the people, and 
Parker climbing over them as best he could. The 
datter of those chains sounded in many a linkM 
argument of Parker's, long drawn out. The story 
of the Bums rendition, and of Parker's efforts to 
prevent it, and the consequences to him flowing from 
it, would easily fill a chapter or a book. On May 
25ih, Bums, manacled and guarded, was brought 
bdore Commissioner Loring, and the " descent into 

* " I hkTB thonght if any State wiibed to go, she had a utmal 
rigbt to do to." BeiT7 Street Canferaooa ipeaiili. 
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hell" waa being made proverbially easy for the 
pris(mer when Parker, with others of the Vigilance 
Committee, forced his way into the court-room and 
after some little speech with Bums demanded that 
he have counsel. Biohard H. Dana followed up 
Parker ao adroitly that the commissioner was forced 
to yield. The hearing was fixed for May 27th, but 
on the evening of the 26th there was a meeting in 
Fanenil Hall, and not only a meeting bat a scheme 
for setting the great aodience ^ adrift to overwhelm 
the Conrt House guard and carry off the prisoner. 
Parker's speech was well adapted to the end in 
view, but the scheme miscarried. The immensity 
of the crowd prevented any commnnicatioa between 
the conspirators npon the platform and those in 
the gallery or on the floor. Parker, waiting in 
vain for a signal from the latter, lost his hold upon 
the situation and declared the vote to be for meet- 
ing at the Court House the next morning at nine 
o'clock. Given his usual agUity, he would have 
declared the vote according to his heart's desire 
and hurled an army on the Conrt House, where, in 
the event, there was but a corporal's gnard of the 
right sort to do the necessary work. Failure was 
inevitable. Not even Mr, Alcott could prevent it, 
gtanding on the Conrt Honse stejH, armed with his 
customary cane, and saying very quietly, "Why 
are we not within ? " 

To eza^erate Parker's disappointment and cha< 

> " The lugert I erai nw in that hall," wrilM Golaml Big' 
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grin would be imposedble. Lewis Hayden firing a 
shot in Higginson's defense, it passed between Mar- 
shal Freeman's aim and bis body. When Parker 
heard of this he wmng hie hands and med, " Why 
did n't it hit him 1 " AU that legal ingennity could 
devise was done to save the prisoner, but on June 2d 
he was marched ont of Boston, over the spot where 
the first Boston Massaere in 1770 bad taken place 
and Garrison bad been dialed by " gentlemen 
of property and standing " in 1836. Parker bad 
written another placard summoning the whole pop- 
ulation to " turn ont and line the streets and look 
upon die shame and disgrace of Boston." It was 
so done. Moreover many of the houses, as advised 
1^ the Vigilance Committee, were hung with bLu^ 
and the bells were generally tolled. 

One man had been killed at the Court House, bow 
or by whom has never been found out. Unfortu- 
nately he was on the wrong side and no martyr-stuff 
was in him. Not for this circumstance, but " for 
obstructing, resisting, and opposing the execution 
of the law," Judge B. fi, Curtis — best known for 
having opposed, further on, the Dred Scott decision 
of Judge Taney — chained the grand jury to in- 
dict such as were found so doing, and indictments 
were nltiinately found against Parker, Phillips, 
Higginson, and four others. The trial was fixed 
for April 3, 1856, and Parker spent much time 
preparing his defense in expectation of some seri- 
ous business. Oood counsel were engaged : John 
P. Hale and Charles M. Ellis for Parker; John 
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A. Andrew and otliers for the rest. Tlie day ar- 
rived, Parker's counsel moved -tliat the indictmrnt 
be quashed, and after a brief ailment the eonrt 
piononnoed that it be bo, as badly framed. 

Sncb was Farher's gau^/um certamima that he 
would donbHess have preferred a triaL What he 
could do, he did. He elaborated and published the 
** Defence " he had prepared. ** This little booh," 
as Parker called it in a letter sent witb it to Dr. 
George E. Noyes, is in reaUiy a book of 221 royal, 
if I should not say imperial, octavo pages. Its 
125,000 words would make a book of 500 pages 
such as this. It is, by way of argument and illus- 
tration, a history of American pro-slavery aggression 
and of the corruption of English jndges by the 
power by which they stand or faJL The fullness of 
its legal knowledge would have shamed the judges 
on the bench. Parker's genius for invective and 
for personal denunciation attained its acme in his 
handling of the Curtis family, — associated more 
in&mously than any other with the subserviency of 
Boston to the slave-oligarchy of the South, — snd 
Conuniflsioner Loring. But the " Defence " lost 
more than half its pungency and popular effect in 
losing all its practical utility. Publicly delivered, 
as Parker would have delivered it, it would have 
been one of the most memorable appeals for jostioe 
ever delivered to a court. Parker might well ex- 
pect that it would bring upon him actions for libel, 
but those whom be had lashed with scorpions con- 
ceived that prudence was the better part of valor. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE MUnSTEB AT LABQE 

" Fabkeb'b life was so lat|^ aod robnst," says 
Colonel Hi^^inson,^ " that it rather included the 
anti-slaTeiy morement than aooentoated it." What 
is oertun is that his anti-slaveiy activity did not 
exhanst his enei^, however it might limit its ex- 
pression npon speeial tines. What suffered most 
was the intended book apon the Development of 
Beli^on. There was no slackening of his interest 
in his preaching of a reformed theology. Such 
preaching, and the performance of parochial tasks 
abounding in all kindly ofBces of personal enconi^ 
agement and consolation, were the main haunt of 
his imagination and desire. Often in the journal 
or his letters do we come npon a note of lamenta- 
tion with respect to the inexorable demands made 
on him by his antiHslavery work. But the record 
without this was singalarly full and rich. His 
lectures here and there, though numerous, were so 
arranged that he but seldom failed of being in his 
own pulpit at lihe appointed day and hour, though 
the amoont of travel neoessaiy to meet this end 
was great and wearisome. His lists of sermon- 
iPrhato Letter: June 16, 18Q0. 
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subjects, prospective and realized, during the great 
anti-olaveiy years, show a large proportion of theo- 
logical, ethical, and religions subjects, while of those 
concerned immediatelj with the unfolding public 
tragedy there was no serious lack. Such was the 
amplitude of his resources that these lists often 
anticipated a year's work or more ; one of them 
looked ahead four years. Daring his short vaca- 
tions he was generally impatient to get back again 
to his pulpit : — 

When Saturday night comes, I feel a, little uneasiness, 
Bolenm emotiotiB of awe and wonder and deU^t apring 
to cotiBoiouBiieBs. I don't feel qoiet, but wish I were to 
preach to-morrow ; and on Sunday night I feel a little 
diasatasfied tiat I have not preached. 

It was a grief to him that be could not supple- 
ment his Boston preaching with a more effectiTe 
church organization. There was a Committee of 
Benevolent Action, and twice a year collections 
were taken for its use. The committee met regn^ 
larly from October to May, and kept a record of 
its meetings and its work. Individual members 
of the society were generally enlisted in the ranks 
of one or more of the great reforms. One of Par- 
ker's '' worlds not realized " was an o^anizalion 
of committees upon one or uiother of these reforms 
that should gather up all the members of the society. 
In public, but oft«ner in a private way, Parker in- 
stigated his people to helpful aotioQ where there 
was some special need. They were not rich, and 
more than once we find Parker insisting on the 
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ifidactiou of his sulaiy, in 1847 from $2000 to 
91600. When there was money to be raised for 
a fa^tiTe slaTe, or any good pnrpose, Parker's 
habit was to set the pace himself, wherein he was 
both generooB and shrewd. 

Tender associationB with Sunday-schooL work, 
and a profound conviction that "Christian nur- 
tnre" was all that Bushuell punted it, made 
Parker desirous of a Stmday-school connected with 
the Twenty-Eighth, bnt neither of two separate en- 
deavors met with good soocess, though he gave to 
them his personal oversight, being always present 
at the meetings. Here was a failure which, as 
time went on, cost him some valued friends, whose 
children going to the Sunday-schools of this or 
that neighborhood detached their parents from 
Parker's society and attached them to some other. 
For several years he maintained a Sunday afteiv 
noon dass to which he expounded the Hew Testa- 
ment after the manner of the higher criticism as 
it was then putting fortli its tender green, lliose 
slow to bear and swift to speak came with the rest 
and gave Parker ample opportunity to " suffer 
fools gladly," or as best he could. 

Few are the ministers who on Saturday after- 
noons are so disengaged from the next day's ser- 
mon t^t they can abandon themselves to other 
things. But Parker's sermon was often finished 
before Saturday, and on Saturday afternoons, for 
several years, he invited the women of his society 
to uLeet in his study for conversation on moral and 
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rel^^us sabjects. He steered the stream of talk 
with much skill and prudence, and gave a final 
summing up, often surprising to the speakers; 
they did not know that they had been so wise. A 
whole winter was given to educational problems ; 
questions of women's duties, rights, and opportuni- 
ties were squarely met; intellectual habits were 
studied and the various lessons of experience. One 
good reporter remembered with particular Batisfao- 
tion a Gonrersation on the isolation of Jesus, and 
bis misfortune in having no intellectual or moral 
superiors to encounter. 

Parker's informal extrusion frcon the Boston 
Aasooiation has, we have seen, too often been im- 
puted to him for total disconnection with the Unita- 
rian denomination, in which the local clique failed 
to present the type of the denominational mind. 
Beyond the Dorchester moontuns there were peo- 
ple, some of them Unitarian ministers, who wel- 
comed Parker to their pulpits, and with their 
friendly intimacy and corresp<mdence comforted 
his lonely heart Then, too, there were such gath- 
erings as those of the Berry Street Conference 
and the American Unitarian Association, whidi 
drew their constituency from the whole area of the 
denomination, much narrower then than it ia now. 
We have met him at the Berry Street Conference 
and seen that he went habitually to its meetings. 
Similar was bia attitude towards the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Of this in 1863 Dr. Lothrop 
was president, the same who was the first Unita- 
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rian to publicly denounce the South Boston sermon. 
In May of that year the SzecntiTe Committee of 
the Association presented a report which attained 
Farher so directly that more easily cotdd the Ethio- 
piaa change his shin than he could have refrained 
from making a reply. Such was the (Jiantcter of 
the document that it excited his sense of humor 
more than his righteous indignation. It contained 
a creed, or statement of belief, written with a 
rhetorical ardor hardly to be expected in snch a 
formal declaration. Enumerating the clogs im- 
peding the numerical advance (rf the denomination 
and the sources of the odium which it incurred, one 
of the duef was found to be " the excessive radi- 
calism and irreverence of some who have stood 
within our own circle," who " have seemed to treat 
the holy oracles and the endeared forms of our 
common religion with contempt." The creed which 
followed the general statement of the condition 
which prevailed was designed to enlighten those 
whom these dangerous persons had deceived. It 
was stupendous in comparison with the Preamble' 
of 1865, which was the maximum of oreed then 
tolerable, or in comparison with the Preamble by 
which that was displaced in 1894. It asserted a 
" profound belief in the Divine origin, the Divine 
authority, Uie Divine sanctions of the reli^on of 
Jesus Christ ; " that God " did ruse up Jesus to 
lud in our redemption from sin, did by him pour a 
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fresh flood of parifying life throngh tlie withered 
veins of hamanity and along the cormpted dtaa- 
nels of the world, and is by his religion forever 
sweeping the nations with regenerating gales from 
heaven and visiting the hearts of men with celes- 
tial stdicitationB." Other clauses declared the 
" supernatural appointment of Jesos as a messenger 
from Godf" " the supernatural authority of Christ 
as a teacher, his divine mission as a Redeemer," 
and "his moral perfection as an example ; " also 
that the Bible furnishes " an authentic and reliar 
ble record of his life, character, death and resur- 
rection." 

The loose bat shining armor of this elaborate 
e^Kuition was most inviting to that same Sooratie 
spear which Parker had used effectively in his en- 
counter with the Boston Association. He criticised 
its " damaged phraseology," — a &vorite expression 
with him, if not invented by him as is commonly 
believed, — demanding the meaning of such lan- 
guage as " Christ's sacrifice and intercession," " the 
withered veins of humanity," " divine antharity," 
and *' infaJlible truth." He could not agree with 
the Report that " the ultimate fate of the impeni- 
tent wicked is shrouded in impenetrable obscurity," 
To distrust it was to distrust the perfect love of 
God. His questions numbered twenty-eight, each 
one of them lodging somewhere in the hull of the 
three-decker, which, because of such perforatiim, or 
s<mie fatal leak where rotten timber had been used 
in its oonstroction, rolled over heavily and went 
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to the bottom like a stone. It was the most 
elatx)nite attempt at creed - makiiig in which the 
Unitariana erer have engaged, and it was not en- 
couraging to such oodertakingB. But the kindly 
formularist bore Parker no ill-will, and soon went 
over to his side ; at his death pronouncing a gen- 
erous eulogy upon him. 

The professional reformer was a type which did 
not attract Parker, and there was no tendency to 
realize it in his character or his career. Neverthe- 
less he was deeply interested in the various reforms 
which marked his period, and would have been more 
active in his service of those whidi attracted him 
next alter anti'-slavery if this had not made snch 
exorbitant demands upon him. There was nothing 
of the fanatic, little of the enthusiast, in his con- 
cern with war or temperance or penal legislation 
or the condition of women. To the refomu apon 
these lines, as to the anti-slavery reform, he brought 
a sober common sense Uiat was sometimes irrital^ 
ing to the more sanguine heralds and champions 
of the " good time coming." He, too, believed 
that it was coming, but not right away. He did 
not find a speedy dawn of the miUeritiiiini npon the 
cards. He had his visions, but iJiat of Satan fall- 
ing like lightning from his immemorial throne was 
not one of them. Thoroughly optimistic, he was 
so at long range, having no faith in panaceas for 
t^ regeneration of society. If there was one note 
that recurred oftener than any other in his preach- 
ing it was that of the Divine Immanence in mat- 
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ter and in man. He never tired of ceLebratiiig the 
natural or toman aspect of this truth. Bat Mai^ 
tineau had little reason for anxiety lest at this 
point a genial pantheism should swallow up the 
individual mind and wilL His statement was: 
*' (rod is infinite ; therefore he ia immanent in 
nature, yet transcending it ; immanent in spirit, yet 
transcending that. He must fill each point of E^irit 
as of space ; matter must unconsciously ob^ ; man, 
conscious and free, has power to a certain extent 
to disobey, but, obeying, the immanent God acts in 
man as much as in natore." Hence inspiralion. 
If the conditions are fulfilled, it seems that inspi- 
ration comes in proportion to a man's gifts and his 
use of those gifts. 

Here was the saving clause. It was, perhaps, 
ilk^cal ; a contradiction of his afBrmation of the 
Divine Immanence " at each point of spirit." But 
it was Parker's uniform statement, and conse- 
quently man was no passive bucket in the stream 
of infinite soul, but he had " vei^ and room for 
the measureless expansioa " of his intellectual and 
active powers. God was " a good worfcer," in 
Parker's scheme of thought, but he " liked to be 
helped," and with all his working and man's help 
the rate of progress was, if not discoora^^gly 
slow, still very slow indeed. 

In 1848 he signed a call Cor an Anti-Sabbath 
Convention which was written by Mr. Garrison. 
The object was to distinguish the Christian Sun- 
day from the Jewish Sabbath, and save what was 
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best in either while letting what was harmful or 
merely superstitions go. In the event some were 
for throwing out the baby with the bath, and Parker 
found himself " too radical for the ocoiserTatiTes, 
too oonservative for the radicals, and so between 
two fires, — cn>88-fireB too." Garrison's resolu- 
tioDB passed, Parker voting for some of them, 
against others. His own set were bo severely 
criticised by Grarrison, Pillsbuiy, Foster and Lu- 
cretia Mott that he did not urge their acceptance. 
They were all wise and moderate, the fifth saoh 
that it accuses our present Sunday manners muob 
more generally than those of 1848 : — 

That we should lament to see Sunday devoted to 
lai»r or to sport; for though we diink all days are 
equally holy, we yet consider that the engtom of devot- 
ing one day m the week to spiritual culture is atill of 
great advant^e to mankind. 

His temperance principles did not commend 
him to the " teetotalers " or prohibitionists. Total 
abstinence was hia own rule until his physicians 
insisted on its abrogation. But temperance was to 
him a better way than total abstinence for those who 
were able to receive it. He would have questioned 
the alcohol-poison argument of the school-book 
hygienista which is now much in vogae, A study of 
consumption in his own family convinced him t^t 
intemperance was a fearful cure for the disease, 
which might however reassert itself in the children 
of the intemperate. He thought Horace Mum a 
victim to his intemperate total abstinence, and that 
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Garrison, Phillips, and Samuel J. May all needed 
a little wine for their stomachs' sakes and their 
often infirmities. 

When the Maine Law first went into operation 
he theorized that it was " an invasion of private 
right, bat for the sake of preserving the rights of 
alL" It was chaining np a dangerous beast. Be- 
lieving that men " who use stimulants moderately 
live longer and have a sounder old age than the 
t«dntalers," he was nevertheless convinced that 
nine tenths of the aloohol used was abused, and 
wrote, "The evil is so monstrous, so patent, so 
universiJ, that it becomes the duty of the State to 
take care of its citizens; the whole of its parts." 
Could he have lived to see the ultimate working of 
State prohibition his opinion might have under- 
gcme a serious change. He wrote of the Maine 
Law, " It makes the whole State an aaylvm for 
the drunkard." Too true, in a quite different sense 
from that intended. It makes a drunkards' par- 
adise. Without public senlsment behind it, the 
law is void or of no praiseworthy effect. " Local 
option," which insures the public sentiment behind 
the law, is a different matter, and has roistered 
successes that would have delighted Parker's soul. 

As the grandson of Captain John Parker it was 
hardly possible for Parker to join the non-resist- 
ants of his day. Moreover, be recognized the 
provisional function of war in the evolution of 
humanity and believed that there were modem 
devils which could best be fought with this par> 
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ticnlar fite. Yet he was, as we have seen, a eara- 
fal student of war in all its Bodological, politico- 
eeonomic and hmnanitarian aspects. He thought 
it nsdesB nine times oat of ten. Bnt he wonld not 
have advised that only roogha and tongha be sent 
to fight. Bather that there should be no wars not 
good enough to deserve the proud self-sacrifice of 
such men as his own Cohmel Shaw. One of his 
first letters to Snmner was written after a second 
reading of Sunmer's " True Grandeur of Nations " 
in 1846. It was a letter of emphatic conunend»- 
tion. Slaveholding would not have been more 
impossible for him than his support of a war, like 
the Mexican, for the extension of slavery, or one 
for the extension of Christiamty in heathen parts. 
Yet into the great war of 1861 he would probably 
have entered with all his mind and with all his soul 
and widt all his strength. 

He regarded capital punishment as " a terrible 
an," and questions of prison diaoipline had perma- 
nent interest for him. He studied them carefully, 
and in his '* Perishing Classes of Boston," and 
elsewhere, discussed them in a large, illuminative 
fashion. He anticipated the modem criticism 
on the herding of criminals, calling the Keform 
School at Westboro', Mass., " a school of crime." 

*' The woman question," as he apprehended it, 
was not a simple one. Whether women should 
have the suffrage was but a little part of it. Of 
their right to this he was convinced : less perfectly 
that society would be a gainer by their exercise of 
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it ; far less that such exercise would set all things 
right. As more affectionate than men, and as 
more intuitional, he regarded women as men's 
superiore, but he ooold be critical of their con- 
crete development. To questions of marri^^ and 
divorce he gravitated with persistent interest. 
Womanhood was so sacred in his eyes that pros- 
titution was to him an unspeakable tragedy. One 
of his earlier letters to Colonel Higg^nson is on 
the blank leaf of a oircnlar describing an associa- 
tion for the protection of girls from idleness and 
temptation. It antedated the unfavorable opin- 
ion of the school at Westboro' qaoted above. It 
demanded a similar school for girls. He wrote 
many letters to Charles Zioring Brace ooncem- 
ing Brace's work in New York, and went there to 
make a study of his methods and results. His 
personal relation to individual misery and crime 
was compact of sweet humanity. In a very real 
and vital sense he believed in the humanity of 
•Tesus. He believed in it so mnch, and in such a 
way, that his own heart was full of it and over- 
flowed with beautiful compassion for all suffering 
and sinful folk. 

Society presented itself to Parker, roughly, aa 
commercial, ecclesiastical, political, and domestic, 
and in many sermons of great thoroughness and 
power be held up the ideal possibilities upon these 
several lines in contrast with the actual conditions. 
No estimate of his reformatory work would be 
complete which did not include the simplest homi- 
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lids wilii whidi lie aearcbed tlie hearts of hie habit' 
nal hearers or the most cafloal npon the homan 
tide which every Sunday moming set towards 
Musio HiUL 

If there ever was a minister at large, an oecu- 
menical bishop, a man of various activity and far- 
reaching influence, that man was Theodore Parker. 
His interest in reformatory measures went but a 
little way to satisfy the claims he made upon him- 
self as the pastor of other sheep than those of his 
own fold. The paUieation ol his ideas in one 
printed form or another went but a little way to 
make np what seemed to him to be lacking in his 
polfat labors and others of a local charactw. Be- 
fore his death less than a dozen volumea of his 
writings were published, inclading the De Wette 
" Introdactioii." Five others were collections of ser- 
mons, speeches, and addresses. But these volumes 
we^ the smaller part of his publication. He was 
as much a pamphleteer as Voltaire or De Foe or 
Thomas Paine. A list of his books and pamphlets 
received at the Boston Athemeum chie&y from the 
writer, between-1841 and 1857, includes forty-two 
titles. An imperfect list of his pamphlets collected 
by Mrs. Parker includes thirty-four tides. Some of 
. these had wide circulation. His friends, however, 
were not satisfied, and I find T. Vf. Hi^^nson in 
1855 urging upon him a scheme for their wider dr- 
oulation, and that of his books also.^ Kothing came 

1 The Diieoarie bad a gnsA dmiJatioD in Bt^lanil, from 
40,000 to eO,000 { in Ameriaa 011I7 2500 in a dosen jewt, it !>•• 
ii^ > laige and oostl; botik. 
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of this, througli Farker'B fear of mjnting publish- 
ers who had been brave enough to print his books. 
Th6 " Dial " and the " Massachusetts Quarterly 
Beview " furnished other avenoeB of approach to 
the publio, but, like wisdom's narrow path, with 
only " here and there a traveler." A genial Cam- 
Inidge scholar used to speak of his own articles in 
the " Unitarian Beview " as " printed, not pub- 
lished,'* and Parker might have anticipated the 
sorry joke where his magazine articles were in 
qnestion. To Unitarian editors he was not pet^ 
aona grata, at either the *' Begister " or " Exam- 
ine" office. After a silence of seventeen years he - 
again speaks in the latter, volume 64, the article an 
elaborate review of Bookie's " History of Civiliza- 
tion," followed in volume 66 by an exhaustive pre- 
sentation of the Material Condition of the People 
of MassachnsettB." Dr. Hedge had taken the edi- 
torial helm and Parker was pathetically pleased to 
be one of his crew.' His enemies npon the daily 
and weekly press could be relied npon to report 
(oftener to misreport) his signifioant utterances. 
For friendly service of Uiis kind his best reliance 
was cm the " Liberator," I have in hand a careful 
list nkade by Mr. W. P. Garrison of Facer's mat- 
ter in the " liberator " from 1846 until 1860. 
There are ninety-seven titles, covering for the most 
part extracts from his speeches and sermons. The 
New York "Tribune" and the New York " Anti- 

* In Tolnnie 51 hs hai tluM) learned pingiaphi on Hotheiin, 
Dm CwBgt, and JaL 
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Slavei; Standard " afforded similar help. Bnt evi- 
dently there was some further agency required if he 
would bring home his mess^;e to the pet^tle trf 
America in amaimerproportionate to its importance 
to their welfaxe, so far as he could judge from its 
insistent pressure on his own mind and heart. 

The lyoeum lectureship, as organized in the 
fourth and fifth decades of the century, did much 
in answer to his crying need. Keither itinerant 
lecturing nor anti-elaveiy preaching or committee 
worh was his heart's desire. He would fun have 
boea a quiet scholar and s teacher of reformed reli- 
^on. He wrote in 1851, " I would never preach 
on a political matter again if it were consistent 
with my duty to avoid it ; " and in the same letter, 
*' I vras meant for a philosopher, and the times call 
for a stump orator." The times knew tiie man 
better than he knew himself. He was one of the 
most effective of the lecturers who made the Ly- 
ceum in its day a power for intellectual and moral 
elevation in America. Less popular than Beecher 
ot Chapin, less brilliant than Phillips, having nei- 
ther the boisterous hnmor of Gongh nor Curtis's 
resistless charm, he had more mass than any one 
of these, with whom he shared the highest honors 
of the field. Lecturing was with him a very seri- 
ons matter, and he gave to it careful preparation. 
If the sermons and the lectures helped each other, 
neither was worse on that account. It was a high 
compliment that he paid to the intelligence of hia 
bearers when he bronght them such weighty mat- 
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ter, but it was well deserved. "I have always 
remembered," writes Colonel Hig^nson, *'a oertain 
lecture on tbe Anglo-Saxon as the most wonderful 
instance that ever came within my hnowledge of 
the adaptation of solid learning to the popular 
intellect. Nearly two hours of almost nnadomed 
fact, — for there was far less than usual of relief 
and illustration, — and yet the lycenm audience 
listened to it as if an angel sang to than." 

The lyoenm lecture was seldom directly theo- 
logical or political, but a tuppreaaio veri was for 
Parker's conscience so near to a tuggeatao fain 
that he seldom got through a lecture without insin- 
uating the essential quality of his tbeological and 
political creed. One of his lectures, which I have 
analyzed in a previous chapter, was a careful expo- 
sition of Transcendentalism, Many of them dealt 
with educational ideas and questions of good gov- 
amment, the status of womrai, and other aspects 
of reform. They were mainly sociological ; some- 
times literary ; sometimes biographicaL The best 
of the last mentioned were the four ealled, as 
printed together, "Historic Americans." Hiese 
were written for the " Parker Fraternity," which 
was instituted by the members of the Twenty* 
Eighth Society for social purposes and to give 
Parker that chance to be heard in Boston as a 
lecturer which was denied him by the regular dis- 
pensaries. The "Jefferson" was never given; 
the other three, " Franklin," " Washington," and 
"Adams," were given in October, 1858, the last 
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good voridng month of Farter's life.' They are 
all wonderfnlly fresli and strong, stadied and writ- 
ten carefnlly, the "Franklin" twice rewritten, 
illastratuig his equal passion for &ct8 and for 
ideas. There is no sentimental idealization, bnt 
a brave attempt to see each character, in intelleo- 
toal and moral habit, as it was. It is eloquent 
for his breadth of sympathy and appreciation that 
he regarded Franklin as the greatest of the four, 
despite his lack of elevation and his adhesion to 
that philosophical system — the sensational — fcnr 
which Parker had bnt scant respect. The lectorea 
intended more than informatiou. The^ woe meant 
to iUostrate those principles which were imbedded 
in the fonndatious of oar govemm^it and to de- 
mand obedience to them as essential to all true sno- 
cesB. It was not yet time to float those prineipleB 
as good enough for the day of small things, bnt 
superseded l^ a civilization glorying in the long 
distance telephone and the lyddite shell. There 
was no wrraiching of the facts to his oonclnsiona. 
Their most obvious implications were sufficient to 
enmesh snch prowlers in the jangle of contempo- 
rary politics as were required for his menagerie. 

The contraction of his preaching-field by the 
hostility of the local clergy was fundamental to 

' Aa if diTining liis fatal iUneoH, be made only oiw lecture 
engBgement for iJie leaBon of 1358-69, Bod th^ wu to leotora in 
my cnm Bn>oUyii ohnrcli, Norember. ID, 1858. He iraa then jnat 
Teoorering' from a punfnl operation and eoald barely iralk, lo 
that die engageiaeDt was not kept, and Oie nev clmrah bnildiiiK 
nuased nhat would have been a second oonseoiadon. 
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his resort to lecturing as a means of bringing the 
message of which he vaa profomidly oonscioiis to 
bear upon the popular mind. During the winter 
following his return from Europe, 1844-46, he 
lectured forty times. !For many years there are 
no data. In the middle fifties he kept a careful 
account of bis eng^emeots, with time tables, plans 
of lecture tours, correspondents, and finally lists of 
the lectures that were given and the gross and net 
amounts received. These were not large, for the 
ground covered and the labor done. In 1853-54 
he leotured fifty-eight times; in 1854-56 sixty- 
eight, and the net proceeds were $1394.77. The 
season of 1865-56 was the top-notch. He leo- 
tured ninety-eight times and the net px>ceeds were 
$1783.96. The next season there was a falling 
oflE to serenty-one, caused by sickness and absorp- 
tion in the Kansas troubles. The fees were often 
liberal for the ant&-beUum time, $50 or more, but 
the average was polled down by lectures whose 
virtue was their own reward. When the receipts 
were bat one dollar and the expenses were mxty 
cents the lecturer's honor was without much profit. 
Once he discovers that he had repeated a lecture of 
the year before, and declines the proffered fee when 
going again to the same place. Severe and noble 
was the conscientiousness with which he defended 
the Music Hall preaohing against the iavadon of 
his lectures on the order of his life. They were 
^ven in New England for the most part, and so 
timed as to permit of his return to Boston for his 
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Sondaj Bennon, thon^ nmcb of the sermtHi was 
often mitten <m the can. Writing William B. 
HentdoD, the law partner of Atfraham Tjtw'^^ Tti j 
April 17, 1856, he saya : — 

Yaar letten — the printed matter not len than the 
mitten — Te)cHee me veiy mnch. I honor the epirit 
that breathes in them alL I did not answer beftwe, for 
I had no time, and a hundred letten lie befwe nw nor 
not replied t& When I tell joa that I have leetoied 
ta^tj^aoT timea nnee Norember lat, and preached at 
hamie every Snnday hnt two, irtien I was in Ohio, and 
hare had tax meetings a nxuith at my own honae and 
hare written more than 1000 letten, beeidea d<Hng a 
Tarie^ of otherwt^ bel<wgiDg to a minister and schoiUr, 
yon may jndge that I most eoontnuiEe minntea and often 
neglect a mnch valoed friend. 

A few characteristic incidents (^ his lecturing 
appear in a letter to Miss Saiah Hunt, one of 
hifl most highly Taloed friends. The letter was 
written on the can somewhere in northern New 
York. 

This will be the last winter of my lecturing so exten- 
rively (perhape). Hereafter I will limit my services 
to fort^ * lectures in a winter, and put my terms, as 
Chapin does, at F. A. M. E., i, e., F% (doUan) And 
My E^praiscs. 

This bnfflnees of lecturing is an original American 
contrivance for edacating the peoj^ The world has 
nothii^ like it. In it are combined the best things of 
the Church, i. e., the preaching, and of the College, i. e., 

1 There were only twenty-five for the aeaKin 1857-5S, and few 
of thun were of Dr. Chftpin'a kind. 
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the informing thought, with some of tlie fan of the 
Theatre. . . . Sorely some mnst dance after so much 
piping and tiiat of so moving a sort. I can see what 
a change has taken place throng the toil of these mi»- 
flionaries. But none know the hardships of tlie lectur- 
er's life. ... In one of dte awful ni^ts in winter I 

went to lecture at . It was half disrity. I gave 

up tlie Auti-eUTerT- FestiTal, rode fifly-siz nules in the 
cars, leaving Boston at half past four o'clock, and reach- 
ing the end of die raUroad at half past six — drove 

Bcven miles in a sleigh, and reached the house of , 

who had engaged me to come. It was time ; I lectured 
one hour and three quarters and returned to the house. 
Was offered no supper before tlie lecture, and none 
after, till the sleigh came to the door to take me hack 
i^tun to the railroad station, [town ?] seven miles off, 
where I was to pass tiie night and take the cars at half 
past dx tlie next morning. 

LnckUjr I always c^ry a few little creature comforts 
in my wallet. I ate a seed cake or two and a fig, with 
lumps of sugar. We reached tiie tavern at eleven, could 
get nothing to eat at that hoar, and, as it was a temper- 
ance house, not a glass of ale, which is a good night- 
cap. It took three quartets of an hour to tiiaw out : — 
went to bed at twelve in a cold room, was called up at 
five, had what is universal — a tough steak, sour bread, 

potatoes swimming in fat wanted me to deduct 

from my poor fifteen dollars the expenses of my noo- 
tnmal ride, but I " could not make the change." . . . 

Monday last at seven, George and I walked down to 
the Lowdl Depot, and at ei^it started for House's Point, 
two hundred and raghty-seven mUes off ; sick and only 
fit to lie on a sofa, and have day-dreams of you, sweet 
absent ones ! and think over agun the friendly endear- 
ments that are past, but may yet retom. A dreadful 
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hard ride ends at nine f. x., and I find myself in Uie 
wont tarem (pretending to decency) in the Xorthem 
States. Bread which defies eating, crockery which 
BtJcks to your hands, fried fish as cold as when draws 
from the lake. Kse at half past fonr, breakfast (?) at 
five, off in the cars at half past five, lectore at Malone 
that night, lie aU day on the sofa, ditto at Potsdam next 
day. The third day, leave Potsdam at nine, and reach 
ChampUin (if I get there) at half past eight, spending 
ten and a half hours in traveling by railroad nine^- 
three miles I Thence after lecture to Bouse's Point, 
and at half past five to-morrow morning return to die 
cars which are to take me home. 

Next week, tJiree days in tlie " Kaat Counties," and 
tlie next four days in Central New York. That, I hope, 
ends the business, bating nine or ten more in April and 
May. 

But none of these things moved Parker from 
his coDviction that the lecturing was worth all its 
cost, though it would be little or. no exaggeration 
to say that it cost him his life. It was the mis- 
erable discomfort of a particidaT journey in Febru- 
ary, 1857, that was the most obvious b^^inning of 
the end. He was not extravagant in his eetimid» 
of what the lectures did. There is a letter in 
which he assumes that in each himdred of his 
audience he made a real impression on a cert^ 
([very small) number. He then multiplies this 
□umber by all the hundreds composing his various 
audiences, and comforts himseU with the assurance 
that a few hundred every year were led by bim to 
lai^r views of life and a more serious application 
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to its work. If there was any excess liere it was 
on the side oi modesty. More of his seed than he 
ditred hope fell into good gronud and bore abun- 
dant fruit. 

Yet it was, perhaps, Parker's correspondence that 
made him a suooessful minister at lai^ more than 
his lecturing. No man ever gave himself out more 
freely than did he through this medimn. When 
he writes to Mr. Hemdon of one thousand letters 
written in five months, we are taken but a little 
way, for a good many of ns write as many. And 
when he writes to the same person of one hnndred 
letters waiting to be answered we are not mach 
impressed ; or should not be if we did not know 
what Parker's letters meant. There are letters 
and letters, as well as deacons and deacons. Par^ 
ker's were of many kinds. There were little notes 
among them, but what is truly remarkal^ is the 
number of letters containing thousands of words 
and great masses of careful ez^esis and elabo* 
rate information. The multitude of his letters and 
his oorrespondents is far less impressive than the 
prodigality with which he poured himself forth, 
the patience with which he answered qnestions 
which were often trivial, the faithfulness with 
which he kept up a correspondence with strangen 
whom he would fain enlighten or encourage, year 
after year. At this point I let go those letters of 
the scholar and the thinker in which his corre- 
spondence abounds, and tbose to the political lead- 
ev8 of tiie time, Sotnner, Hale, Seward, Chase, 
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MftuD and others, vhich were an extension of his 
anti-fllaTory word and work, and those of personal 
frieDdship which were aa nnmerous and fall as if 
he had nothing to do but write snch letters, and 
address myself for a few pages to those in which 
he was <* the friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit," who were full of donbts and 
questionings, for whom the burden of the tradi- 
tional theolc^ or the horror of great darkness it 
had left behind was more than they could bear. 
The letters which came back to him from snch 
oorrespondents show with what gratitude they re- 
oeiyed his help. Many were the friendships that 
began in this way and went on far many years. 
One of the rarest was with Patience Ford of Doi^ 
Chester, Mass. Her home nuoister was Nathaniel 
Hall, of whom Parker, never lacking in apprecia^ 
tion of a faithful minister, wrote : — 

If there ore any pions ministers — and Jthink there 
are many — he is one, and one of the most excellently 
pions. . . . He haa an unction from the Holy One if 
any hare it nowadays. 

Mr. Parker's correspondenoe with this lady be- 
gan in 1841, and his last letter to her bears a ten 
years later date. His own piety never shows more 
sweetly than in his dealing, at once sympathetic 
and corrective, witii her mystic exaltation. He 
warns her that she must not " dwell amid the sen- 
timental flowers of religion, charmed by their love- 
liness and half bewildered by their perfume," but 
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live an active human life. " We must not only 
Jly, but, as we mount np, we must take others on 
OUT wings ; for God givea one more strength than 
the rest only that he may therewith help the weak." 
A series of letters to Eobert White, Jr., of New 
York, is beaatifnl with Puker'a patience towards 
a type of thought with which he had no sympaUiy. 
Mr. White, whose daughter Anna is now presiding 
over the Shaker community at New Lebanon, was 
an nnde of lUchard Grant White. He was a non- 
resident Shaker. Parker's answers to his letters 
are elaborate, and so much was he attracted to 
the man whose opinions he broke like batterflies 
upon his critical wheel, that long before they met 
Parker's feeling for his correspondent was that 
of warm i^ection. The correspondence b^an in 
1848 and continued nine or ten years — till Mr. 
White's death. One of November 29, 1850, runs : 

The kindness of yonr letters surprises me ae much as 
their beanly. I thank yon for all Ihe generosily of 
affection which yon have always shown for me and ex- 
tended even to my writmgs ; at the some tune you have 
made a deep impression on my heart, and, though I 
hare never seen your face, yet yom' character has made 
an image of your person in my breast which will not 
depart &om me. 

Of elaborate letters to orthodox ministers chaf- 
ing in the traditional harness a series to 'Rev. M. 
A. H. Niles, who once preached in Marblehead* 
afterward in Northampton, is a fair sample, and of 
the pains he often took with such. One of these, 
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a letter of HZ Aooaaad wnda, goes over Ae idide 
graaai m dictate betwem him and txtiio3taj. 
His view o€ it» most tesnUe dogma is nawhexe 
more proDoaoeed : " To fadiere Urn eternal dam- 
mtion of any one of the Imman nee is to mewnse 
tfasB to befiere in tibe nttn anmhilatiaB <d all ; tor 
I taike it themfiaite darnimtinn ol one soul mrald 
malce i mm o rta Hty a cone to die laee." He would 
igfwe heat veH^deased with Bobeit Bnclmian's 



Notfau^ pleased VaAer mere tlian to find tfaat 
lielnd ^rai £^it <v stieiigtlt <v peace to peoph 
<tf the bamUer sort. Ammg die letters that came 
to him iriien be was leaving America in 1859, 
nerer to tetnm, was one from J<dm K«wn, " a 
poor blactamith " in Dntchess Comity, New YoA. 
He wzote: — 

Althon^ we differ someiriiat mateiislfy in our tiieo- 
logieal ofniuong, I have Itmg been sn «wiAninwrtM-«l ad- 
nnrer of jonr t^ents azid Tirtnes as a man, a n^dar, 
sod ft gentleman. I take tim method of conrcTing to 
JOB my heartfelt ^mpatl^. . . . And in bo dcnng I 
believe (in fact I know it to be eo) I 'm eipreeeii^ the 
•entiments of bnodreds, if mit thonsands, in the circle 
of mj acquaintance, which ia pretty lai^ throughout 
the State. 

With this belongs a series (with the answers]) 
written to a poor fellow in Illinois who ahnost 
nmoltaneonsly had lost his left hand and his grip 
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on the popular theolt^y. In the winter of 1854-56 
he oomea upon Parker's " Discourse " and with it 
a new spintual world. He would like to oome to 
Boston, bat Parker advises him to stay in Illinois 
and live down the ill-opinion which his heresies 
have won for him. Hts lettets show the course of 
his development from illiterate croditj to no mean 
culture and power of self-expression. He circu- 
lates Parker's books and pamphlets, and " can see 
a gradnal and steadily advancing inquiry after 
truth." His mind is settled as to his future object 
in life. *' It is my wish to follow in your footsteps 
and preach to others the truths you have awak^ied 
in my mind." But with his one hand he does a 
farmer's work and can boast of seventeen acres of 
good com. In September, 1858, he was sick and 
nigh to death. "There was no donbt, no fear, 
but a peaceful happiness came over me." Par- 
ker's last letter to him bears the date of December 
2, 18S8, when his own work was nearly finished. 
One of his consolations was that he had many such 
misuonaries of his gospel going up and down the 
land, and others like Peter Boberteon, in Scot- 
land, a diligent disseminator of his opinions. They 
were here and there and eveiywhete. Bakhal 
Das Haldar, an intelligent Brahmin, wrote him 
from India of the interest in his writings wheiv 
ever there was intelligent oonversation on religious 
topics among his countrymen. 

This ministry at large of Parker's correspond- 
euoe, which did so much to extend his influence 
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beyond tiie limits of liia spoken mud, fonnd in his 
relations vith f nmces Power Cobbe one <A ite 
finest inusbalaons. His writii^ did not oonTert 
her from orthodoxy, as one often hean, bat oon- 
finned her in opinions she had alreidy formed in 
1845 when the " Discoonie " first eame into her 
possession. Her moUier died soon after, and it 
was from the help which she Aen derived frtxa 
Paper's " Sermon of the Immortal I^e " and frmn 
his oorrespondence, which began in 1848, that 
a friendship took ita rise which hardly needed 
mntnal aoqnuntance to make it a perfect Ihiag. 
They did not meet till he was standing at death's 
door. Bot before that, and especially after, she 
did more than any one else in Great Britain to 
nuke his great ealvataon known. 
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IHE NEASER VIBW 

JjunJAST IT, 1847, Parker writes to Mrs. Dall, 
for man; years a Talaed friend, the more valued 
because she 'vit}iBtood him to the face when she 
thought he ought to be blamed : — 

Here I am in Boston ; it is Snnday^ nigbt, tbe first 
Sunday night I hare passed in Boston lliese ten yean. 
But ise the trouble of removing the household and my 
books, I should have answered your letter before now. 

This means that he had kept on living in West 
Boxbury for a year after his entire surrender of his 
Spring Street pastorate. The change was hard for 
him. He missed the open fields, the stroll across 
lots to the Bussells and the Shawe, the tending and 
keeping of his own plot of ground. To get back 
there for a day always made a bright spot on his 
journal's page, unless the dearest friend that he 
had left behind happened to be away. The new Bos- 
ton home was in Exeter Place, the house touching 
gardens with that of Wendell Phillips. It was a 
roomy house, but not sufficiently so for the books 
which overflowed it from top to bottom before long. 
In West Bozbury he had made the cases with his 
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own liands, and, if these did not go to Boston, 
others quite as simple served for the most part. 
The whole ot the fourth floor was given np to than, 
and from thence the inundation poozed downstairs, 
filling the bath-room on the waj, pausing reluctant 
only at the kitchen door. At one angle of his desk 
stood Tborwaldsea's head of Jesns, at another a 
bronze Spartacos.^ On the same shelf with these 
there was often a vase of flowers. There were 
those who knew how mnch he loved them, and the^ 
kept him well supplied. The window near his 
desk gave nnobstmcted ligbt, but the others were 
green with ivies apd other plants on which he 
lavished wise and tender care. Hunting for wild 
flowers in thrar known haunts was one of lus most 
exquisite delights. He knew just when the vio- 
lets should bloom upon his mother's grave in the 
old burying ground in Lexington, and they seldom 
failed to keep their tryst with him. 

There were two members of the family besides 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker. He wrote to Miss Cobbe 
in 1867 : — 

A yomig man by the name of Cabot, one and twenty 
years old, lives with ns. We have broaglit bim np from 
infancy. . . . An nnmarried lady, a little more than 
fifty years old — Miss [Hannah] Stevenson — a woman 
of fine talents and coltnre, interested in all the literatareB 

' Netuer hu band there was & little oorered iroodeB Tsse or nm 
In whioh he kept red wtifera. It wu made from the oak of Old 
Iionddea and vai giTeii to him by Caroline Thajer. tin, Parker 
final] J gave it baek to Hiai Tliajer, who at omK gave it to me nith 
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and hnmanitieB, is with as. These are the pennaneat 
family to which visitors make frequent and welcome 
additions. 

By that last sentence haoga a tale of variouB 
incidents. The Parkers were given to hospitality. 
The casual friend was always dropping in and find- 
ing irresistible the cordial invitation to " the break- 
ing of bread." If sometimes it was the rich neigh- 
bor, it was oftener the maimed, the halt, the lame 
and the blind, the scholar or adventurer from over- 
seas, some tevolutionist of '48 or black man in dis- 
tress. The spare bed was in constant requisition. 
Those who came hungering iar^ " better bread than 
could be made of wheat " were also fed. In the pri- 
vaoy of the study many sorrows and amdetaes were 
poured into a patient ear ; many failures were con- 
fessed and many burdens were relieved. We read 
of a husband and wife going to him separately with 
their domestic trouble and finding out long after 
that both had got the help that made them one 
ag^un from the same friend ; also of a young Soot 
whose encyclical letter was addressed " to some 
Christian minister in America," and who, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, was advised that Parker was 
his man. The book, the pleasure, the sermon was 
put aside to answer any human cry. Delightful 
was the prospect of a Kew Hampshire outing 
kindly planned for him when he was tired and sick, 
but there came a poor colored woman asking him 
to attend her baby's funeral and the pleasant hope 
was cheerfully resigned. 
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Between nme and ten in the evening Iietrften 
tcxA s little rest, slqijang down into the parlor to 
chat with those who might be there. That was 
his time for cutting the lesTes of new books, at 
the same time reading themas by some special gift. 
Donbts bong expressed as to i^iat he ooold get in 
that w^, he challenged examination, and it was 
disoorered tiiat stmiehow the book had passed into 
bin mind. His writing also was a mystery. W"" 
writes of oomplunts of its iU^jilnlity as early as 
1841, but I find Oiai, whOe in his Divinity School 
days it was stiff and boyish, hardly had he settled 
in West Bozbury before it had taken on thai 
hieroglyphio character which meant confusion for 
Hie printers and his friends. Sometimes Uteie 
was flat rebellion in the printer's ofGoe : " Metcalf 
absohitely refuses to print from yonr handwrit- 
ing ; it most be coped, or he most be paid donhle." 
And again: "In this respect I think yon some- 
times abuse yonr privileges. A man so ready to 
avow his opiniinifl in speeoh ought not to conceal 
ibem so cunningly when he writes." 

The nniqoaiess of his public station left nn- 
spoiled the gentle pieties of his personal life. 
£very morning, after breakfast, a portion of Scrip- 
ture was read, and it was not omitted on that 
morning when he was setting out for the West 
Indies and a more distant bourne. One of his 
habits was perversely clerical. Black broadcloth 
was his only wear. Questioned about it, he ex- 
plained that, where he must say and do so many 
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things whicli gave offense, it seemed best to " go 
with the multitude " where there waa no principle 
at stake. Sufficiently sell-assertiTe in the main, 
he was ever ready to efface himself when by so 
doing he ooold help a worthy cause, and to serve 
them better he withheld his name from many enters 
prises of which he was the originating force. 

Every Sunday erening there was a general wel- 
come to his friends,^ which brought thran together in 
good nnmbers, filling the rooms sometimes to over- 
flowing, and few were those who went away without 
a sense of some personal contact with Parker over 
and above the average pleasantness to make them 
glad that they had gone and determine tiiem to 
go ag^. His exuberance at these social gather- 
ings was inezhaostible. To the scholar he gave 
bis learning, to the reformer his sympathy, to the 
young student encouragement and good advice, 
sincerity luid simplicity to all. It was ia smaller 
companies that his frolic temper had full swing. 
One of his favorite diversions was the doings of 
the " Sirty," an imaginary dub of which Edward 
Everett was " a dog-day member," and to which 
Dr. Farkman and other dignitaries belonged. The 
scheme was fertile in absurdities in which there was 
little of real wit or humor, but much kindly laugh- 
ter, with many execraUe puns. He let hiTrmolf 

1 Among wliom oame Mre. Howe with an ill opiuifm of Gar- 
riaoa^ and iodd found hervolf Hinging' from Uie Bame hymn-book 
with him, he nothing like so blaok as hei new Boston friend* 
had painted him. 
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gD in many of his letters in the same niHiseiiBical 
&sliion. Sometimes it meant & merry heart ; srane- 
times, like Lincoln's gayety, an inward woond that 
most somehow be stanched or keep its secret hid. 

Of all his visitors none were more welcome than 
the little children, who, climbing painfully to his 
npper floor, and, much ont of breath, knocking and 
crying " Farkie I " " ^rkie ! ** were let in with an 
unfeigned delight. He might be deep in study or 
in mid-course of his sermon : for the time being his 
only care was to entertain his guest. He did that 
royally. There were toys kept for such visitors, 
and the great family collection of bears, all com- 
plimentary to " Bearsie," as Mrs. Parker was habit- 
ually caQed, was exhibited. For a new-comer there 
was always one of these to spare. He had pet 
names for the children, " Bits o' Blossoms," "Mites 
o' Teants," and one, who grew up to be Boston's 
first musical critic, was " Hippopotamus," a name 
of which there were such diminutives and variants 
as he could invent. When he vent lecturing there 
were never so mauy books stofFed in his gripsack 
to be read on the train but that a nook was found 
for a little bag of candy, whereby fretful children 
were beguiled, while tired mothers got their sweet- 
ness in the sympathy of the unknown friend plead- 
ing with them to suffer the little children to come 
onto him. From a chance meeting with a young 
man on one of these journeys there sprang a cor- 
respondence which gave new and better direction 
to the young man's life. 
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Parker's relataon to young men was alwi^ 
kindly, cordial, sympathetic Ftom his eighteenth 
yeaa: onward he was always helping one yomig man 
or another to get an education. Sometimes it 
was a girl ; once the danghter of his early teacher, 
Bev. 'WHliam White, and his letters to her were 
more precious than the pecuniary help. My friend, 
Bev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, a son of Par- 
ker's friend, Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, telling 
his own atory, shows very pleasantly what Parker's 
habits were. To much good advice he added a 
hair mattress and a costly dictionary of mythology. 
" Every year, knowing my father's means were 
small, he sent a cooaiderable check to me to help 
pay my ooll^^ bills." With the good outward 
help went sooh as could not be expressed in terms 
of corrent coin : — 

Of all the inflnences whatever which have tended to 
develop in me the religwua seutiinent, the influence of 
his character, preaching, prayers, was altogether and 
pecnliarly preeminent. It stands ont in my conscions- 
neas distinct from all others ; and it was the influence 
of character, of which preaching and prayers were only 
the expression. 

A highly ohantcteristio letter is that (circum 
1858) to two of the Garrison boys, William and 
WendelL The dder's part discusses the advan- 
tages of a college oourse for him versus a business 
career. To Wendell, then in ooUege, he writes, 
" lAterature is a good staff but a poor crutch, 
and reform makes but a poor profession for any 
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one." The following is interesting in comparison 
with the Buhsequent careers of the men named 
b^^do: — 

I hope jrooT friend Hallowell jnstafiee the high hopes 
formed of him both in talent and character. Bnssell 
and Shaw in the class before yon, I hope will do no dis- 
credit to their fathers and mothers — old friends of 
mine. SpanldinK I am sore of. 

Shaw was Bobert G., whose subsequent cai«er 
is Bu£ficiently indicated b; the Shaw Memorial 
on Boston Common. Hallowell was colonel of t^e 
65th Maasacbuaetts Volunteers, tiie next colored 
regiment to Shaw's. Kussell was a colonel of 
MaBsachusetts CaTaby in tbe great war ; his wife 
a daughter of the distinguiBhed merchant and 
palaiot, John M. Forbes. A letter from my friend, 
the Spaulding of this letter (Rev. Heniy G.), 
gives a good idea of Parker's dealings with young 
men. In 1858 or thereabout Spaulding was room- 
ing in a small, low-stodded chamber at the top of 
a students' boarding-house. There was a heavy 
step on tbe stair one evening and a loud knock at 
the door, and to his " Come in 1 " entered Theodore 
Parker, who had heard that he was working his 
way through college and had come to say that, 
should he find himself hard pressed at any time, 
be had a good parishioner who would help him 
out. Spaulding was very grateful, but thought 
there would be no occasion for such help. Thete 
was, however, a few months later, and Parker was 
taken at his word. It was a cold and rainy March 
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day, Uie streets foil of slush and mud, and, ia spite 
of protest, Fiu-ker put off his dressing gown and 
sl^ipers and put on his overcoat and boots and 
went through the storm to his friend's house; 
when he had made the student and his friend 
acquainted taking a gracious leave. After this, 
Spaulding often took tea with Parker, Sunday 
evenings. The simple meal conduded, Parker 
would aak him to go to the piano and play such 
dear old tunes as " Dundee " and " Brattle Street " 
and " Naomi " and " St. Martin's." The piano was 
a gift from bis parishioners, whose letter of gift, 
with their names iqipended, is one of many similar 
tokens that I find like flowers betwe^i his joni^ 
nal's leaves, keeping their fragrance still. 

Parker's interest was veiy great in those men 
who were imbued with his liberal spirit and were 
engaged in religions enterprises of a more or less 
independent oharaf5ter. Upon his list, " pretty 
good for a beginning," he counted "Johnson at 
Lynn, Higginson at Worcester, Kimball at Barre, 
Longfellow at Brooklyn, Frothingham at Jersey 
City, May at Syracuse, Mayo at Albany, and Wil- 
liam H. Fish in Tompkins County." There are 
many letters to Mr. Ush, a brave co-worker upon 
aatj-slavery lines. In his invincible old age, he still 
cherishes among his mostpre<^ouB recollections that 
of Parker's early sympathy. Kimball at Barre 
has "left no memorial" except the noble ser- 
mon which Parker preached at Ms installation. I 
have read all the correspondence between Colonel 
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Hig^inBOtt and Parker, back and forth, and it pre- 
sents a deligbtful picture of their mutual relations. 
Each was read; at all times to help on the other's 
work in any obvious way. Parker was always 
more than glad to lend Higg^nson (or any one) his 
books, or place his great store of knowledge at bis 
service. Hi^inson was anxious to contrive some 
means of giving Parker's published writings ampler 
verge. One of his letters from Parker is addressed 
*'Kev. General Hig^inson," in token of his militda 
prophecy of actual service in the field. The last 
bears the date January 12, 1859, when Parker was 
about to leave Boston forever. 

Many thanks for the offer to help me, but I sliall have 
all in statu quo. I have mnch grass down, not yet made 
into hay. I know not if it will ever be got into the 
barn. 

That we miss from Parker's list of ** Parkerite " 
preachers the name of David A. Wasson would 
be more strange if Wasson had been at the time 
of his writing in charge of a society. Their mu- 
tual appreciation was of the wannest kind with 
one exception : Parker's opinion of Swedenborg was 
a qualified admiration,^ Wasson's more thorough- 

1 Letter to Albert SaDford, Biq., Ao^nat 24, 1663. " Sveden- 
horg haa had tii« fate to be wonliiped aa s hslf-god OD the one 
■ide and od the otliet to be despUed and laog-hed at. It aeenia to 
me that he vaa a man of gemns, wide leamii^, of deep and genu- 
ine piety, fint he had an abnormal, qneer loit of mind, dreamy, 
dozy, olairrojant, Andre w-Jaokaon-DaTifly ; and beudes he loved 
opinm and strong ooffee, and vrote nnder the influence of thoae 
drngi. A wiae man may get many nioe bila oat of him and be 
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going. But if Parker could liave known that in 
1865 Wasson would be installed as minister of 
the Twenty-Kighth his hef^ would have rejoiced. 
This circumBtance, however, owing to Wasson'a 
miserable health, portended but a brief felicity for 
the socie^. 

In his " Booollections and Impressions," Mr. 
Prothingham's tone concerning Parkw is much 
warmer than in his " Boston Unitarianism,*' where 
his dramatic sympathy with the ooterie he had un- 
dertaken to portray seemed to necessitate a certain 
coldness towards the man whom that ooterio could 
not abide. " To be in his society," he says, " was 
to be impelled in the direction of all nobleness. 
He talked with me, lent me books, stimulated my 
thirst for knowledge, opened new vigions of useful- 
nesB. It was a privilege to know sooh a man, so 
simple and so brave." He writes to Parker April 
14, 1851, from Salem, Mass., where he was then 
settled: — 

Yon know how I am plaeed ; in the midst of Hua- 
kerdom 1 No word of sympathy or comfort reaches 
me from a parishioner ; no word of enconragement from 
a single person, I do not aay of station and influence 
but of solid intelligence and weighty character. Even 
" the elect women," those true reliances of a yoong 

healtluerforBaoIiMitinK; Init if iis smllam Siredenboi^ vliole, oa 
tbe faidiiaii ia with hu folloiren — why it Ibji ((fc) hard In tha 

■ud talks kbont ' the Word,' and ' tha Spirit,' ' ooneapandsiMM,' 
' leceiTsia.' Yet the Swadenbotgiaus hare a oalm sad leligion 
betuit; in thui liTsa which ia much to be admired." 
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miniflter, withdraw from me their dim and sendmental 
BQpport, with here and there a Bolitary exception. At 
home yon know how it is. I do not like to epeak of it. 
I hate to think of it. I even dislike to go into my 
fabler's hoiue. I Bay tliia in no complaining epirit, but 
only as exphuning the hearty comfort and refreahing 
joy that yonr words and example give me. 

Then follows a very characteristic and elaborate 
lat of self-depreciation, and when Frothingham 
has cleansed his bosom of that perilous stuff he 
goes on : — 

Sometimei, I confess, my faith does waver, bat not 
for any long lime. Let me acknowledge most hnmbly 
that much of its steadiness and persistency are dne to 
yon. When I come to see yon it is to the end that it 
may be increased and confirmed. . . . Yon do me good, 
and that is more than can be said of many a person who 
certunly never offends me by any moral ext^^^erations. 

Tlie friendliness of Parker's life bad nmch vari- 
ety. The centre of incandescence was in the 
bosom of bis beloved Twenty-Eighth, and the radi- 
ation of the photosphere wa« boonded only by the 
circumference of the earth. Space set no limits 
to the personal relationship which he established 
with men and women who looked to him for aid 
and ooonsel from the four comers of the world. 
" Dear friend," began a letter from a Quaker out 
in Indiana, and went on to tell of the help received 
from Parker's books and then broke off sharply 
and began again : " Dear Theodore : We are just 
returned from the funeral of our child, and our 
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hearts tnm first to thee for BympaUhj." This note 
oontintially reciu-B. It might be said of hioi, as it 
fras said of St. Francis, " He remembered thoae 
whom God seemed to hare forgotten." One of 
these was a poor woman who sent him a letter ad- 
dressed, " Preacher of the Infidel Congregatioii." 
She had been told that " the infidels helped cTcry- 
body " and that was her reason for coming to him. 
He found her desperately poor, expluned to her, 
*' Others call ns Infidels, bnt we try to be Chris- 
tians,'* and justified her piteous hope. He was 
past master in the art of doing little kindnesses. 
He would not send, he carried, the flowers from 
lus pulpit to a piualytio woman from week to we^ 
and helped her husband wheel her round to Exeter 
Place. Every day daring one of the fugitive 
Slave tronbles he saved a few moments for a sick 
girl of his congr^ation. Hib lai^ charity did 
not stop short of Abby Folsom's wildest aberra- 
tions. "That flea of conventions," as Emerson 
has named her for all time, accounted herself one 
of Parker's sheep. " Satan himself," says Mrs. 
Cheney, " could hardly have devised a cunninger 
plan to try a good' man's patience than this woman. 
She seated herself directiy in front of Mr. Parker 
every Sunday and his sensitive nerves trembled 
lest she should speak." Her gratitude and respect 
at last kept her qniet, but Parker held the organ 
in reserve for an emei^;en(^. 

People who ima^ned themselves infidels were 
much in the habit of summoning Parker when the 
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aluuiow of death fell on their homes. At one of 
these funerals he prayed, " O God, though he de- 
nied thy existence, yet he obeyed thy law." An- 
other he describes : — 

Taesday I attended the faneral of a g!rl &ve or six 
yean old, whose parents do not believe in the amtinuout 
and conteious life of the sonl. It was terribly sad. The 
fniends that I talked with were skeptieal and conceited. 
I have seldom attended a sadder fnneraL They wished 
no form of prayer, bat for decency's Bake wanted a min- 
ister. I suppose they sent for me as the mtntmum of 
a minister. I tried to give them the maximum of hu- 
manity. ... I see not how any one can live without a 
contanoal sense of immortality. I am sure that I should 
be wretched without a certainty of it. 

Another funeral, a few weeks later, was veiy 
different 

April 21 [184S], Friday. TcMlay I attended the 
funeral of Mr. GarriBou's youngest child, Elizabeth 
Pease, sixteen months old. It was a beautiful service. 
We talked of Death, Immortality, of the Philosophy 
of Grief, its existence, cause, mission, etc There was 
indeed sadness, but it was of that quiet and composed 
kind which blesses, and helps the wound close and heal 
again. I felt that it was weli with the ehdld, and well 
siso with the/atk^ and Toother. 

Grairison had already found in Farher a preacher 
after bis own heart, and Parker's sympathy with 
him in his day of trouble drew Garrison to him by 
a securer bond. Much that is said of Garrison's 
iotcdenuioe of difference gets an instructive com- 
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ment from the foct that Parker's political anti- 
slavery and his critioiBm of Garriaon's disunion and 
non-Toting prinoipleB did no injury to their alli- 
ance and made Parker no leBB welcome on the 
platform of the Anta-Slaveiy Society, 

Suicide or death in any tragic form made sensi- 
ble additioos to the extent of Parker's ministry at 
large. He seldom failed in his endeavor to adapt 
himself to snoh occasions. Once, where the oir- 
oomstance was particularly horrible, he Iransfig- 
nred it with a magic phrase. After describing the 
beantiful life of the good physician, who, after 
saving many, could not save himself, he said, '* As 
he grew older the bodily frame was weaker, the 
hrtun tottered, and — he became immortaL" 

No one ever recognized the claims of relation- 
sh^ upon him more cordially than Theodore Par- 
ker. He was a hmnan providence to many of his 
relatives ; where spontaneous affection did not fnr- 
nish the necessary impulse, duty coming to his 
aid. He adapted himself to each particular charac- 
ter and need with remarkable facility. With his 
brother Isaac he was more farmer than the man 
to whom he wrote. If he did not " glory in the 
goad," his " talk was of bullocks " and of every- 
thing that concerned the brother who had remained 
upon the Lexington farm. From £urope he wrote 
him dozetu of pages at a time abont the agricnl- 
tnntl life that he had seen, never foolishly endeav- 
oring to interest him in his theological or archaeo- 
logical researches. To many of his young relatives 
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and friends he wnte letters of such icmdj wisdom 
that Benjamin Franklin ooold have done no bet- 
ter if the task had fallen to him. His phUosophy 
mi^it be transcendental, bat bo practical was he in 
erety-day affairs that men of business found in 
him their match on their own groond. Friends 
looked to him for advice about th^ iuTestments. 
In one of his letters he reports Utat he had in- 
vested $150,000 for others during a term of years. 
To one relative be writes: — 

Dkak JOHir, — Hie honse will be a nice thing. It is 
well to own the house yon live in, bnt not dwelling 
booaes in genenL ... I hope yon will bny a nice 
luHue, such a* yon like, with son in the kitchen. A 
hoiue on the sonth aide of the street is worth mndt 
more than tme on the nortii. Ton want the Mtn in the 
baekpart. 

To another relative, about her husband's plans 
and purposes: — 

I don't like to advise him with so little knowledge of 
the £act8. Bnt tme thing I am sine of, — if he goes 
back to Lexington he wiU do nothing, and ten yean 
hence he will be driving tome other man's milk eart 
at eighieott doUan a month, with no chance of any 
better fortune be/ore him for life. I tnist he will not 
waste his time and money in a visit ; and also that he 
will not return to live here. ... He has made a bad 
experiment. He must be wiser next time. Bat to re- 
turn to Lexington would be a yet worse experiment : 
he might as well go into partnership with " Bije Perry " 
at once as a general loafer. 
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This tribute of frankness he paid not onlj to 
blood relationship, but to whatever exigency his 
correspondence might present, requiring plainest 
speech. Here is a " charge " to a joung minister, 
not of the usoal installation kind ; more like the 
gunner's solid shot, letting through daylight where 
it goes: — 

I hope you are not going to break poor 'e heart 

with sorrow, disappointment, and chagrin. She b your 
wife : yoa are bound to treat her more tenderly than 
yoniself; to sacrifice your own personal predilections 
for her. Ton say she mnet have a husband whom she 
can admire and be proud of. It is for you to give her 
such a husband ; to mate such a hngbsnd for her oat of 
yourself. It u not manly in you to he out of employ- 
ment. . . . I£ there is any manhood in yon, you will 
work. . . . Let the new responsibilities of mami^ stir 
you to fresh efforts. I b^ you not to put all the self- 
denial on , but to take that to yourself. 

He could put on this sternness, but it was not 
hie oustomaiy face. This is better seen in such a 
letter as that which he writes to a "dear little 
maiden" who has been crossed in love. Burnt 
spots in the woods, he tells her, bear the earliest 
plants and tbe most delicate flowers. " So can it 
be with yon ; so I trast it will be." To a yonng 
friend whose wife had perished in her early bloom, 
he wrote: — 

I see the effect this is to have on your character. I 
know as you cannot how it will Btimulate the nobleat 
things in yon, making you wise before your time, and 
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pving qnalitiea eUe not won in mnnf ft year. Donbt 
not th»t yon are remembered in the tenderest com- 
numingB of n^ heart, t>oth in ita public and its priTate 
luxira. 

Fot all the social isolation resolting from Far^ 
ker's tbeolc^^cal b»«sies and his antd-elaTeiy zeal, 
he waa rich in friends in and beyond his vide 
parochial bounds. In the Twenly-Eighth there 
were older and younger men of fine character and 
large intelligence, with whom his relations were not 
merely parochial but ccoifidential and affectionate 
to aa oninent degree. His friendship vHh Dr. 
Howe survived the shock of the Doctor's with- 
drawal from his parish. From Parker's letters to 
him, and from those to others in which he appears 
and where he always fignre« aa "the Chevalier," 
generally abbreviated to *' the Chev,," it would 
appear that no one was more frequently or more 
affectionately in bis thoughts. Their common in- 
terest in the Vigilance Committee and the affurs 
of Kansas and John Brown brought them into fre- 
quent and very genuine association. The ortho- 
dozy of Wendell Phillips vbb no bar to hie friend- 
ship with Parker, while their being near neighbors 
made it easier for them to see much of each other. 
Parker admirod in Phillips that high-bred air to 
which he could not bimiwlf attain. Intellectually 
he oould bold his own in the most guarded ring, 
but something of rustic habit clung to him through 
life, uid his conscioosness of this involved a cer- 
tain shyness and timidity in sneh aristocratic com- 
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ponies 08 flonrisliecl in the oliilly atmosphere of 
Beacon Hill. That was a strangely inTertecl meta- 
phor used hy Mr. Thomas Appleton to Mts. Ap- 
thoFp when, meeting her on the 8b«et, he said to 
her, in view of her persistent attendance upon 
Parker's ministiy, " We will make Boston too hot 
for yon." Even Sumner and Phillips, to the Bea- 
con Street manner bom, were frozen out of the 
so<nety of whidi they were the brightest ornaments. 
Paricer's heresy did not b^;in to be so distasteful 
to the more highly cultured as his anti-slavery 
speech and action. Sooh as he had attracted of 
this class soon fell away from him after he began 
to practice what he had preached, until fewbehmg- 
ing to it, besides the Hunts and Apthorps, were 
left. Parker's appreciation of thdr fidelity and 
conrage grappled them to his soul with hooks 
of steeL 

Much as Parker enjoyed having his friends near 
him, some of his warmest friendships flourished 
without the help of physical propinquity. One of 
the rarest of diese was that with Samuel J. May, 
We hare found Parker counting him among tiie 
advocates of the new theology, but he was hardly 
one of these. In the anti-slavery business be was 
with Parker heart and soul ; in his t^beology he 
was much more conservative. He was more liberal 
than Parker, but less radical. Their correspond- 
ence b^;an (as preserved} in 1843, and from that 
time until the last letter (preserved), in 1858, the 
letters count t^ dozens and by scores on either 
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ride. I^iker's to his " dear Sam Joe " are full of 

iDerriment, for all the seriooa purpose with vhich 
he often wrote. Anti-slavery matters make up Uie 
bulk of them. Parker is never more persaasiTe 
t^<m when onnng his tiieological opinions on rti»« 
genial friend. It is in a letter of Kovember IS, 
1846, that I find Parker's formula of democracy 
stated for the first time. Later it approximated 
more nearly to the classic shape ^ven to it by 
Lincoln in his Gettysburg speech : — 

Let the world have peace for five hundred years, the 
aristocracy of blood will have gone, the aristocracy of 
gold will have come and gone, that of talent will also 
have come and gone, and the aristocncy of goodness 
which is the democracy of man, the government o^all, 
fi)r all, by all, will be ttie power that is. 

The last letter of the series !b one in which sad 
experience has attained to something of prophetao 
Btnun. Its date is February 11, 1868. 

Oh I my dear S. J., open thine eyes, look through 
thy spectacles, and thon shalt once more behold the 
elegant chirograrphy of thy long silent friend. A year 
ago yesterday I was in the good town of Syraonse; 
bnt Archimedes was not there to welcome me. Z had 
passed the night in the inmidation at Albany. The 
pleorisy was in my dde, the fever in my blood, and I 
have been aboat good for nothing ever since. I have 
less than half my old joyons power of woi^ hence I 
have not written to yon these f Ares mon£A« / I grind 
oat one sermon a week. Tha.t is about all I can do. 
... I am forty-seven by the reckoning of my n 
seventy-fonr in my own (internal) accoont I 
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old man. Sometiines I think of knocking at Earth's 
door with my staff, saying, " Liebe matter, let me in 1 " 
I don't know what ia to cmne of it 

Another of his cloBest friflndshipB was with Pro- 
fessor Edward Beeor, who came to this country 
from Switzerland &nd remained here five years. 
He was a oatnralist of profound ability. Parker, 
always hungering for knowledge, and reading men 
with mote avidity than books, prized Deeor highly 
for his scientific acquirements, bat more highly for 
his personal qualities, the nobility of his temper 
and the kindness of his heart Parker wrote on 
Desor's return to Europe : — 

Kothing has ever occurred, in nearly five yean of 
acquaintance and four of intimate friendship, to cause 
the least regret He has always been on the humane 
side, always on the just side. His loTe of truth, and 
sober industry, hia intnitiTe perception of the relations 
of things, his quick sight for comprebensire generalizo- 
tdons, have made me respect Mm a great deaL His 
character has made me love him very much. There b 
no man X should niisa so much of all my acquEuntance. 
I count it a privilege to have known Him and it will be 
a joy to remember him. 

When Parker went to Europe in 1859, it was 
Desor's privil^e to entertain him as hospitably as 
he had himself been entertained by Parker in Bos- 
ton. Probably no circumstance of Parker's later 
life did so much as Ms friendship with Deaor to 
engage his interest in scientifio studies. Li 18S7 
or '68 he preached a course of scientifio sermons 
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whiol) MisB Stevenson always spoke of as " the 
Darwiu sermoiiB," thongh Darwin's epoch-making 
Iwok bad not jet appeared when they were 
preached. But, like Emerson, Parker took kindly 
to the idea of organic erolntbn as franunlated by 
Lamarck and others. 

From first to last the balance of Parker's friend- 
ships tipped to the side of womanhood. It was 
not his choice, and he regretted the preponderance, 
not that he had more of wmten's friendship than 
he wanted, but because he had less of men's, and 
especially of men's who were his equals or superiors 
in varions ways. It was the " eTer-womanly " that 
attracted him in women, everything masculine in 
them repelling both his affection and his taste. So, 
on the other hand, it was the manliness of his 
own nature that attracted women. There was no- 
thing sentimental in his regard for them, though of 
blnnt affection much, and a daring use of endear- 
ing names and epithets, half playful, wholly simple 
and sincere. The legend of good women whom 
he accounted friends was a long one and included 
maay well-known names : Lydia Maria Child, Julia 
Ward Howe, Ednah Dean Cheney, Caroline Healey 
Dall, Elizabeth Peabody, Rebecca and Matilda 
Groddard, the Rnssells and the Shaws, Caroline C 
Thayer, TTflnTiaTi E. Stevenson, Sarah Hunt and 
her sister Eliza — Mrs. Robert E. Apthorp. Par- 
ker's intimacy with Miss Hunt iras rarely beauti- 
fuL She was a woman of remarkable character 
and mind and oonversational power. She was. 
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perhaps, even more helpful to Parker than he was 
to her. She was in a very special manner the 
friend of hia family, her freqcent, almost daily, 
visits being prized by Mrs. Parker as highly as by 
the man of the honse. Griven a man of great abil- 
ities and public notm'iely, whose wife is not his 
inteUeotnal mat«, and there will pretty certainly 
be women who will show their appreciation of him 
by a studied or mvolnntary neglect of her. If 
some women made this mistake in their relations 
with Parker, there were others who did not, and 
thereby endeared themselves to him the more. In 
1856 the Hunts and Aptborps went abroad, taking 
with them a great piece out of Parker's happiness. 
Their honse had been for him a garden of refresh- 
ment in which he was always sure of finding cordial 
welcome, rest for his jaded nerves, stimulus for a 
sluggish brain. For a long time it was his habit 
to go there every Sunday afternoon to engage in 
the translation of Heine, some of his own examples 
proving better than we should expect from him, 
working in such delicate materiaL When they 
had gone to Europe, hardly a week went by with- 
out a letter to Mrs. Apthorp and another to Miss 
Hunt. They were letters that did homage to his 
friends.' They told the news of the paiish and 
the town, especi^y what Mrs, Howe and the 
Chevalier were doing ; they were as frolicsome as 
the antics of a happy child ; they reflected the 
political excitements of Buchanan's administration ; 
^For ezamplM tee Weiu, voL i., pp. 3M-S11> 
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tHey responded to the letters of hia friends wiib 
learned comments on their studies and their obser- 
vations ; they phinged deep in theoh)gical discus- 
sitHiB ; they hud bare the aapirationB and the disap- 
pointments of his private heart; they overflowed 
with gratitude for his posseseion of sncb dear and 
precious friends. One of them celebrates the glory 
of Emerson in comparison with the other literary 
fellows of the time. Eaeh has his dne appreciation, 
but the fame and influence of Emerson would out- 
last them aU. I have thought that if I could print 
every one of these letters they would do more than 
all that I have written to reveal Parker's chara^ 
ter and mind in their just at^teot and proportion. 

One cannot speak of the Hunts and Apthorpg 
without thinking of Frances Power Cobbe, whom 
Mrs. Apthorp has known so well and loved so 
much. Her friendship with Parker was bo com- 
plete as created l^ tiieir correspondence that any 
meeting less sacred than that in Florence, when 
Parker was dying, would have seemed a diminution 
of its perfectness. 

There is a nearer view of Parkw than any we 
have yet come upon. It is afforded by the self- 
communings and the prayers that are written in 
his joumaL It was quite as much commonplace 
book as joumaL He did not merit the contempt 
of his neighbor, Wenddl Phillips, for men who 
keep a diary, his entries were so infrequent and 
irregular. Weeks and months passed sometimes 
without a perscmal word. Once, at least, we find 
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liim resolving to be more regular, bat do not find 
tlLat tbe resolve made much difference in his habit. 
The first volume is a merdiaiit's ledger, or book of 
that kind, very bulky ; the others, some half dozen, 
not BO large, bat none of them Bmall or thin. If 
Parker himself ''never blotted a line" in these 
volumes, others have dealt more critically with 
them ; many passages being erased ; an inky space 
sometimes obliterating a page. Bat mnch of the 
erasure was, pretty certunly, his own ; his after- 
thought repenting some impatient atterance or 
transient mood. It would be a mistake to concave 
that this nearer view of Parker is upon the whole 
the most satisfactory one obtainable. We may get 
t»o close to a man, as to a mountain, for a com- 
prehensive view. Much that Parker wroto in his 
journal was die casual expresmon of his cerebral 
or general physical exhaustion. When he was 
miserably tired or sick the world looked dark to 
him, his work nnfruitful or ill-done. He worked 
off in his journal the perilous stuff oppressing him, 
where other ministers would have inflicted it upon 
their congr^;ation8 or their friends. His journal 
was his scapegoat — upon which he packed his 
irritation, melancholy, donbt, and fear, and drove 
it out of his consciousness. 

But it vras much more than this. Some of its 
pages breathe the noblest asinrations of his soul, 
the most tender recollections and affections of his 
heart. He vras, as we have seen, a man of days 
and feasts, and the ending year, his birthday anni- 
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Tenaiy, the amuTenazy of his first kariiig fatmie, 
■woe days that be mailed with Bome white stone of 
RDumbiance, or with amne earnest hope of a mote 
useful Hfe. The samvemry of his Sooth Boston 
senoon was another that he seldmn let go by witln 
out some mgn and teaL The pity was that it most 
needs remind him of his local isolaticni. M<n« 
than a dozen times it came and went without one 
intermediate sign of friendly invitation for him to 
take part in snch a serrioe as that of Mr. Shack- 
ford's ordination. It was when brooding on this 
aspect of his life that he wrote in his jonmal: — 

I have bat one resource, and diat is b> oreroeme evil 
with good — mnch evil with man good ; old evil with 
new good. Sometimes when I receive s freeh insult it 
makes my blood rise for « moment ; then I seek, if 
poerible, to do some good, secretly, to the person. It 
takes away the grief of a wound amazingly. 

Early in his Boston ministry he wrote : — 

My chosen wait will be wiHi the hmuhle. I will be 
the minister of the hunble, and, with what enltore and 
love I have, I will toil for Uiem. I rejoice to see that 
most of my bearers are from Hie hnmbler class of men. 
If it had been <mly the cultivated and the rich, I shoold 
feel that I was wrong somewhere ; but when the voice 
ewnet up from the ground, I can't refnse to listen to it. 

Betuming to his pulpit after a loief vacation, 
he writes : — 

How delightful !t is to begin {teaching t^ain I It 
was so pleasant to see the old familiar faees, and to read 
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Bffain to thoM persons the Itymns and peafaua I have 
read to them so often, and to pray wjth them also and 
feel thsit many a sonl prayed with me. 

Nowhere is the essential man revealed more pOT> 
feotl; than in the jonmal of August 23, 1852, the 
day preceding his {orty-second birthday anniver- 
saiy. 

Two and forty yean ago, my father, a hale man in 
his one-and~fiftieth year, was looking for the birth of 
another child before morning, — the Seventh child. 
How strange it is, this life of ours, and this death— the 
second birth. How little does the mother know of the 
babe she bears under her bosom — aye, of the babe iSba 
norses at her breast ! Poor dear father, poor dear rai^ 
ther I Ton litde knew how many a man would cnrse 
the son yon painfully bronght into life, and painfolly 
and religiously brought up. Well, I will Uess yon -— 
true father and most holy mother were you to me : the 
earliest tiling you taught me was duty — dnty to God, 
duty to man ; that life is not a pleasure, not a pain, but 
a duty. Yoor words taught me this and your industrious 
lives. What would I give to have added more of glad- 
ness to yoor life on earth — earnest, toilsome, not with- 
out sorrows I 

As yon look down from heaven, if, indeed, you can 
see your youngest bom, there will be much to chide. I 
hope there is somelMng to approve. Bear merdful 
Father, Father God, I wouU serve lliee and bless man- 
kind! 

As here, in many other places the tender recollec- 
tion hnrats into a flower of prayer. Often we feel 
that we hare been admitted to a privacy too sacred 
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for a Htranger's feet But the more we tead, tlie 
more we honor and admire and lore the man. The 
revelatioD is that of a man morlndly senrative to the 
tonoh of other men's nnkindness or ill will, more 
■ensitiTe to any touch of sympathy ; quick to re- 
sent a hart, but quicker to forgive ; oonsciouB of a 
great work to be done, not easily satisfied with the 
use that he has made of hia great powers and 
opportunities ; hampered by a body that might 
have served an idler well enough, but which often 
broke under the strain he put upon it; whole- 
some and sweet in his afEeotions ; enamored with 
the beauty of the world; serving his conscience 
witli indomitable courage and resolve ; with a great 
enthusiasm for humanity and a consciousness of 
Crod that gave him absolute assurance of the good 
of life and the soul's immortality. 
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KANSAS Ain> JOHN BBOWN 

Ajteb the Bamfl rendition there was no further 
attempt to oompel Boston to snrrender a fu^tiTO 
dave. The Washington administration gauged the 
temper t^ the oitf b; the Boms affair and per^ 
ceived that it had gone quite far enough npon that 
line. There was, however, little danger that Far- 
her would find his anti-slsTery ooeapation gone. 
Some months before the Boms afEair had run its 
course and reached its hateful end, all the fine 
hopes which some had chenAhed, of Satumian days 
returning after the Compromises of 1850, had 
been rudely dashed by the reopening of the whole 
controversy more fundamentally than ever by the 
introduction and passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, the offspring of Stephen A. Douglas's im- 
moral temper and ingenious mind. The bill re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise and opening to 
slavery the territories rescued from it even by that 
base concession was passed in the Senate March 4, 
1854, and a second time, after some inrignificant 
changes in the House, the following May (25th). 
I^ North, dru^;ed by the cup which Clay bad 
mixed so skillfally and Webster had commended to 
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itslips, was for the most part dnll to the significanoe 
of the new menace to freedom, as if bent on jns^ 
fying Flresident Pierce's congratnla^ns in his first 
message, December 5, 1853, on " the repose and 
aecnrily in the public mind." Within ten days 
came the first intdtnations ot new trouble, and the 
Euisas-Xebraska Inll vas intiodnoed Janoaiy 4, 
1854. No one was quicker than Parker to see 
the meaning of a bill for which Jefferson Davis 
was as hot as Stephen A. Dooglas. February 12, 
1854, the title of his sermon was " 8ome Thonghts 
on the New Assault upon Freedom in America and 
the General State of the Country in Belation there< 
onto." It was a sermon of 20,000 words, and its 
depth was well proportioned to its length. It had 
the large historical framework to which he was 
ever prone to set the immediate lesson for the day. 
Coming to doser quarters with this lesson, he 
named two victories of freedom over slaveiy in 
ecTenty-eight years, the ordinance of 1787 and tiie 
abolition of the slave trade in 1808, and nine vic- 
tories of slavery over freedom. The ninth was 
the Compromise of 1850 ; the Nebraska bill, if 
earned, wonid be the tenth. He predicted that 
the eleventh would be — just exactly what it 
proved to be in the Dred Scott decision, three 
years later, in the first month of Buchanan's ad- 
ministration. The sermon was an armory of facts 
of which his friends at Washington availed them- 
selves for their congressional speeches, but it had 
it» passages of fervid eloquence, as where he said 
Dealing the conclusion : — 
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Well, let ns contend bravBlj ^unst this wioked d^ 
vice of men who are tlie enemies alike of America and 
mankind. I call on all men wlio love num and love 
God, to oppose Uiia extension of alavery. Talk against 
it, preach against it — hy all means act i^ainst it. Call 
meetings of the towns to oppose it, of the Congressional 
districts, of the State, yea, of all tHe free States. Make 
a fire in the rear of yonr timid seiraiits in Ccmgreas. 
Let ns fi^it maafnlly, contesting die grotind indi by 
inch, till at last we are driven back to the Bock of 
Plymouth. There let us gather np the wreck of the old 
ship which brought over tlie three churches of Plymonth, 
Salem, Boston, — whose children bare so often proved 
false, — therewitb. let as biuld anew onr Mayflower, 
make Plymonth onr Delft-haven, launch again npoa the 
sea, sailing to Greenland or to Africa, by prayer to lay 
other deep fonndatdons, and in the wilderness to build 
op the g^rioos liberty of the sons of GiohI. 

Even those who do not agree with lEmerson, 
that Shakespeare sometimes " premeditated bom^ 
bast," may think that we have here the defect of 
that particular quality. But Parker was so down- 
right earnest and sincere that his most turgid rhet- 
oric was transfigured by his moral paedon into 
something very different from what it might have 
been, proceeding from a man less perfectly con- 
vinced and less profoundly stirred. 

The Bill had not yet reached its final passage 
when, May 12, 1854, he gave an address in New 
York before the Anti-Slavery Socnety of that city. 
Its subject was the Nebraska bill, and there could 
be no better witness to tiie follnees of hia mind as 
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applied to the slavery qnestion than a otunpttriaoii 
of this speech with that given in Boston to an anti- 
dareiy convention a £ew days later (May Slst^.^ 
The two Bpeetdieg have intersecting lines, bat are 
remarkably nnlike. Tbe statistics in the second 
speech are massed so heavily that tihose in the first, 
eon^>ared with them, are but an awkward squad. 

In this speech ooctus a variant of IJncoln's 
famotu " govenuDent of the people, by tiw people, 
for the people." It is interesting that, as in a 
speed) of 1850, it is imbedded in a passage which 
might have been tbe insjnratioQ of Seward's " irre- 
pressible conflict" and I^coln's *^ house divided 
against itself," a view to which Parker continn> 
ally recurred, estimating the chances of victory 
when the crash should come. I do not find Par- 
ker's formula, anywhere, exae% corresponding 
with Lincoln's, In ** Thoughts on America " and 
" The Slave Power in America " it is, " Grovem- 
ment of all Hm people, by all the people, for all 
the people." It was Miss Stev^ison's opinion 
that its final form with Parker was exactly Lin- 
coln's — and so repeated frequently in sermon, 
speech, and prayer. Lincoln's law partner, Hem- 
don, who knew Parker well and had much corre- 
^londenee with him, came on to Boston after the 
Doaglas-Linooln debate and saw Parker and other 
anti-slavery men, with an eye to Lincoln's political 
prospects. Croing back to Springfield, he took 
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some of Parker'B new BermoiiB and addresaes. " One 
of these," he says, " was a lecture on ' The Effect 
of Slavery on the American People,' which was 
delivered in the Music Hall, Boston, and which I 
gave to Linoolnf who read it and returned it. He 
liked especially the following expresmon, which he 
marked with a pencU, and which he in auhstance 
afterwards used in his Gettysburg address : < De- 
mocracy is direct self-government, over all the 
people, 1^ all the people, for all the people.' " The 
address referred to was delivered July 4, 1858, and 
was Parker's last great anti-alavery address. The 
words, exactly as quoted 1^ Hemdon, will be 
found on page 188 of volume viii. of Miss Cobbe's 
edition of Parker's works. The volume bears the 
title "Miscellaneous Disoonrses." 

A sermon oi June 4, 1864, two days after the 
return of fioms to slavery, was called " The New 
Crime against Humanity." It was at once a re- 
view of the Boms case and of the Nebraska legis- 
lafion which had reached its climax a few days 
before, with a preliminary indictment of Commis- 
sioner Loring as the murderer of the man killed 
at the attempted resone which so miserably miscar- 
ried. One must read this sennon in its entire^ 
and also that of July 4, 1854, " Dangers which 
threaten the Ri^its of Man in America," to appre- 
ciate fully the strength and fervor of Parker's 
anti-slavery preaching at this stage of the great 
controversy. In the latter sermon he fully elabo- 
rates his three possibilities: The Union may be 
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dissolved ; SUveiy may destn^ Freedcnn ; Freedom 

may deetn^ Slaveiy. The first he set amde, though 
he did not expect die territoiy of the United States, 
as it was in his time, to always remain one nation.^ 
Of the second possibility the omens were thicker 
Uum the leaves of Yallombrosa. *' Ten years more 
like the ten past, and it will be all over with the 
liberties of America." fi^ counted the acts of a 
new political tn^edy: the acquisition of St. Do- 
mingo and Hayti, next of Cuba, the rights of slap 
▼ery conceded in the Free States (Dred Scott 
detseioa) ; restoration of slave-trade ; a new qnar- 
xd with Mexico to get more of her territory for 
slavery. Nevertheless, he expected his third possi- 
bili^ to become aetnaL Remembering the fifty 
thousand faces he had looked into on his last round 
of lectures, he plucked up his drovmiug courage 
hj the locks : — 

When the North stands up mimfully, united, we can 
tear down Slavery in a twelvemonth ; and when we do 
unite, it must not be only to destroy Slavery in the ter- 
ritories but to uproot every weed of Slavery throughout 
this whole wide land. Then leanness will depart from 
our souls ; then the blessing of God will come upon as ; 
we shall have a Conunonwe^th based on righteousness 
which is the strength of any people, and shall stand 
longer than E^iypt, — national fidelity to Gfod our ng^' 
outlasting pyramid 1 

The practical outcome of Douglas's '* squatter 
sovereignty " vras what every one should have an- 

1 WorlUfTol. Ti, p. 1S8. See Brjoe'i Anuriean CommomeeaM, 
■eecnd ed., toL iL, p. S21. 
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tioipBted — a desperate stirug^le for the soQ of 
Ka,niuiii by the BlaTebolderB on the one hand and 
the free-state men on the other. The tragic stoiy 
has been often told, and I need not repeat it here. 
Parker's anti-slarery friends were all deeply en- 
gaged in the endeavor to secure preponderance for 
freedom, and he was not behind the foremost td 
them in his practical efficiency. He was deeply 
interested in the New England Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety and closely affiliated with the MassachiiBetta 
Tf^nani; Committee. His voice and purse and pen 
were at the service of every enterprise that pro- 
mised weU for the good cause. The state com- 
mittee of which he was an active member nused 
nearly $100,000 in 1856 in money and supplies. 
The supplies included 920,000 worth of arms and 
ammunition, the arms those which some of the 
humorous called " Beedier's Bibles," and Parker 
"Sharp's Bights of the People." We find him 
going to the truns to see the emigrants starting 
for Kansas. Higginson followed &em and Parker 
ached to follow him, writing the Apthorps, " But 
for your visit to Europe I should have spent my 
vacation in Kansas. Next siunmer will probably 
find me there." The whole course of the struggle 
could be recovered from his sermons and letters 
if all the other records of it should be lost. The 
lines on which he was cooperaldng with Steams 
and Howe and Sanborn are indicated in a letter 
from Steams to a New York Committee, May 17, 
185T : A grant (unrealized) of $100,000 friHD the 
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HassaohnsettB le^islatore ; the o^anization of a 
Beciet force, etrictly defennve, well armed, under 
the control of " the &motis John Brown," more 
famous now than then; donations of money to 
those parties of settlers in Kansas whose Ticissitudes 
had disabled them. Meantime the preaching and 
speech-making went on, answering to each latest 
exjgeacj of the poKtical sitoation, as '* bleeding 
Kansas " drew her wounded length along the in- 
tolerable years. Very characteristic wag such a 
sermon aa that of November 26, 1854, on " The 
Consequences of an Immoral Principle and False 
Idea of Lifa" The immoral principle was that 
tiiere is no " higher law " than the statute, however 
wicked, which politicians make. The &lse idea 
of life was that the amassing and protection of 
property is the main concern of individuals and 
states. Here, as in many other sermons and ad- 
'dresses, he amplifies the degrading influence of 
slavery upon business, education, the press, and 
the pulpit. 

A tremendoos day's work was that of May 7, 
1856, just on the eve of such momentous things 
as Sumner's Kansas speech, followed by Brooks's 
assault, the looting <^ Lawrence, Kan., by the 
border ruffians, and John Brown's terrible repris- 
als on the Pottawatomie. On that day Parker 
made two speeches before the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in New York. That in the morn- 
ing, " The Present Aspect of the Anti - Slavery 
Enterprise, and of the Various Forces which work 
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therein," was a capital iUuBtration of Parker's rela- 
tion to the Qarrisomaiis, on whose platform he was 
speakiDg. This was a tdation of the atmost frank- 
ness and sincerity. He prwaed their persistency, 
their unselfishness, th^ devotion to absdute right. 
He called them " the anti-slaTery party proper." 
But th^ forgot, he said, that there must be politi- 
cal workmen, and they did not do justice to those 
who in their responsible public stations had not the 
freedom of thought and action enjoyed by Garrison 
and Phillips. In this speech, as in many others, 
Parker contended that one of the essential things 
was to " arouse a sense (^ indignation " in the slare ; 
to " urge him, t^ himself, to put a stop to bearing 
the wickedness." He did not fear the charge that 
he was instigating colored insurrection. Could he 
have done so, he would have initiated it in every 
Southern State, heartily believing that 

VIio vonld be fne, thenuelTei nnut itrike the Vlaw. 

The speech o£ the evening was a great statistical 
speech of fifteen thousand words on " The Present 
Crisis in American Affairs." It contemplated as 
possible the election of an anti-slavery president 
the following November, with no consequent seces- 
sion of the South. Parker's prophetic soul was 
never equal to a full appreciation of the reality of 
Southern threats of secession. He expected tempo- 
Tary disunion rather as the result of Northern re- 
sistance to Southern aggression than as the result 
of Southern resistance to the Northern restriction 
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of slavBiy. He was only confident that tliete would 
be a great collinon and that the party of freedom 
would be victonooB. 

Parker's oorresptHideiioe with the political anla- 
■la vAry leaders and statesmeii of tii« time is an 
impresnve testimony to his political importance, 
lliis oorreeptmdenoe as exhilated by Weiss was 
farmidable in its amoont, but it would be hardly 
an exaggeratkm to say that in the mannsoript col- 
lections there are dozens and eoores of letters to 
Seward and Chase and Hale and Sumner for every 
one preserved by Weiss, with many mare to Ban- 
vroit, Horace Mann, and Charles Francis Adams and 
others than are given in the Weiss bic^iaphy. 
And, what is quite as important, we have in the 
mannsoript ooUeotions the answers made to Parker's 
letters, and these are highly significant of thevalne 
which his correspondents set upon his opinions. 
Without tihese answers we might have imagined 
that Parker was super - serviceable, and that the 
criticisms and demands he made were frequently 
resented. There was in fact, sometimes, tlw 
frankest disavowal of the imputed &ult, Ban<3>oft 
writing once, "You are wrong in almost every 
point," and Wilson standing up manfully for his 
tribute to a slaveholding senator, William Wirt, as 
the best man he had met in Washington. Seward 
was anxious to impress on Parker the difficulties 
attending the embodiment of political ideals in 
practical legislation. He turned to Parker his best 
Bide, the side he turned to Mrs. Seward, his inv^id 
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vife, the oonrage at vliose conviclioiis was a need- 
ful antidote to the baleful inflnenoe of Thnrlov 
Weed. Sumner's oorreBpondence with her, which 
he highly valned, was one of perfect mntnal eym- 
pathy on anti-elavery lines. The fears of Seward's 
radicalism, which cost him the nominatitm in 1860, 
wonld have been more agitating had it been known 
that in 1858 he wrote to Parker : — 

Yon have discovered clearlj that the negative anti- 
slavery policy of the time is soon to cease, becaose it has 
practically effected all that it can, and that a positive 
action directed towards the removal of slavery from the 
coontiy is to be effected. 

More than onoe Seward expresses his thanks 
for material in Parker's speeches, sermons and 
addresses of which he proposes to make nae in his' 
own speecJies. 

Parker's admiration for Chase was very great, 
and his approval of his conree was general if not 
nnifoim. Next to Seward he was his candidate 
for the presidency in 1860. Bat he was always 
quick to resent the charaoteristio Kepnhlican idea 
of the sacredness of slaveiy in the States. To 
Banks, from whom he never expected much, he 
wrote: — 

I tbink that Mr. Chase has made a fatal error in da- 
daring that Slavery in the States is sacred ; it is ho^ 
tile to tiie fundamental idea of the movement. Sunmer 
has also ened in his watchword, Freedom national and 
/Slavery sectional. 1 recognizB the finality of no aeo- 
tumal Slavery even. 
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Fwker'B estimate of Horace Mann was tliat lie 
was one of the three greatest helpers of the time ; 
Emerson and Grarrisoii tiie others. He oorre- 
sponded maoh with Mann on educational matters, 
in which his interest was profound. Onoe we find 
him trying to make peace between Matin and Phil- 
lips, who had criticised Mann with his customary 
severity. Mann wrote to Parher, " What a good 
man you are. I am sore nobody wonld be damned 
if you were at the head of the Universe." " But," 
he contanued, " I wiU never treat a man with re- 
spect whom I do not respect, be the consequences 
what they may, so help me — Horace Mann I " 

To Wilson, as to Sumner, on his arrival at sen- 
atorial dignity, Parker wrote a letter of generoos 
and lofty expectatioQ, not without some drastic 
comments upon his political career. For example : 
•' You have been seeking for ofBoe with all your 
might." One of the criticisms was on Wilson's 
active participation in the Native American move- 
ment, with which Parker had no sympathy. Wil- 
son confesses to a daring and successful pditioal 
manoeuvre for the capturing of the Native Ameri- 
cans for Republican uses. He thanked Parker for 
his frankness, and said that he had kept the let- 
ter, " for warning and rebuke, and for instruction 
in righteousness : " the words to that effect. 

The letters to and from John P. Hale are very 
numerous, t^ more so because Hale was one of 
Parker's counsel in the " trial for misdemeanor." 
A slightly garbled one of Parker's was printed in 
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faosimile in the Weiss Tolomes. The omission is 
from a description of Stephen A. Douglas, whom 
he had jnst seen and heard in Illinois. The omitted 
words are here given in italics : " He iea» conaid- 
erably drunJc and made one of the nuwt sophiatioal 
and deceitful speeches I ever listened to." The 
date of tUa letter was only a fortnight in advance 
of IV^mont's defeat and Buchanan's election. It 
Bud: — 

B Bachanan is Frefddent I think the Union does not 
hold out his {our yean. It most end in civil war, wUch 
I have been preparing for these six monllis past. I buy 
no books, except for prewiiig need. Last yeax I bought 
$1500 worth. Tliis year I shall not order $200 worth. 
I may want the money for cauMms. 

The oorzespondenoe with Sumner is fuller than 
that with any of the other anti-Blarery leaders. It 
began with Parker's letter of enthueiastio apjwoval 
of Smnner's " True Grandeur of Nations " in 1845. 
It ended a few months before Parher's death. Of 
the letter which Parker wrote Sumner at the time 
of his election to the Senate, Colonel Hi^inson 
has written, " I think Plutarch's ' Lives ' can show 
nothing more simple and noble than this counsel." 
It is an impiety to abridge it, but I can give only a 
few sentences : — 

You told me once that you were in Morals, not in Poli- 
tics. Now I hope you will show that yon are still in 
Morals although in Politics. I hope yon will be the 
Senator wUh a contcience. ... I eonsider that Massa- 
chusetts has put yon where you have no right to consult 
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lor die ease or the repatatioa of yourself ; bat for the 
eternsl Right. All of our etatesmen build on the opin- 
ion of to-day a hoiue that ib admired to-morrow, and 
the next day to be torn down with hooting. I hope 
yon will bnild on the Bock of Ages and look to £ter- 
nily for yonr jostdfication. . . . You see I try yon by a 
difficult standard and that I am not easily pleased. Z 
hope some years hence to say, yon have done better 
than I adviaed I 

That Parker could take this lofty tone with a 
man so proud-spirited and seneitiTe as Snnmer and 
be not imgracioiud; recdved is significimt of the 
weighty estimation in wliicli he was held, as was 
the Bum of his relaticms with the political anti- 
slaveiy leaders. When, after many months iu 
the Senate, Sumner remained silent, Parker be- 
came alarmed and considered him " in inmiinent 
deadly peril," so writing Dr. Howe. But when ui 
August, 1852, Sumner found Mb voice, and made 
Ms first great anti-slavery speech iu the Senate, 
Parker did not stiut the measure of his approba- 
tion. A oonmton love of books and theological 
sympathies strengthened the anta- slavery bond. 
When, in May, 1856, Sumner made the speech 
which provoked Brooks's morderons assault, Parker 
wrote him the next day (21st), " God bless you 
for the brave words yon spoke and have always 
spoken." But when this letter reached Washing- 
ton the assault of the 22d had taken place and 
Sumner's life hung in the balance. Parker wrote 
to Hale be^^g to know the worst, and wishing he 
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might have taken the blows on his own head, " at 
least half of them." The indignation meeting at 
Fanenil Hall, on May 24th, did not aatisfy Parker's 
sense of what the time required. Even though on 
indignation b^it the politaoians had a frugal mind. 
They would not permit Phillips to he heard. The 
next morning Parker's sermon at the Musie Hall 
made up what was lacking. Had Uie news ar^ 
rived of the latest doings in Ejwsas he might have 
dipped his pen in hlaoker ink. As it was, it had 
no rosy hue.' 

The name of Abraham Lincoln does not appear 
upon the list of Parker's political oorreapondents. 
This would be stranger if Parker had not had in 
Hemdon a mediator through whom fae could exr 
piess his approval of Lincoln's course from time 
to time ; at other times his doubts. Apparently 
they never met, though Parker lectured in Spring- 
field, October 24, 1856 ; bat Linoohi was then 
in the thick of the Fremont campaign, in which 
he made fifty speeches, and on that night he may 
have been a hundred miles away. It was just 
about this time that he had his first memorable 
tussle with Douglas, giving him a foretaste of the 
quaUty of the antagonist he wonld meet in the long 
debate of 1858. Linooln was well acquainted with 
Parker's political and theological writings, and 
took great delight in them. In the latter he found 
an dahorate expression of his own theol(^;ical 

* Ha kept a scrap-book, into irbich he paited eTeijtliiiig lelmt- 
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apaaoia and a foieshadowing of that Clnireh of 
Lore to God and Man, having no longer creed, 
which he declared that he Bboold Bke to join. 
Parker took the liveliest interest in the Idncoln- 
Donglas debate of 1858 and wrote Hemdon fre- 
quently abont it. Angnst 28th: **I look with 
great interest on the contest in your state and read 
the speeches, the nohle ^eechea, of Mr. Lincoln 
with enthusiasm." In the same letter he charac- 
terizes Douglas as "a mad dog barking at the 
wolf that has torn our sheep, but more daager- 
Otts than fA« wolf" "7^ never recommended the 
Bepublicans," he says, " to take Douglas into their 
family." For Oreeley's schemes, looking to *'big 
adoption, he had no respect, and Weiss'a omis- 
sions in Parker's political letters of this period an 
generally significant of criticisms upon Grreeley's 
incapatnty for leadership. He is characterized as 
" oapricioiis, orotehety, full of whims," honest and 
humane, "but pitiably weak." The letter ends, 
*'I think the Bepublicau party will nominate Sew- 
ard for the Presidenoy and elect him in 1860. 
Then the wedge is entered and will be driven 
home." When it is remembered that Seward was 
set aside as being more radical than Lincoln, it 
cannot be doubted that Parker would have been 
much disappointed by Lincoln's nomination. It 
is easy to be wiser now, with Seward's record for 
the winter of 1860-61 in full view. Writing Sep- 
tember 9, 1858, Parker has no doubt that Dou^aa 
will be beaten. But in the Ottawa meeting <A 
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that yeax he thooght Douglas had the best of it ; 
that I^nodn evaded his qoestions, which went to 
the heart of the matter. " That is not the way to 
fight the battle of Freedom." Such is the irony 
of history that it was things like this which he 
dqJored that secured Lincoln's nomination, and 
throogb that the int^rity of the Union and the 
emanrapation of the slave. 

The transition from Lincoln to John Brown is 
not illt^cal : they pnrsned the same ends in life, 
and in the manner of their death they were not 
much divided. Parker was well acquainted with 
Brawn's doings in Kansas in a general way, and 
had great confidence in him. He did not know 
bow intimately he was ooncemed in the ** Potta- 
watomie Executions." Had he, the knowledge 
would not have staggered binL Brown had heard 
him preach in 1853, or earlier, and admired his 
piety and morality, while severely disapproving his 
tlieolc^y. Their first meeting, probably, was in 
January, 1857, at the Mosio HalL Tbree months 
later, when Brown was hiding in Boston from bis 
pursuers, Parker wrote to Judge Busadl, who waa 
secreting Brown ; " If I were in his poution I sbonld 
shoot dead any man who attempted to arrest me tor 
those alleged crimes ; then I should be tried by a 
Massachusetts jury and be acquitted. P. S. — I 
don't advise J. K to do this, bat it is what I sbould 
do." 

Parker was one of the Bret to bear and oaie- 
folly attend to John Brown's Virginia plans, not 
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as changed Bnddenlj and fatally at the laat,^ but as 
intending the introduction of a body of aimed men 
into the Virginia mountains, irith a Tiev to gather- 
ing togeUier slaves in lai^ numbers — there to 
defend themselves or take the underground rail- 
road for Canada. September 11, 1857, Brown 
wrote him that he was " in immediate want of five ' 
handled or one thousand dollars for secret service, 
and no questions ashed." A little later, on his 
arrival in Kansas, he disclosed his plans in a gen- 
eral way to some of those who shared his desperate 
venture at the last. A start was soon made, Brown 
economizing at Tabor, Iowa, two hundred rifles 
with other stores that had got so far towards 
Eansae, a&it by the Massachusetts Kansas Com- 
mittee. The idea was to spend the winter of 
1867-68 in Ohio under the military instruction 
of one Hugh Forbes, a Garibaldian soldier and 
impecunions adventurer in whom Brown had in- 
continently put his trust. He proved a traitor, 
or, at least, threatened so violently to divulge 
Brown's plans unless his own pecuniary and other 
demands were met, that they were postponed for a 
year and more. It was by means of Forbes's let- 
ters that the John Brown secret committee of six 
members, Theodore Parker, Frank R Sanbrarn, 
Dr. S. G-. Howe, George L. Steams, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, and Gerrit Smith, were first in- 

' Appanntly ; thoog-h there mra indmsiiaiii th&t he prirmtelj 
antoitwned the Hupar'a Farr; inoideiit tor mhu tiiiu In »&• 
Tuwa, and dropped & word abont it hen and there. 
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formed of the nature of Brown's ■< secret service." 
It was from no doubt of its character, bnt as fear^ 
ing that Forbes's betrayal would make its snccesB 
impossible, that tJie business was postponed. The 
members of the committee were much divided 
among themselves. Before this critical juncture 
— Februwy 22, 1858 — Sanborn had met John 
Brown at C^errit Smith's in Feterboro', N. Y., and 
"in the long winter evening the whole outline 
of Brown's oampugn in Yirginia ^ was laid before 
onr little council,* to the astonishment and almost 
the dismay of those present" Brown's ai^^uments 
were convincing of the soundness of his plans, or, 
at least, that he must not be allowed to execute 
them without such aid as might assure their pos- 
sible success. Sanborn went back to Boston with 
Smith's generous promises of financial aid and saw 
Parker and Hig^nson at once. At Parker's sag* 
gestion Brown was invited to Boston on a secret 
visit. He came and stayed four days. He suo- 
oeeded in interesting Parker deeply in his plans, 
not in convincing him that they were likely to 
succeed, as Brown imagined. But Parker believed 
that even if they failed they most do good by pre- 
cipitating the contest which must sorely come, 
while every year's delay made likelier a fatal issue, 
or one purchased for freedom at a mora fearful 
cost. At the end of April letters came from 

* Lm the attack on Eupei'i Ferry. 

■ Sanbom, Smith, and Edwin MartoD, of Hjmoatli, Hbm., a 
mbom at Harrard. 
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Forbes, threatening to divulge eveiything unless 
Brovn vere dismissed from the chief oomnumd 
and himself pnt in his place. Parker, Smith, 
Steams, and Sanborn were reluctantly oonTinced 
that action most be postponed, bat not Howe and 
Higgioson, who thought Forbes coold be oat- 
witted. The majority prevailed, and Brown, sick 
at heart, was constrained to go back to Kansas, 
where he did good service, making a foray into 
Missouri and carrying oS eleven slaTes to Canada, 
with an infant bom upon the way. It was under- 
stood that he would wait a year and then strike 
when and where he should think best, without 
needless warning to his friends. Their case was 
that of Governor Andrew, who declared, " Wbat- 
erer might be thought of John Brown's acts, John 
Brown himsdf was right." The man was so ocm- 
viucing in his eamestnesa and consecration, and 
could so invest his daring project with an atmo- 
sphere of intellectual sobriety, that they had no 
donbt he would nuke good use of the arms and 
money put into his hands. And Parker was never 
one of those who thought that he did not. 

But so it happened that, for several months be- 
foro Parker's 6nal leave of Boston, he saw nothing 
and heard little of the wonderful old man in whose 
hatred of slavery he had found, as almost nowhere 
else, a passion equal to his own. When Parker 
sailed for the West Indies in February, 1869, John 
Brown had just crossed the Kansas border on his 
way to Canada with his eleven slaves, but Parker 
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knew little of his doings thenceforth until all the 
world was taken into his secret in the fall of 1859. 
The years oorrespondiog to Parker's anti-alavery 
activity from the time of the Bums rendition on- 
ward to the end of his Boston ministry saw no 
abatement of his interest in theological matters nor 
in his average pulpit work and pastoral care. From 
the two or three hundred invitations ^ to lecture 
which he received eveiy year he accepted, with a 
few exceptions, such as would permit his return to 
bis Mnsic Hall congregation every Sunday morning. 
The printed sermona of these years (1854^8) 
give the impression that his preaching was mainly 
controversial and political, but it was not actu- 
ally so. A truer story is that told by the volume 
of fn^mentary selections — " Lessons from the 
World of Matter and the World of Man." From 
these we gather that his preaching, for the most 
part, was moral and reli^ns in a simj^ homely 
way, with much of picture and parable, to which 
he had an insuperable proclivity. There was al- 
ways the same abundant knowledge of all hinds, 
serving him for at^pument and illustration ; mach 
looseness of arrangement and redundancy of mat- 
ter ; many lapses of taste, with here and there a 
lapse of memory, or too eager snatching at such 

* Ooe of Ibeae, and me 011I7, was fram a ilaTS State, Delaware, 
wlleM hia lectme at Wilmington ma a omapaiumi af tree Uboi 
and alar* labor, aa illiiBtcated by tlie two smalleit States in tbo 
Union, Delawaie tJid Bbode Liaai. There were threata <rf longh 
naag;e,bat Parker'aooiiiaKe audliia iTiDpatliy witli the p<Mrilav»- 
hiddeia' eocmomieal failnre earned bim utfaly tlmniEli. 
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nimon as were &TorabIe to Us preeonoeired opin- 
ions. Those wlu> sometimes wearied of the theo- 
k^oal reiteratioD and the political denaociation 
took comfort from sach sennom as that xxptm Old 
Age and that of July 16, 1865, "Beauty in the 
'World of Matter oonsideted as a Berelation of 
God." He was midway of " a series of discourses, 
treating in an abstract and metaphysical way cei^ 
tain great matters," when, the weather beooming 
very hot, be determined to substitute for one of 
the series the sermon named. It was as if the abon- 
duice of the summer had produced a new varieiy 
of sumptuous flower. One must go &rtfaer than 
Whitman, even to Blobard Jefferies' " Pageant of 
Summer," for such a burst of joy in natural things, 
mch midsummer madness of delight in the fair 
things of the earth. Much was remembered from 
his Lexington boyhood; mooh more is evidenoe 
how close this man of many books and cares still 
held his ear to Nature's beating heart. 

As if his regular preaching and lecturing ajid 
anti-elaTery work were not enough, in 1856 he 
assumed the charge of an independent socie^ in 
Watertown, generally preaching there in the after^ 
noon the sermon he had preached in the morning, 
for such service holding that the laborer was worthy 
of his horse-hire and no more. This arrangement 
continued for a year. Another opportunity much 
prized was that offered him by the Frogressive 
Friends of Longwood, Chester County, Pa., a 
group of people remarkable for their reformatory 
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sympatlues and their inteUeotoal freedom. Parker 
vent to them, as to an Earthly Paradise, in 1855, 
and again in 1858, preaching twice on the first visit 
and foor times on the second. His first sermon 
in 1855, "Rdation between Sodeedastical Insti- 
tutions and BdigionB Consciousness " (I find the 
title in this form on a copy which he prepared for 
publication}, was preached May 19, the foarteenth 
anniTersary of his South Boston sermon, to which 
he referred, saying that since then he had received 
no invitation to take part in any ordination or 
dedication service till now, when the Progressive 
Friends had invited him to the dedication of their 
meeting-house. The sermon was a powerful one 
as an indictment of the popular theology, but infi> 
nitely less precioiu than that of the next day, " Of 
the Delights of Piety," one of the most glowing 
psalms tiiat Parker ever wrot«. One of the ser- 
mons that he preached on his second visit, " The 
Soul's Normal Delight in the Infinite God," is 
another rendering of the same lofty theme. It is 
a lovely series of pictures, but has not the rushing 
spontaneity of the earlier discourse, though it con- 
tains some of the most tender reminiscences of his 
early life. It is, however, one of t^e sermons that 
must be oonsulted by uiy one wishing to become 
acquainted with the higher ranges of Parker's pul- 
pit thought. In May, 1858, Parker's work was so 
nearfy done that these sermons ought to represent 
the climax of his powers, bat the first, " The R»- 
gressive Development of the Conception of God in 
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the Booka of the Bible," gnggests that his mind was 
already snffering from the depletion of his phyei- 
cal BtrengUi. It ia below the level of his know* 
le<^ of Old Testament Btudies, while at the same 
time it indicateB what a transposition of values there 
has been siaoe Parker's time. In another of the 
sermona he indicts the ecclesiastical conception of 
God for high crimes and misdemeanors, and an- 
other, the third in their order of delivery, expounds 
" The Philosophical Idea of God and its Relation to 
the Scientific and Beli^ous Wants of Man now." 
This is one of the loftiest expressions of the faith 
that was in him. Bj " philosophical " in his title 
he means " tatiimal ; " so generally. We have in 
this sermon one of those obiter dicta in which Par- 
ker qualified the severity of his formal expositions 
with a wisdom milder than their own. He does 
not think metaphysicians 

have much intuitive power to perceive religious truths 
directly, hj the primal honuui instinct, nor do I think 
that they in the wisest way observe the innermost aedv^ 
ities of the human aonl. Poets like Shakespeaie observe 
the play of human passion bettor dtan metaphysidana 
like Berkeley and Hume, better than moraliets like But- 
ler and Paley. Commonly, I think, men and women 
of simple religions feeling furnish the fa«ts which men 
of great thoughtful genius work up into philoet^ihio 
theology. 

There was good self-criticism here. All of Par- 
ker's metaphysics was an attempt to justify the 
simple religious feeling of his inborn humanify. 
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The financial crasli of 1867 and the Bubsequent 
deptessioQ gave the revivalists of the conntry suoh 
an opportunity as they had not had for many years 
to play upon the reli^ns sensibilities of the eom- 
mtmity. There was great religiona excitement in 
Boston as elsewhere, on which Parker made saeh 
comment as the manner and incidents of the revir 
val seemed to require — the first, in a sermon of 
Febmary 14, 1868, "False and True Theology," 
which anticipated the two Longwood sermons on 
tiie ecclesiastioal and philosophical ideas of God 
and their appropriate effects. Another stick of 
fuel on the fire of evangelical indignation fl tunin g 
oat at Parker in the Boston churches was hardly 
needed to make it seven times hot, bat, if it was, 
this sermon would seem to have furnished it. Clear 
and strong it rang out the preacher's confidence in 
•< the adequacy of man for all his functions," the 
rdigious equally with the physical, intellectual, 
affecttonal, imd moraL It was not these glowing 
affirmations that excited die wrath of the tradition- 
alists, but the preacher's stem and awful strictures 
on their thoughts and. ways. He was made an 
object of concentric prayer. Men prayed that his 
people might leave him and come to them ; that 
confusion and distraction might enter his study and 
prevent him from writing the sermon, " which was 
already finished," says Parker ; that God would put 
<> a hook in this man's jawa so that he would not 
be aUe to speak ; " that God would " remove him 
out of the way and let his influence die with bim." 
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After liis deatih it was boasted that this prayer had 
been answered unmiBtakably by the fortunate event. 
It is not to be believed that snch things expressed 
the avenige temper of the orthodox chorohes, and 
Parker's passing allauoa to them was perhaps more 
than they deserved. Both timely and appropriate^ 
however, were two sermons of April 4th and 11th, 
"A False and Tme Bevival of Beligion " and •' The 
Bevival of Beligion which we Need," the former 
stem in its construoticais, and the latter warm with 
many a breath of sweet hmnanity. Even so amj^ 
an admirer of Parker as Colonel Hig^aon has sug- 
gested that Parker's representations of the revival 
theology were too severe. I conld more readily 
agree with him, if, during the revival, I had not 
heard sermons preached which argued the inde- 
Btruotildlity of the sinner's body in a furnace of 
eternal fire. Parker was a Democrat in his the- 
ology. He did not care so much what orthodox 
scholars were writing in " the quiet and still tur of 
delightful studies " as what their creeds avowed 
and what the conmion people heard and possibly 
believed. 

The revival did not distract him from the most 
obvious of those duties which a true revival would, 
he thought, enforce upon the public mind — that 
to the nation in its perilous hour. It was a mgn 
of the times that he could address the Anti-Slavery 
Convention in the State House in January, 1858. 
His address ended on a j^ring note, with one of 
his most tasteless parables. Not so that of July 
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4tli, bis last great utterance on Blaveiy to his own 
congregation and to the world beyond its bounds. 
Tbis was tlie address which Hemdon carried baok 
to Lincohi and which Lincoln read and marked. 
It ended with a conditional prophecy — that, if the 
peo[Je of America were faithful, the hnndx«dth 
anniversary of the nation's birthd^ would find no- 
vhffl^, in all the land, a slave. The fact onttan 
his piopheoy eleven years. 
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THE iruUiTLESfi QUEST 

WsmNa of the embodied Baints, Odonel Higt- 
^nBon had put Parker among them as an able- 
bodied man, and in March, 1858, Parker wrote 
him, accepting giatefolly the praise ae foraierly bis 
due, thongb he was 

Do yon know I could once carry a barrel of older in 
my honda ? I don't mean a glass at a dme, — I conld 
do that now, — but a barrel at a time. I have wo^ed 
(not often, though) at {arming twenty hours out of the 
twenty-fonr for sereral days together, when I was eigh- 
teen or twenty. I have often worked from twelve to 
seventeen honzs a day tn my study for a considerable 
period ; and could do that now. 

But witb his great original strength and capa- 
city for endurance there went the ailing babit of a 
constitution fundamentally threatened and weak- 
ened by the pulmonary disease that was heredi- 
tary in his family. Of his ten brothers and sisters 
eight bad died of consumption, while the oldest 
brother, Isaac, bad gone on to sixty in good health. 
It was Parker's hope, if he could pass the fifty 
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yetirs stake, which only Isaac had reached, that he 
might sail oa seonrely to the haven of a serene old 
age. But for certain accidents and much over- 
work, this might have been his course. He had 
been strictly temperate in food and drink, he had 
with mnch self-denial rescoed from each day a fair 
portion of sleep, he had be^i a good walker, and 
his hardest work did not wear upon him so much 
as oompulsory idleness. But the joomals and the 
letters tell of many miserable days. It will be re. 
membered that when in Europe he had an aching 
head and aide, asid brought these doubtful tn^hies 
home. In 1846 he writes Mias Stevenson, " So 
long as I can stand upright, I do well : the mo- 
ment I resolve to lean a tittle I go plumb down, 
for there is nothing for me to lean upon." He 
thinks he " does n't need rest so much as JutL" 
In 1849 we find him constructiag a health gauge. 
When he can write the next Sunday's sermon on 
Monday morning be is at the top of his condi* 
tion, marked A. But he runs down as low as F, 
and lower — "an approach to O for this season of 
the year." On his forty-tlurd birthday, 1853, be 
writes that he has had admonitions that he is not 
to be an old man. He walks and works " with a 
will," not with " the spontaneous impulse that onoe 
required the will to cheek it." 

TbOTewaa no serious break, however, until April, 
1856, when, lecturing in New Bedford, sight, hear- 
ing, and speech gave out. But he went to an 
apothecary's near by and came back after drinking 
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a bit of sherry aUd finished his lecture vith great 
difficulty. " / take this as a warning, — not the 
first," he wrote. Li the spring of 1857 he was 
miaeraUj sick, and in July wrote an accoiint of his 
uokness to W. H. Ilsh : In February he went to 
central Kew York to lecture. At East Albany 
there was an inundation and the train was left 
standing in it all night, and Parker got uo dinner 
or supper, or breakfast the next morning except a 
tough bite in an Irish shanty. He woke with a 
sharp pain in hia right side, not known before. 
He got to Syracuse that night and lectured there, 
took the night train Cor Boohester, and, arriving 
there in the early nuiming, was giren a bed with 
damp sheets, whence the dulls of an incipient 
fever the next day. Lectured in the eveiung tmA 
at Albany the next ; got back to Boston Saturday 
and preached at Music Hall Sunday morning, and 
at Watertown in the afternoon. Was siok t^e 
next week, but lectured four times ; so the next 
and next ; then broke down utterly and was con- 
fined to the hoose for some weeks. As soon as he 
could stand on his feet an hour be began to preach 
f^;iun. This, he said, was a means of cure ; it 
helped him so much to look once more into the 
faces of his people. His side kept up its aohe, and 
there was an effusion of water on the chest that 
had barely subsided when the year 1858 brought 
its conflict with the Boston reYiralists, with the 
pleasant alternation of his second visit to the Pro- 
gressive Friends in Femuylvania. After his last 
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anti-Blareiy aenaoD, July 4, with Salmon P. Chase 
for its best liBteuer, the aurnniw vacation began, 
and a new friend, Mr. Joeeph I^ouan, to whom 
he became very mnch attached, and whom Mias 
Stevenson called " the lover," took him on a drive 
of Boren hundred miles in a fine new wagon, 
Farher*8 eyes were open to all the natnral beau- 
ties of the regions throngh which they drove and 
to all the eoonomieal oonditions ; — 

But we did see such neatness, thrift, comfort, and 
veltdiffnsed wealth, as no other land in all the world can 
otter. If a aoathem Slaveholder eonld ride where we 
went, and Bee iriiat he must, he wonld at once be con- 
vinced that his miserable system was a wretched fail- 
ure. We went in by-roads, lived all the tune in email 
towns, rested at the little country tavemi, and not once 
■aw a ringed Amerioan, and hot one American at all 
affected by drink. 

Soon after his retnm, inst%ated by Mr. Lyman, 
whose fears for Parker's health had been mooh 
aggravated on the drive, the Twenty-Eighth b^ged 
binr to extend biR vacation until bi" " bronchial af- 
fection " should be allayed. The year before they 
had raised his sahuy t600, making it 92500, and 
offered him six months vacation, with pulpit supply. 
He had refused both offers, and now be extended 
his vacation for but a week or two. Meantime 
he was very busy preparing the *' Historic Ameri- 
cans." The ♦' Franklin " was given before the Fra- 
temi^ October 6th, and two others followed. The 
" Jefferson " was not delivered. Before the month 
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was over an anal fistula had made great progresB, 
witli dangerous qrmptomB, loss of flesh (twenty 
pounds), oongh, debilitating sweats. A snccessfnl 
operation gave immense relief. In November he 
wrote Bipley that he had been on his back for three 
weeks, bnt his hopes shot up again like fire. He did 
not see why he should not live till he was eighty 
or ninety. " If we could lie under the great oak 
tree at West Koxbury, or ride about the wild little 
lanes together, I should soon be entirely well, for 
the vigor of your mind would inspire strength even 
into my body." November 24th he went thirty 
mites into the country to attend the funeral of a 
little boy. " The circumstanoes were so sad and 
peouliar that I oould not leave the af&icted ones to 
the poor consolations of a stranger who did not be- 
lieve, muoh less know, the infinite goodness of Giod." 
Getting into the oars he received a serious injury, 
which sgajn took him off his feet except Sundays 
tor three weeks. December 4th he kept Miss 
Cobbe's birthday " with true festal delight," it be- 
ing also his good Deaoon May's, the eighty-second. 
January 1, 1859, he notes as the first New 
Year's day that had found him sick. " It looks 
as if this was the last of my new year's days on 
earth. I felt so when I gave each gift to-day ; 
yet few men have more to live for than I. It 
seems as if I had just b^an a great work." 
There was no sign of sickness in the sermon of 
January 2d, " What Beli^on may do for a Man; 
A Sermon for the New Year." It was the last. 
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A sermon for tlie next Sunday was prepared bnt 
not delivered, its subject " The Religion of Jesus 
and the Chriatiaoity of the Church," — clearly 
another rendering of the fatal " Transient and 
Fennanent in Christianity." On Sunday morning 
there was a violent hemorrhage of the lungs, but 
from his bed he vrrote a few words to his people, 
telling them why he could not preach, hoping they 
would not forget the contribution for the poor ; 
adding, " I don't know when I shall look upon 
your welcome faces, which have ao often cheered 
my spirit when my flesh was weak." Overwhelmed 
with grief the Society immediately voted its min- 
ister leave of absence for a year, his salary to be 
continued. Meantime he was to devote himself 
exclusively to the recovery of his health. He wrote 
to Mr. Manley, chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, that he would make the pledge and keep 
it, and he did keep it as well as he could with his 
passion for knowledge and afFection, though the 
letters that he wrote and the studies in which he 
engaged for the last year of his life were enough to 
drain a well man of his strength. January 2Tth he 
wrote a " Farewell Letter " to the Society, promis- 
ing a fuller one before long, and the Society made 
an elaborate reply, abounding in the Uveliest ap- 
preciation and the most tender feeling, whitdi did 
not reach him until after his arrival in Hie West 
Indies. Signed by the Standing Conunittee and 
throe hundred others, its loving inundation over- 
flowed his heart with glad and mournful tears. 
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There was a oonmltatiou January 23d, and he 
vaa told that the conaumptive trouble had gone ao 
fiir that his chance of recovery was but one in tea. 
Whereupon he viote in hia joomal, " I am ready 
to die if need be — nothing to fear. When I Bee 
the Inevitable I tall in love with her, I laugh at 
the odds of nine to one." A trip to the West 
Indies and thence to Europe was decided on. 
Xietteis of sympathy came to him by dozens and 
by scores from all parts of America and from 
across the sea. It was a revelation to him, and hia 
heart was broken with delight. With the others 
oame a slaveholder, humbly enrolling himself 
*' among the millions who gratefully participato in 
the imperishable light of Theodore Parker's- truth 
and goodness in the world." Great was Parker's 
fear that he should go away and fail to write soma 
last kind word to every one who had been kind to 
him. One of the longest of these letters was to 
Dr. Francis, who had been so kind to him yot 
had ao often disappointed him, for all the encour- 
agement and stimulus he had afforded, and most 
of all for his anti^lavery example. To Dr. Bar- 
tol he wrote that in twenty .aeven years he had 
never met him wiUiout pleasure. *' In our long 
aoquuntanoe — perilous times, too, it has been in 
— you never did or said or looked aught that was 
unkind toward me." To Dr. Gannett, a "poor 
scrawl with a pencil," thanking him for sermons 
that were among his early inspirationB, and for the 
continuous example of his seK-denying zeaL To 
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Dr. Palfrey, with gratitnde for " the noble example 
of yonr GonscientiousneBB in all public affairs." To 
Mr. Fisb, " Beally a man has not lived in t^ 
wbo finds BO tnany friends when he stands on the 
brink of the grave." To Sai^^t, remembering 
that " when all the rest of the Boston Aseodation, 
except Bartol," turned i^ainat him, he was firmly 
and fastly bis friend and did bim great servioe. 
To Bipley, with blesstngs for bis friendship's lofty 
obeer — " one of the brightCBt spots in my life 
which has had a deal of handsome sunshine." To 
Increase Smith, for days too precions to recall, they 
make his pulses fiy so 6ist. To Mr. AJger, for the 
sweetness of the flowers be sent and tke yet sweeter 
fr^;rance of bis note. To Lydia Maria Child, for 
•• some cheering words to a young fellow fighting 
his way to education in 1833 and for much more." 
To Salmon P. Chase, for his many kind letters and 
his great public service. To William Lloyd Grar- 
rison, answering a vety noble letter, "Three men 
now living have done Kew England and the North 
great service, ... all soldiers in the same great 
cause, William L. Garrison, Horace Mann, and 
B. W. Emerson. You took the most dangerous and 
difBoult part, and no soldier ever fought with more 
gallant hardihood, no martyr ever more nobly bore 
what came as the earthly reward of bis nobleness, 
... I am to tbank you for what your character 
has taught me — it has been a continual Qospel of 
Str^igtb. I value Integrity above all buntan vir- 
tues. I never knew yours to fail — no, nor even 
falter. God bless you for it I " 
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Besides these letters tliere were many others, 
the t^iderest to members of his own sode^ who 
were in affliotion and to whom he oould not go in 
the old way, so fnll of comforting and peace. 

He left Boston Febrnary Sd, acoompanied by his 
wife, Miss Stevenson, and Mr. Geoi^ Cabot, who 
were to be the companions of his joumeyings. 
The Katnac, on which they were to sail for Santa 
Cruz, did not sail tmtil the 8th. Mr. Frodiing- 
liam was one of those who saw him off, and tells 
of his gray, gaant look at the Astor House, and his 
determined manner ; Us looking oat for everything 
and everybody, and his walking to the steamer with 
his friends in a sturdy fashion. There Mr. and 
Mrs. Howe met them and were their companions 
on the voyage which ended March Sd, including 
a five days stay at Havana vrith touchings at other 
ports. At Havana he parted with the Howes, and 
Mrs. Howe has written of the pathetic picture of 
his face as he looked over the side of the vessel 
and waved s last farewelL April 19th he finished 
bis letter to the Twenty-Eighth which was printed 
with the title " Theodore Parker's Experience as 
a Minister." I remember getting it the day that it 
came out in Boston, — what a bright looking book 
it was, its appearance matching its contents. In 
an appendix to Weiss'a " Life of Parker " it makes 
sixty closely printed royal octavo pages. It is the 
best Life of Parker that has so far been written, 
and there will never be a better. A particularly 
noble passage is that reviewing the intellectual and 
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montl f OToea tliat weie deployed upon the aoene of 
his early nmiistry. The intellectnal and moral 
ac^ects of his ministiy are set forth with equal 
care; his reli^ous teadiings under three heads, 
The Infinite Perfection of Grod, The Adeqnacy of 
Man for all his Functions, Absolute or Natural 
Religion. Of his lectnrea he dared hope that, lec- 
turing to sixty thousand every year for ten years, 
he had made a definite impresBion <hi one half of 
one per cent, and that would be three thousand 
sonls. His elaborate oritidsm of Unitarianism 
was not unfair, considering its temporal range. 
It did not then " rejoice in the Lord " after his 
glorious fashion. But elements were to qualify 
its future which he did not foresee, especially the 
develoinneDt of the scientific spirit traversing the 
transcendental. No man ever had the sense of a 
misuon more profoundly than Parker or the con- 
viction of the finality of his m^ belief. Both 
came out very strongly in the " Experience." The 
second is enforced by one of his happiest illustra- 
tions, that of the English man-of-war which in the 
dim morning light hammered away at what seemed 
to be a hostile craft but proved te be a towering 
rook which could not be destroyed or sunk. Quite 
as impregnable he thought his Absolute Beligion, 
quite as mistaken those who fancied it a floating, 
perishable thing. He consoled himself for his ap- 
proaching silence with this thoi^ht : " A live man 
may harm his own cause ; a dead one cannot defile 
his dean immortal doctrines with unworthy hands." 
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The letter ended in a strain of grateful recogni- 
tion of his -people's love and trust 

One passage in the letter shows the alertness of 
his mind in his new mvironment. His povers of 
observation never slept. 

Sermons are never out of my mind ; and when sick- 
neM brings on me the consciousneBB ^lat I have nought 
to do, its moat painful part, still, l^ long halnt all things 
will take tliis form ; and the gorgeous vegetation of th« 
tropica, their fiery skies so brilliant all the day, and 
■taT4it too with sn«h exceeding bean^ all the nig^ ; 
the glittering fishes in the market, as many colored aa 
a gardener's show, these Josephs of the sea ; the sUent 
pelicans, fiying forth at morning and back again at 
night ; the strange, fantastic trees, the dry pods rattling 
their historic bones all day, while the new bloom comes 
fragrant out beside, a noiseless prophecy; the ducks 
rejoicing in the long expected rain ; a negro on an am- 
bling pad ; the slender-Ie^^ed, half-naked negro children 
in the street^ playing theb languid games, or oftener 
screaming 'ne^ their mother's blows, amid black swine, 
hens, and uncounted doga ; the neverKseasing clack of 
women's tongues, more shrewd than female in their 
shrill violence ; the unceasing, moltifarioaB kindness 
of our hostess ; and, overtowering all, the self-eufficient 
West Indian Creole pride, alike contemptuous of toil, 
and igntwant and impotent of thought — all these com- 
mon things turn into poetry as I look on or am com- 
pelled to hew, and then transfigure into sermons, which 
come tdso spontaneously by night and ^ve themselves 
to me, and even in my sleep say they are meant for yoa> 
Shfdl they ever be more than the walking of 
a nek mu In hia deep, 
^nuee paoei and then fsltoiteg? 
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Besides tliis sensuous observation of a man 
" standing," as he wrote, " up to his nec^ in the 
grave," there was the old passion for statistics hard 
at work, and the results of his investigations into 
such things as climate, rainfall, fruits, exports of 
rum, sugar, and molasses, conditum of the negroes 
and the women, cover many pages of his journal 
and Sow ovw in his letters to such friends as be 
knew would oaxe for them. He was quite sure 
that he bad oome upon the true paternity of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and wrote Ripley accordingly at 
some length.^ 

His principal engagement, however, was vitb the 
things that be had left behind. He was greedy 
for ev^ scrap of political and local infomiation : 

Ahmet who preaches at the Mnrac Hall? What was 
done at the Animryl Meeting ? Who is sick ? Who is 
tick no m&re 1 How ia poor old Hr. Cass, Chambers 
St Court? n he is alive, send him a box of stmw- 
benies from me in tbeir time and I will pay the price. 

Sunday. I diall always spend an honr and a half 
M my oum way when the Twenty-Eighth is at worship. 

March 13, Snnday. Snow knee-de^ at home, I sup- 
poee. Not many at meeting, perhaps, on acconnt of tbe 
storm ; and hare the fur iky geema etemaL 

March 20, Sunday. G. W. Curtis lectures at the 
Music Hall to-day, where I think I ehall not apeak 

> Ptrker'i opinioD — that Hamiltan ml the iUesitfanats Ka ef 
* Mr. Stereua, of Antigua, and half brothai to Dr. Bdiraid Ste- 
Tein, of PhiladalpMa — 1« oonflrmed, Mmewhat oimatatlj, tij Hr. 
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Agunu Kmetson lua been there onee uid Solger* and 
Johnson once. I can't keep the Twen^-E^hth out of 
my head. 

There are many mch entries. Wherever his 
body, his sonl was in the Music Hall ever; Son- 
day moming, worahipiiig with his people, inur 
ginsry sermona throbbing in lua mind. 

Leaving Santa Cruz May 11th and St. Thomas 
May 16th, he reached Ix>adon June Ist, "too 
feeble to do mooh I " — what he oonsidered little 
being enough to tire a vigoroua man. It included 
visits to Buckle, Charles Mackay, Mardneau, New- 
man, Tayler, all the great show places, and s<^ae 
in which he had a special intereet. He heard 
Huxley lecture and Martineau preach, approving 
his sermon, not the liturgy. The Charity Sermon 
in St. Fanl's did not impress Urn so favorably as 
it did Thackeray : " eight thouBand children fat- 
ing with hunger while they listened to a wretched 
sermon on human depravity." His friend Lyman 
reached London June 2d. " He took command of 
me as soon as he arrived, and hoisted his broad 
pennant, bo that I sul under his colors." Mr. 
I^man had great skill as a nurse and care-taker, 
and enjoyed Parker's absolute confidence in these 
particulars, rashly extended to some others, as when 
he made him his literary exeoator. In various let>- 
ters he sums ap the result of his West India ^isode. 

^ Written plalDly in the jonnul, uid not Weiu'i mitlake for 
Alg«r, M I tit first soppoKd. Coloiwl EiggiiUKin dimly tboiUb 
tlie DMDSi but nothinf mora. 
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He is macli stronger, but the critical gymptoma 
harre changed bat httle, if at alL In a letter to 
Misses Cobbe and Carpenter we hare the astonish- 
ing, almost incredible statement, " In all my iU- 
ness, and it is now in its third year, I have not had 
a single sad honr." He has " such absolute oonfl- 
dence in the Infinite Love that he is sui-e death 
is always a blessing, a st«p onward and upward." 
June 12th London was left for Paris, where he 
met Sumner, " the finest sight I have yet seen in 
Europe — he ia now so much better than I hoped. 
... It is a continual feast to see him." "Dming 
and waUdng he oould tire Sumner out, and lua 
stomach for sight-seeing was of G^argantuan capsr 
city. Arriving at Montreux, Lake CieneTa, June 
22d, *' Uiere were our blessed friends [the Hunts 
and Apthorps], all well, and not at all changed 
since 1866 save only that WiUj [Hippopotamonsie] 
has grown older, stouter, browner, and more b<^- 
hke." These were to be Parker's loTed companions 
for the remainder of his life. 

There was no day without a sign of his dili- 
gence in writing letters. That of June 25th was 
a long one for the g^nnna^l picnic of the Twentf^- 
Eighth, much more substantial fare than picnics 
ooDunonly afFord. To his brother Isaac tiiere were 
long letters from the farmer's point of view, to 
Mrs. Cheney letters about things after her kind, 
— HiB wise and good people he had met, among 
them his mudli valued friend and correspondent, 
Professor H. D. Sogers, — and how Ellen Craft 
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had called on him, his last night in London. The 
Franco-Aostrian war was going on, and he ago- 
nized over the dreadful things that were happening 
less than 150 miles away from his own exile and 
peace in one. "Think of 40,000 or 60,000 able- 
bodied men in the prime of life killed, wonnded^ 
or missing in one day of battle 1 I wish the human 
race mig^t learn to see who the men are that thus 
misdirect the wrathful instdnots of our nature to 



In company wiih Mr. I^man he left Montrenx 
July 26th, and arrived the next day at his friend 
Deeor's delightful mountain ch&let at Combe- 
Varin, overlooking the lovely Val de Travere with 
e^ht or ten villages nestling in the bosoms of its 
surrounding hills, or spread iq>on the valley floor. 
There was, perhapB, too moch intellectual excite- 
ment under Desor's roof, it being his habit to 
hting together men of scientific attainments from 
all sides. Parker entered heartily into the gener- 
ous rivalry of eager minds, wallowing in the great 
deep of their information, and planning for an 
album of their papers his last elaborate piece of 
philosophical theology, which he worked out in 
Some, " A Bumblebee's Thoughts on the Plan and 
Purpose of the Universe," a genial satire on the 
assumption of the Bridgewater Treatises that all 
things are made for human ends, and the much 
wider assumptioD that in mankind we have the cli- 
max of creative energy. Moleschott, with Vogt and 
(later) Biiohner the m^ strength of (German Mate- 
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mliam, vas one of the sytapoBiaBts. He searched 
the joints of Parker's spiritukUstio armor as with 
an Ithnriel spear, Irat drew no drop of blood. 

Happily there was physioal exercise as well as 
intellectnal, but here, also, Parker may possibly 
have overdone. Not content with f ellin g the 
smaller trees, he attacked one of the larger firs, 
and in half an hour its length lay on the ground. 
The mnsclea c^ his bac^ and arms had not f orgot< 
ten how to swing an axe as when he was a boy. 
A beantifnl friendship formed at Combe-Yarin was 
that with Dr. Hans Lorenz Eiichler, preacher to 
the German-Catholio church of Heidelberg. Par- 
ker plaimed to visit him, but, on the very day of 
his departure from the Desor chalet, Kiichler died 
of apoplexy, Parker remained with Desor for six 
weeks, his health improving, especially his weight, 
until it was 158 pounds, more than it had been for 
twenty-nine years, while his strei^th was snch that 
he ooidd take loi^ walks and lug seventy pounda 
of ba^^^ from the steamboat to the train. 

Famous men were dying in America, — John 
Augustus, the simple-hearted Boston pbilanthro- 
just, Horace Mann, and fiufns Choate, — and he 
ached to be in his old place and point the moral of 
tlieir lives. Much that he would have said can be 
gathered from his letters to Dr. Howe and othen. 
His sermon for John Augustus would have been 
"The Power of Individual Justice and Philan- 
thropy ; " on Choate, " The Abuse of Grreat Talents 
and Great Opportunities." Of Mann he wrote to 
Dr. Howe : — 
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I think Uiere is but one nuui in Ameriea who has 
done the notion so mach seiriee — that is Garrison. 
, . . GarriBOD had mora destxaotiveness and mote oour- 
age and also more moral direotness in his modes of 
execnting his plans. Mann did not know that a strtught 
line is the shortest distanoe between two points in morals 



This letter was so full that the loss of the 
sermon that m^;ht have been is hardly felt. He 
mooras that the Twenty-Eighth has " only a lec- 
turer from week to week ; " but surely it is a aiek 
man's fani^ when he writes that even Emerson 
" never appeals directly to the conscience, still less 
to the reli^ous faculty in man," Besides, he can- 
not bear to have his people miss the help of prayer. 
"I love the custom of public prayers, and have 
taken more delight in praying with like-hearted 
people than ever in preaching to like-minded or 
otherwise^ninded ; yet few men love preaching so 
weU." " Dr. Channing used to say, ' It would be 
a great thing to get rid of the long prayer in our 
churoheB.' " Parker would have " the prayer of 
{nous g^ns in its place." And then he likes 
** the old custom of reading the Efble, — the best 
parts of it, — and the singing of hymns." 

He got back to Montreuz jast before his forty- 
ninth Idrthday, Augnst 24th, and kept it with 
uncommon tenderness, convinced, for all the saper- 
ficial gain, that it was the last. Under the same 
conviction he wrote a letter of resignation to the 
Twenty-Eighth Society. This the society declined 
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to accept, preferring, slioiild he never oome baok« 
that he ehould be their minister so long as he 
lived. The sheep without a shepherd grieved hia 
spirit: — 

Especially is the hour of their aervioe a sad one — 
not exafldy tad bat ulxIoub, and I must ^ve np the oh- 
serraace of it I feel much like the mother vhom the 
German l^ends tell of, that died in child-bed and every 
night left her grave and came to the bedaide of her 
child and wepb ... I leave my grave and weep at 
the hour of Sunday service of the Twen^-Eighth. Yet 
I ghall see Ihem no more. 

Meantime word had come to him of variotiB do- 
ings anuing his Unitarian friends which had mnch 
interest for him. The younger Unitarian minis- 
ters and Divinity students were coming over to 
his ude, and in 1857 the class of that year had 
elected him daas-preacher, but their choice waa 
negatived by the faculty. Instead of leaving the 
school, as they were tempted to do, the young men 
ootttented themselTeB wit^ a manly protest against 
the violation of the schoors essential principle 
of intellectual freedom. At the Divinity School 
alumni meeting in July, 1859, Bev. M. D. Con- 
way, a graduate of '54, offered a resolution of 
sympathy with Parker in his illness, which ex- 
pressed a hope of his return with renewed strength 
to his post of dn^. James Freeman Clarke, not 
alone, supported the resolution, which was opposed 
"bj others ; hy Dr. Hedge, while agreeing with its 
substance ; by some altogether. Dr. Bellows was 
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to addif BB the aloinm, and, the hoar for hia ser- 
mon having arrived, a resolution to adjourn the 
preliminary meeting was entertfuned. Dr. Gan- 
nett wished to hear Dr. Bellows, but would not 
have the AaBOciation forfeit its honor by thus 
shirking the question. In sjnte of this protest the 
adjournment was carried. The newspaper account 
of tbia matter is inserted in Parker's journal with 
slight oommenta. He wrote to Freeman Clarke 
about it more fully, protesting an indifferenoe to 
which in reality he oonld not quite attain. 

Dr. Bellows'B sermon was the most celebrated 
one of bis life, "The Suspense of Faith." It 
made more star than any Unitarian sermon bad 
made sinoe Par^r's *' Transient and Permanent." 
It reflected one of Dr. Bellows's most bopdess and 
resctionfuy moods, and Parker was too quick to 
assume that it was significant of denominational 
backsliding.^ It was not even significant of any 
permanent conviction on tbe part of the greats 
hearted Bellow, who was nothing Lf not oscMllatory 
in the swing of bis tiieological opinions. 

October 21st, Parker and bis friends arrived in 
Borne, and by the 23d were established at No. 16 
Via delle Quattro Fontane, tbe Aptborps on an- 
other floor of the same house. He at once began 
to gather books and maps for the study of tbe 
ancient and mediaeval city. But Rome, as if she 

^ A little later ve find Parker rsioioLDg in Dr. Hedge M pmi- 
dent of tie Unitarino Amxu&tion and TrMman Clarka m iti 
■eoietuy, snd pr«dietuig " a good tdmeooming "for the Unitariu 
bod;. 
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knew the hetetio, gave him a oold reoeption. He 
had felt no sodi oold sinoe he left Bwton except 
for a da; ofE the coast of England in May. The 
result was a worse oough, with sleepless nights and 
other bad sfrnptoms. He was bettering again bj 
the middle ot November. The last dated entry 
in his journal is a draft or oop; of his letter re- 
signing his Boston charge. The pocket note-books 
were kept np longer, and on December 81st he seto 
down " A bad oold lately with a shocking oough. 
A little blood comes now and then. . . . Sere 
endeth the last year." It did not end till it had 
brought him one c^ the acutest sorrows of his life 
in the fulure of John Brown's rud and Us impris- 
onment and death. The raid culminated October 
17th ; the exeoutioa was December 2d. Farter's 
letters <^ November and December reflect his pain- 
ful interest in those tragical events, but not with 
snob depth of feeling as his measure of responsi- 
Inlity for them would seem to have required.^ For 
^imnftlf he had nothing to fear, but h'a anxieW for 
the safety of his coadjutors may have checked his 
q>ontaneity. He pasted into his journal news- 
paper accounts of Tarions John Brown meetings, 
with the splendid Mnue Hall sermon of !Eidwin 
M. Wheelook and also one by Charles Gr. Ames, 
preached in Bloomington, HI. He wrote to his 
friend Manley, "No man has died in this cen- 

> The ItnperfeBtion of the leoord it thia point deeerrea ouuid- 
Mfttiou. Inarimiiiktiiig doomnenU veie laihietalj deateojed lij 
FukM'i BottOB friends. 
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tuiy whoM chanoe of immoitality is wortli half so 
much fts John Brown's. A. man who crowns a 
noble life with snoh a glorious act as John Brown's 
at Harper's Ferry is not forgotten in haste." To 
Francis Jackson he wrote a letter which may veiy 
properly be regarded as his last sermon, so evi- 
dently is it substantially what his John Brown ser> 
mon wonld have been. The sermon might hare 
been longer, bat the letter falls IttHe short of six 
thousand words. For obvious reasons, it is less 
personal and intimate than we could wish. It is 
an elaborate defense of the right of insorrection 
by an oppressed people or in their behalf. The 
lack of ineorreotionaiy spirit in the negro was in 
Parker's eyes his main defect, bat he hoped for 
better things. He wrote : — 

Brown will die like a martyr, I think, and also like 
a uaat. Hi« noble demeanor, his nnflinching brareiy, 
his gentleness, his ealm religious tnut in God, and his 
words of tratii and Bobemess will make a profound im- 
pression on tbe bearto of Northern men ; yea, and on 
SoatJiem men. . . . Let the American State hug his 
body and the American Church damn his sonL Still 
the blesedng of anch as are ready to perish will fall on 
him and the oniverBal justice of the Infinitely Perfect 
God will make him wdcome home. The road to heaven 
is as short from the gallows as from the throne. 

This letter was at onoe published by the Parker 
Fraternity. The journal, which had now becotne 
a commonplace book merely, gave many other 
proo& of Parker's ruling passions, strong in hia 
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decay. There are pages of notes on different edi- 
tions of the Vnlgate, and the last entry is a fall, 
closely written qaarto page on the mythical Pope 
Joan. The letters ahound in arolueol(^ical data, 
and diBcnssionB and criticisms on the Boman eode- 
siastical system and European and American poU- 
tics. He neglected painting and seolpture, writing 
Bipley that he cared less tot die fine arts than for 
"the coarse arts which feed, clothe, lunise, and 
comfort a peof^ ; " that he woidd rather be a 
Franklin than a Michael Angelo ; rather his boy, 
if he had one, shotdd be a Stephenson than a 
Rnbens. He lived a socdal life, seeing moeh of 
the Storys and the Brownings, something of Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Mrs. Stowe, Charlotte Cnshman, 
and Gibson the English sculptor. Dr. Ftotfaing- 
ham, the ocmservatiTe rationalist of the Boston 
Association, was spending the winter in Eome, and 
lie and Parker found that they had much in eom- 
moQ, and the dying man how kin^tlie other's heart. 
Paiker's wealth of knowledge was a miracle to 
Browning and all those who got a taste <^ his 
quality. He knew more about Boman geology, 
antiquities, habits of the people, ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery, than those who had had several seasons 
in the city. Macanlay knew bia English chancel- 
lors, bat was sta^;ered by the popes. Parker, no 
doubt, could brave the list without a fear <tf being 
slau^tered among the Innocents. His physical 
energy kept pace with his intellectual, notwith- 
standing the persistent ravages of his disease. He 
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tramped about Borne for rax or seven boars a day, 
dimbing tbe one hundred and twenty steps to hU 
quarters on his return eacli day with an undaunted 
-wilL That he was steadily hwing flesh again, may 
have made the walking easier. Early in April, a 
month before his death, he goes upon a donkey- 
ride to fVascati and Tuscalum, twelve miles from 
Borne. The abundance of his life impresBes us 
until the final stage. 

From the beginning of the new year there was 
little change at any time for the better. The sea- 
son was uncommonly bad, and his archieological 
studies took him to places that were too damp and 
chill for his condition. How wide, yet careful, 
these studies were, we are informed by a letter to 
Charles Ellis, written January 29th. It had not 
been posted when the news came of Mr. EUis'a 
death. He was the leading spirit among those 
who first invited Parker to come and lecture in 
Boston. To his house Parker went for his last 
visit before leaving Boston, and now he lavished 
all' his wealth of consolation on the widow's lonely 
heart. Writing January 16th, Mr. Apthorp gives 
a careful account of his condition. He marks a 
constant diminution of vitality; he is more ner> 
Tons and desponding, looks thinner in the face; 
complexion paler ; eyes losing the old e]q>resBive 
fire. Mrs. Apthorp tells me of the reaction from 
stimulating medicines as sometimes disturbing the 
perfect balance of his judgment of persons and 
events and inducing an irritation which was foreign 
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to his proper self. Yet for the most part it was 
he who cheered and comforted Qie friends who 
watched with waning hope the Tariations of his 
condition from week to week. In Mrs. Parker's 
slow and paeaiye disposition new energies were 
quickened hy the stem requirements of the situa- 
tion. He had Bwd that she had always been his 
bal^, but now the relations were reversed : he was 
the clinging child; hers was the mother heart. 
They had not been such lovers since the days in 
Watertown when they were young tc^tfaer. 

In the later winter he set out to write an auto- 
biography of hie early life, hoping to bring it down 
to the completion of his twenty-first year. Bat as 
he " never could write in/oid, dark weather" and 
there was little else that year in Rome, he did not 
get further than his eighth year. This precious 
fragment is printed entire in Weiss's second chap- 
ter, and I have quoted from it freely in my first. 
Until mid-April he was almost as keenly alive as 
ever to whatever of intellectual or moral signifi- 
cance was transpiring anywhere. He hailed the 
free-trade policy of Gladstone as " one of the most 
important movements of the age." There are two 
allusions to Darwin's "Origin of Species," the 
first edition of which was published November 24, 
1859, the second January 7, 1860. Apparent^ 
he did not see the book,' but i«ad some review of 
it and was " persuaded of it " as one of the most 
1 Mi. PtothingTuun KeniB to have had leuon foi a diffeieiit 
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impoTtaat soientifio works tihat England had pro- 
daced. It is evident tbat he would have welcomed 
Darwin's ideas cordially. " Science wants a God 
that i8 a constant force and a constant intelligence, 
immanent in every paitiole of matter." Darwin 
" does not believe in Agassiz's foolish notion of an 
interpositJcm of Gtod when a new fonn of lizard 
makes its appearance on the earth." 'Pram a new- 
i^ieech of Seward's he expected little, since hearing 
Mr. Lyman's account of it ; " more from Abiaham 
Lincoln at the Cooper Institnte." Bat the sad 
refrain, " To be weak is to be miserable," is that 
of almost every letter now. He yearns for Boston 
Common and all sorts of little far-oS things in 
which he had onoe been glad ; he writes to his 
dear John Ayres that he would like to eat one of 
his Baldwin apples or a " Bozbury mstin," in the 
pariance of his early years. 

The last letter that he wrote with pen and ink 
(April 14th) celebrated the arrival of Desor, " so 
big, with such a obest and arms and 1^;8 1 " that it 
made Parker feel strong to look at him. Desor's 
impressions of Parker were most miserable. He 
found him ten years older ; an old man. He had 
determined to leave for Florence on the 21st, but 
- Desor feared he wonld die in some tavern on the 
way. Parker replied, "I will not die here. I 
win not leave my bones in this detested soil ; I will 
go to Florence and I will get there — that I pro- 
mise you." His laat letter (in pencil) was to Miss 
Stevenson, who had gone on to Florence in ad- 
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vance. He did not think the end so near. Ho 
WToteof going home to America September Ist. It 
seems that he was still going oat, for he thanks 
God that he shall haye to climb the one hundred 
and twenty steps bat five times more. 

The joom^ of one handred and fifty miles was 
made by vettw-ino in five days. They must wake 
him when they reached the Soman fron^er, if he 
was asleep when they got there. He was not, aa 
it proved, and he sainted with enthasiasm the 
colors of free Italy. Kow he oould die in peace. 

But before the end one great pleasore was in 
store for him : a meeting with Miss Cobbe, with 
whom he had been in correspondence for a dozen 
yeaiB. It was to her that he said, "I haTc bad 
great powers and have only half osed them.'* 
And again, — the true word of a wandering mind, 
— " There are two Theodore Parkers now : one is 
dying here in Italy ; the other I have planted in 
America. He will live there and finish my work." 
She broagbt him lovely flowers, and their touch 
and scent awakened memories of flowers that grew 
three thousand miles away and many years ago. 
"Dear SaUie Ituasell gave me these," he said. 
There were anxieties — as to when the vessel waa 
going that would t^e him to America and abont 
some confusion in bis library. Clarke and Phillips 
would come to his funeral. John Ayres most oome 
over after dinner and bring a last year's apple or 
a new melon. He did not forget bis customary 
tbonghtfnlness for others, so long as oonBciousQesa 
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remained. In one of the last night-vatdieB Its 
aud to Mrs. Parker, " Lay down your head on the 
pillow, Bearsie, and sleep ; yoo have not slept for 
a long time." 

During the last days there was great weakness 
but no sofiering. He gradnally lapsed into a state 
in which he drew his breath so quietly that those 
who bent their &oes otat him could hardly tell the 
moment oi his death. It was Thursday, the lOtb 
of May. On Sunday, as near as might be to the 
hour of his habitual standing at his desk in Mubio 
Hall, he was buried in the pleasant Protestant 
cemetery, just outside the oity, by the Pinti Crate. 
An old friend read the Beatitudes, and other ser- 
vice there was none. But it so happened that 
Florence held a feast that day, and the streets 
were all abloom with flags, as for a futhful soldier 
welcomed home. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ASTER DCAXH THS JUDQHENT 

The Atlantifl cable of 1858 had been a whole 
monih's wonder and then had fallen silent. It was 
not until 1866 that it again became TocaL Never- 
theless it is a strange thing that the news of Far> 
ker'e death, May 10th, did not reach Boston before 
May 29th. On the evening of that day die Unita- 
rians held their annnal festival in the MubIq Hall, 
and several of the speakers referred to the over- 
shadowing event which made the great hall seem 
a conscious mourner for the manly voice to which 
it never would again resound. Strai^t from his 
heart, and with onatinted praise, James Freeman 
Clarke spoke of his friend, paying a noble tribute 
to his intellectual and moral worth, and frankly 
accepting for the Unitarian body the paternity of 
this man-child who had proved so troublesome. 
The anti-alavery journals tempered their doubts of 
his theolc^ with recognition of his anti-elaveiy 
zeaL The ^ Advertiser " said, " Flx>m whom has 
his rough surgery not cut away some old preju- 
dices, to whom has his treatment not brought some 
cure, whose eyes has he not opened to such views of 
controversies of never-ending importance aa would 
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otherwiae never have hoea attuned." The pro- 
slarety " Courier " said, " He is gone, and let no 
one imitate his bad qualities." The Bepnhlican 
"Atlas " noted that " the trio of leading ultra aboli- 
ticmists was broken " by his death, hat conceded to 
him *< the character of a Puritan vith the mind o£ a 
rationalist" The secular papers for the most part 
set an example of consideration which the religions 
pliers did not foQov. The " Independent," re- 
membering his anti-slavery word and woi^ spoke 
warmly of his character, hut deplored his theolc^^ 
oal views as " only a legitimate growth of liberal 
Christianity," The "Observer" thought that "he 
could scaicely have been ranked as a religious 
man." The " Christiau Register " marked his 
" unfoT^ving bitterness to opponents " as " almost 
the sole defect of his character." The " Libera- 
tor " had only praise for him, whether as theologian, 
reformer, or private individual, and it was inev- 
itable that the sesuon of the Kew England Anti- 
Slaveiy Society, May Slst, should be mainly devoted 
to a eeriea of generous appreciations of his char, 
aoter and his practical efBcieney. The speakers 
were Samuel J. May, John T, Sargent, Wendell 
I^iillipB, Garrison, James Fieeman Clarke. There 
had been little time for second thoughts, hut the 
unpremeditated words were not lacking in sobriety. 
Mr. Clarke enlarged the testimony which he had 
given at the Unitarian festival, and brought his 
poetic insight to the interpretation of his friend's 
career. With much beside, he said : — 
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So tender was he, so affectionate was he, that no one 
was evOT near to Parker as a friend, as an intimate coat- 
panion, without wondering how it was that men conld 
ever think of him as hard, stem, severe, cold, and donu- 
Hearing, because, in all the private relations of life, he 
was as docile aa a child to the toncb of love ; and it 
was only necessary, if yon had any fault to find with 
anything that be had said or done, to go to him, and 
tell him just what your complaint was, or what yonr 
difBcnlty was, and just as likely as not he would at once 
admit, if there was the least reason in the oomplwnl^ 
that be was wrong. 

The next Sunday Samuel J. May was the 
preacher to whom the Twenty-Eighth turned iar 
consolation, and he poored it from an overflowing 
heart. At the same meeting resolntions prepared 
liy Mr. Sanborn were poBsed by the Socnety ex- 
pressing the sense trf its incalculable loss ; its grati- 
tude for the high privilege it had enjoyed. June 
17th there was a memorial service, filling the hall 
as on Parker's greatest days. The Scripture was 
the psalm of psalms, the lS9th, and the Beati- 
tudes ; Parker's selection, as were the hymns also ; 
" Wbilfi thee I seek, protecting Power," " Nearer, 
my God, to thee," and Andrews Norton's " My 
God, I thank thee." Mr. Sanborn read a ser^wly 
ample ode which he had written for the day. 
Chiles M. Ellis, a son of Parker's first Boston 
adherent, spoke for the Sode^. If the estimate 
was generous, it did not exceed the fact, and tiiis 
is equally true of the other addresses that were 
made. The nearer view of a man's life is generally 
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the tnier viev. IVfaat those who knew him think 
of him is of more impOTtance than the verdict of 
histoiy. What his life mgnified for his time is 
tlie main qnestion. This it is that really signifies 
for the saeoeeding generations. It is the life that 
goes into the social stroctnre most profoondly, not 
that whi(^ is best remembered and most quoted, 
that is tibe life best worth living. Emerson's ad- 
dress was a third with his memorial addresses upon 
Lincoln and John Brown — an apt description of 
Farher with many pregnant sentences of imper- 
sonal scope. Surely he cannot be suspected of in- 
discriminate eulogy, yet there was no loftier pralso 
that day than his. 

Ah, my brave brother I it Beems as if , in a frivolons 
^e, OUT loss were immense, and you- place cannot be 
supplied. Bat yon will already be consoled in the trans- 
fer of your genins, knowing well that the nature of the 
world will ^Brm to all men, in all times, that which for 
twenty-five years yon valiantly spoke ; that the winds of 
Italy murmur the same truth over your grave; the winds 
<^ America over these bereaved streets ; that the sea 
which bore your moumerB home afBrms it, the stars in 
tiieir conrses and the inspirations of youth ; whilst the 
polished &ad pleasant traitors to human ri^ts, with 
perverted learning and disgraced graces, rot and are 
fo^otten with &eir double tongue saying all that is 
sordid for the oorruptioa of man. 

Wendell FhUlips spoke at mnch greater length 
than Emerson, but without <me superfluoos word. 
His theological difFerence did not blind blm to the 
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reality of Parker's reli^on and the splendor of his 
service to mimkind. Unable to be present, David 
A. Wasson wrote in a carefol letter this ajmmg 
other things : — 

He wu c^nble of a might; wrath, but it was bran of 
his lore, and waa never expended on acooimt of his pri- 
vate wrongs ; he waa angry anil sinned not, for it waa 
the anger of the prophet ; indignation at wroi^ done 
to humanity ; a grand, a noble, a laored passion. 

Geoi^ William Curtis stood in Parker's place, 
July 16tb, and spoke of Modem Infidelity, a leo- 
ttire which he had delivered more than fort^ times 
during the recent lecture season, but now with an 
** improvement " which it had not had before. In an 
elaborate passage of beautiful and fervid eloquence 
he h^led Parker as the supreme antagonist of that 
modem infidelity he had described, infidelify to 
principle, to jostioe, to humanity. His personal 
recollections of the man were as forget-m&sote in- 
woven with the wreath of shining laurel which he 
laid oa Parker's grave. Many were the sermons 
that were poached in ohnrohes of all kinds, the 
eonsciousness that the great voice was forever 
hushed dulling here and there the edge of honest 
blame. Dr. Fumess sud, " If great learning and 
extraordinary intellectual abilitry and a hearty love 
of truth be the qualifications for the pursuit and 
attainment of truth, there is no man left among us 
whom it does not become to nse modesty tn pro- 
nouncing judgment npon Theodore Parker's the- 
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ology* toi tew are there better qualified Uian he wsb, 
in the respect just referred to, to form a Bound 
opinion." Dr. BeUows, vhoee " Bospense of £aith *' 
had not yet irorked itself out into a better mood, 
" would not affirm certainly that Parker was a lost 
soul, bat knew that he did not accept the condiUons 
of aalration." Some twenty years later he made 
complete amends for this utterance, when, on the 
hnndredtib anniversary of Cbaoning's birth, be 
accorded Parker hardly a lower place than Chan- 
ning on the roll of Unitariau honor, indispeiisable 
for the completion of the work which Channing 
had begim. James Freeman Clarke's sermon wrote 
lai^ what be bad twice spoken in the course of 
the week. Intellect, affection, will — all in full 
and harmoniouB actiTily — are, he said, the signs of 
the great man, and he found them all in Parker 
in full measure. William Henry Channing wrote 
that he had often said to those grieved by Parker's 
Bererity of denunciation, " Do not be frightened 
by the stone dogs and griffins at the gate : within 
is a rare gardeu." Mr. Alger lavished upon Pai^ 
kef's memory all the resources of his rhetoric, which 
Teiled but couU not hopelessly obscure the noble 
outlines of his thonght. Especially noteworthy 
was his analysis and defense of Parker's mereilees 
dealing with the popular theol<^y and political 
iniquity. Dr. Bartol was less generous with the 
dead than he had been with the living man, and 
has long sinee outgrown much of the criticism that 
he made. He found Parker's polemic t^nper un- 
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ohristiaQ, yet ranembered Chammig's crying out, 
" Should any contempt of witing be like the Chris- 
tian's!" Of the many aermons preached in Parker's 
honor or dispraise hat few have been preserved, 
and the collection ^ is particularly weak in orthodox 
examples. In these I seem to find muoh kindly 
disposition to say all that could be said in honor 
of the heretic. Yet one Methodist preacher, since 
highly distinguished, said, " Ko apeu peculator from 
Boston's treasury, no unrelenting, heartless land- 
lord, no dissolute public officer, no wholesale or 
retail mmseller, no pimp of Korth Street or se- 
ducer of Boston has ever wrought, in my judgment, 
such extensive, effectoal, irretrievable nuschief in 
this city, since die advent of this distinguished 
errorist in it, as he." Another Methodist preacher 
assuled him with many weapons, tbeolog^oal, phi- 
loBoj^ical, and critical, yet ended with a glow- 
ing tribute to his large-hearted charity, his brave 
treatment of respectable iniquity, and his service to 
the slave : " Many a fugitive, fleeing with his life 
in his hand and his eye on the star, will feel his 
heart sink aa he muks the light grow dim ; for 
a bright ray is quenched out of that polar star." 

In the house of his friends Parker found no 
better eulo^st than O. B. Frothingham,^ who, no- 

■ See thh in Boaton Poblio Libmy. For a partial lut ma 
AlUIxme, and &Iw> for t, list of leriem of Paiker'a books and orid- 
dmui of paitiooW sennana and liia ftnneral oomae. 

* Dideaa I ezoept Samnel Johmon'fl Theodore Parker, wbieb, 
U *• DOir bare it, pnbliahed in 1S90, ia made up from aaTaraJ 
leotmea, inolunTe of one ^ven in Momo Hall loaa after Paiker's 
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thing if not critical, mii^led with lofty, wdl-con- 
sidered praise some frank and fearless indications 
of what seemed to him to be defects ; here and 
there, I have imagined, ^ hoist with his own petar," 
disclosing by his oriticiBm not so mooli Parker's aa 
his own defect. Himself weak in sentiment, he 
thought Parker had too much, yet too little rdi- 
giooB sensibility. To go from Parker to Martineao, 
he said, is to go from a New En^^and meeling- 
honse to a cathedraL In Parker we miss "the 
atmosphere of devoat Ceding, the mystery, the awe, 
the worship, the chastened reverence that makes 
allowance for all expressions." Mr. Prothingham's 
eiq>lanati(m is that Parker's religions senEobility 
" bore no proportion to his inordinate intellectnal 
power." Bnt I find Parker's religions s^isilnli^ 
much greater than his intellectnal power. There 
was the difference indicated, but we must look else- 
where for an explanation — to Parker's exagget^ 
ation of Martineau's conspicuous defect, that of 
looking for tke significance of religion too rigidly 
to its intellectnal contents. Less questionable is 
Mr, Prothingham^ deliverance when he says, •' He 
was the grandest Theist of the time. . . . Ko 
teacher has unfolded a conception of God so sub- 

death. Nothing vrittsn about Parker, in brief, is mon deoerr- 
ing; of attentlati than this exalted pfeeantalion of tlie farm and 
■inrit of faia life. From time to time during die forty yean 
whioh hare eUpeed ainoe Farket't death there have been toaay 
eaiefnl atndiea of the man, with an amonnt of casoal reference 
that vonld make a larger book dian tiiia of mine ; aome of it, like 
His. Howe'a in her recent Semiiiiscaica, of rery great intM>- 
•at and ehatm. 
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lime, 80 dear, ao oTerwhelming in glory and light 
as his." It was over against this that the tradi- 
tional conception seemed to Parker utterly mon- 
stroas and abominahle, and he made little or no 
allowance for the selective principle in popular be- 
lief or for those ideal elements which find their sym- 
bols in doctrines which intellectually, morally, and 
lestheticall; are intoleralil; hideous or grotesgne. 

In October following Parker's death the " At- 
lantic" published an appreciation of Parker by 
Colonel Hif^^nson which remains- to this day one 
of the most excellent that have appeared.^ It was 
warm with personal affection, without any £ulure 
of clear-sighted apprehension of Parker's intelleo- 
tual and moral worth. Strangely enough it was 
weakest on that side where Colonel Higgiason 
knew Parker best, that of the anti-slavery reformer. 
He makes up what is lacking here in his " Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays " aai elsewhere. The " Atlantio " 
article was a subject of correspondence between 
LoweD, then editing the magazine, and Higgin- 
son. Lowell thought Parker had more foree than 
power, whatever that might mean. Other notable 
appreciations are those of J. H. Allen and D. A. 
TVasson in the " Examiner " for January and July, 
1864, both revie^ring W^ss's *' Life and Corre- 
spondence of Theodore Parker " which appeared 
lat« in 1868. 

Weiss was pore genius, and had no mere talent 
for biography or anything else. Fantastical in 
' Litel; npabliilied in Colonsl £Dggiiuan'a CmlflRpaniriUi 
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their style itnd chaotic in their disarrangement, hia 
two royal ootavos did not make a simple impression 
on those who could withdraw themselves from the 
appalling national tragedy of 1864 to study the 
ohatacter of one of the most conspicnoos actors in 
its earlier scenes. With many penetrating judg- 
ments, it was the habit of the book to treat as 
comedy much which had been to Parker anything 
but that But there was the wealth of Barker's 
oorreapondenoe poured out in a tumultuous flood 
which has been my continual despair, so limited 
tiie space at my command. Here was coneLusive 
testimony to the abundance of Parker's intellectual 
acquirements, to his quick reaction upon these, 
and to the prodigality with which he gave any- 
thing he had alike to friends and foes. Here was 
the anti-starery part of Parker's life exhibited 
with a sympathy and fullness that left little to de- 
sire. The surprise of the book for the ill-informed 
was the tender secret piety which breathed from 
many a page ; that and the sensitive and loving 
heart which seemed to be at variance with what 
had been conceived to be his joy of battle, his 
delight in giving stunning blows. A year later, 
in French, and at once translated, came Dr. Albert 
Seville's " Life and "WritingB of Theodore Par- 
ker," very happily conceiyed, and finding in the 
Prophet that l^pe of character which Parker ez- 
emplifled as he did no other, and to a d^;iee un- 
paralleled in his own time. An English life by 
Mr. Peter Dean (1877) is excellent within narrow 
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Emits, l^e liberal quotationB from Parker's writingB 
Iwing made with maoh diacrimination. Frances 
K Cooke's « Story of Theodore Parker " (1883), 
vhicli is intended for yonng people, catches the 
spirit of his life in an exceptional manner and de- 
gree. It is, hoveTer, disfigured by many inaccu- 
racies. Hie " Biography " by O. B. Frothingham 
appeared in 1874. Some have found in it too 
modi of critical detaohmeut ; therewith a lack of 
hearty sympathy with the man described. And 
it is true that since Parker sailed away in 1859, 
and Frothingham stood at the wharfs end watch- 
ing him till he " melted from the smallness of a 
gnat to ur," he had put an ocean's widtt between 
his own philosophio method and that of Parker. 
There are marks of this recession in the book, yet 
such was Erothiugham's gift for seizing with im- 
Bginative sympathy upon another's point of view, 
and so tenderly did he regiet his lost illusions, that 
his " Life of Parker " did not, I think, suffer any 
serious detriment on this aocount. Muoh careful 
study has made it far more beautiful for me than 
it had been to my careless reading, and gladly 
would I sink this craft of mine if , by so doing, 
that might renew its course, and carry its rich 
freight to friendly and to alien men. 

Besides these literary monuments Parker had 
others, while as yet his memory was green in many 
futhful hearts. Of one of these I have already 
spoken : the great cubic block of granite with which 
his Boston friends marked the ute of the house 
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in irioiA he ww lorn. Kb gnav in Yloiaiee was 
st onee mailed whit ■ gnj mazUe atone, simple 
am tlwae that muk in Lexington the i^acee irfaere 

The inacripdon — his own choice — could not 
hare been nmpkr Am it waa : " Theodora I^^er, 
Boen sk Lezington, Maaa^ United States ei Amer- 
icM, Aug. 24, 1810, Died a* FloccBoe, Uaj 10, 
1860." jfaking dne pi%iim^e to the sacred spot 
in 1&87, 1 fonnd nothing in its aj^teaianee fw 
regret or change. But abont this time the denre 
heeame imperatire kr a mme eqneeraTe monn- 
nent, and, Mr. Theodore Stanttm leading and 
many following, the means for its erectitm were 
gathered, and ibe design was intrusted to toiler's 
friend, WilEam Story, die distingmahed American 
Bcniptor. The derign is very heantifnl : Facer's 
face, IB half-belief, is encinjed Ytj a lanrel wreath, 
and to the inscriptitm cm the original stone is 
added, after Parker's name, ** Hie Great American 
Preacher," and at the end, " His name is engraved 
in marble, his Tirtnes in the hearts of those he 
helped to free from Blavery and superstition." At 
tite nnveiling of <^hfl monmnent,' TbsnhBgiTiug 
THj, 1891, an appropriate address was made by 
the Hon. Charles Taekerman ; a poem was read by 

■ For K foil aaeaiiiit na the Cftri^u StgitUr, Juur; 7, 
1802. Id tiM nuns number will be found an artiele, with illii*- 
tnrtiom, dneribii^ tha pnpowd Boatm atatoa t£ PoAn, wiA 
">P>«W 



Uf, it hBTing laHsd of the appniTBl at thcae h>Tinr ootluntr m 
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Mr. Stoiy ; the American flag, whidi at first ooii> 
cealed the work, waa drawn aside by Graoe EUeiy 
Chfumiog, a granddangliter of Dr. Cbamiing. 

Another monument to Parker was the " Parkra 
Manorial Meeting House," built by the Twenty- 
Eighth Society in 187S. Since Parker's death the 
Society had met with various miafortunes. The 
building of the great oigan had driven it from 
Mono Hall, and the ezigenciea of commerce from 
the Melodeon, to which it had returned. The need 
of ft permanent, hrane wu felt) and t^** Parkw 
Mem<nial was bnilt in answer to this need. There 
had been settled ministerB for short periods, David 
A. Wasaon and James Vila Hlake, and always a 
cordial welcome to ■'men of light and leading," 
ordained of men, or by God only, to preach good 
tidings. But the fierce light that beat from Par- 
ker's fame made too conspicuous the shorteomings 
of the best of bis successors as ministers of the 
Society, and the reliance upon casual genius was 
too precarious to wnuntAiTi the Society in a flour- 
ishing condition. In 1889 the proper^ was made 
over to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churohea 
in trust far reli^ous uses, and has been &ithfu]ly 
administered upon lines congenial with the spirit 
of Parker's various activity. He owed the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity so much (indirectly) for his 

■noh mattaii. Hie dedgv can hudly ba ooomdeiod ft^tnaate or 
in keepiiig with Farkei'i hm at nmple tluagi. It ia now 
ptopowd to plaoe the Matne, witboot the anbonliiiate fi^nraa, in 
&ont of tlie naw Weat Boibnir ohnrcb, tLat in vbidt Paiker 
preaohed ha-ring been injoied by fin beyond Mp«li. 
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**ob}uoe to be heard in Boston" that it was obrt 
ons poetio jostice lor his frieulB to make it the 
almoner of their boimty to the o(»nmnm^, amount- 
ing to some 980,000. 

Mrs. Parker outiived her hnsband more than 
twenty years, dying April 9, 1881. More k>yal to 
his memory she ooold not have been. She had not 
a parade of that vile sense of ownership which 
Bometimes has defrauded ns of what is rightly 
ours in the life-histories <rf public men. What she 
eoold do she did to make her husband's influence 
live and work. She carried out his wishes for 
the disposition of his library with exact fidelity, 
and at her death added to his splendid gift to the 
Boston Public Library the books which in accord- 
ance with the terms of the will had remuned in 
her possession. She gathered up his letters from 
near and far, and^ aware of their ill^bili^, had 
many hundreds of them handsomely copied for the 
nse of Mr. Weiss and subsequent biographers, to 
whom also she courageously intrusted his journals, 
blotting a line sometimes, but leaving them &ee, 
almost entirely, to lay bare &b secrets of a singu- 
larly impulsive heart, much given to alternations of 
personal feeling from the br^htest to the darkest 
moods. Those of us who have read this joumid 
must often have felt that we were violating pen- 
etralia &om which we should have be^L debarred ; 
yet, at the end, have acknowledged that but for 
this intimate revelation we nevo: should have 
known how noble Parker was. 
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Bat Mrs. Parker was Tmfoitan&te in het eihoioe 
of a literary adviser, being intent on doing vnry- 
thing as " Tlieodore " had directed, and giving final 
weight to a chance expression of impulsive grati- 
tude in one of hie last letters. Hence seriona 
miamanagement of Parker's books already pab- 
lished and others lying in the rongh and awaiting 
editorial snperrision. In 1866 Miss Cobbe b^ao 
the pnblicati<Hi of Parker's complete works with an 
Introduction that is one of the most intelligont 
tribntes ever paid to Parker's religious genius, 
while the editing, beoause of haste and the editor's 
remoteness from Parker's American entoorage, 
was imperfect work. The fourteen volumes, partly , 
because of their oqiensiveness, had a disai^int- 
ing sale, especially in America where few of Pai^ 
ker's cdientele were in the way of buying English 
books. But deeper causes were at work to prevent 
Parker's posthumous reputation from being what 
his most loyal friends would fain have had its 
growing bulk. The years immediately following 
a man's death are agreed to be those which gener- 
ally determine what grip he is to have upon po»- 
terity. These years in Parker's case found the 
oountiy, and espeoialfy hia friends, flonnd^ing in 
that terrible Bed Sea which is now called, in dis- 
tinction from some otiiers, the Great War. Few 
had done more than he to bring about that war. 
few ccmtribnted so much to its moral sinews. 
Emerson was a first-rate reomiting ofBoer, but 
Parker was not a aec(md best. Very aignifioaut 
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is the stoty of the man who seceded from a pai^ 
ticnlar congr^aticm because his minister had ez- 
obanged with Parker. In the war time he came 
back becanse, as he explained, >* When I saw the 
inflnenoe of his mind on onr soldiers, I was forced 
to make a diSer^it estimate of the man." Bat 
from '61 to '65 the dmly newspaper was too en- 
grossing for men to read over ' again much of the 
literatmre that had ins^nred the stm^le with its 
loftiest aims. 

Of mom importance, probably, is the fact that 
Parker was, as it stands written on his monanient 
in Florence, " The Great American Preacher." 
So eminently were his sermons and lectures adapted 
for BpeaMng that they had no corresponding value 
for *'the harvest of a quiet eye." They were so 
exuberant that they were inevitably redundant. 
Moreover their temporal fitness was an unfailing 
quality which was bound to have its natural de- 
fect, except for the historian going to them for 
the living pulse of the not quite irrevocable past. 
Tbexe is also to be oonsideied, that, soon after 
Parker's death, there set in the scientific tendency 
of thought, for some twenty years remanding the 
metaphysicians, the transcendentalists, to an infe- 
rior and doubtful place among the intelleotoal 
leaders of mankind. It is certain that many, to 
whom Parker's name would have been as a banner 
lifted up, but for the fiood that came in with Dar- 
win and Spencer, went after these strange gods 
with more confidence in their finality than has been 
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jostifled I^ tlie derelopmeiitB of the last twenty 
yeara. 

It would bo easy to ezi^erats the mflnoaoe of 
Parker on the coorae of thought sitioe the tra^cal 
arrest of hia activity by the &tal shean. The 
diange has been most vonderfol, bat even where 
it has been in a direction sympathetio with his 
genius, not to distdngnish between />ox£ sndpropter 
hoc as qnitfl different relations would be the ex- 
treme of foolishness. Many had labored before 
Parker and he entered into their labors. Many 
nnoe his day have labored, and who is there so 
presmnptnoos as to dare assign to each his hon- 
orable part ? The best that one can do is to in- 
quire to what extent Parker's mind and work were 
prophetio of what seenu best aooredited and most 
likely to endnre in the several fields of his intel- 
lectoal and ethical activity. Let ns consider first 
the philosophical. 

There are those who admire him heartily on 
other counts, who, upon this, asstire ns that his 
only lanrelfl are thosp of a magnificent protago- 
nist of a lost cause. Assuming for the moment 
that the cause of intuitional metaphysics is lost. Hi 
is certain that its rise and growth in Germany, 
Fiance, England, and America, was an advance of 
great importance on the philosophy before Kant. 
Its criticiam on the Sensationalists was a valid, if 
not a final one. What Parker did was to trans* 
late the spiritual philosophy of Schelling and 
Jaoobi and Emerson into terms of popular i^pre- 
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Itension ; in effect to Bnbstitate a nniTerBal inspire 
Hon for that wluoli had been limited to tlie Bible 
and the Christian Chondi. In doing this, aa ve 
have seen, the doctrine took on the form and color 
of his personal aasaranoe in a high d^^ree. His 
philoeojdiioal *' oonscionsnees " trf God and immoiv 
tall^ and the moral law reflected the nnwavering 
confidence of lus believing soul, while at the same 
time his doctrine reacted on his apontaneooB belief 
and made it possible for him to be the preacher 
of a go^>el which was no mere personal idiosyn- 
erasy but the voioe of hmnan nature spelling 
from its ntmost dc^ttha with a divine Bincerity and 
IJie accent of eternal teuHL What we have to 
eonfflder ia ix>w tta the position of Parker has 
been justified and how far discredited by that 
evolution of philosophy wHeh we have now oome 
to take for grairiied as affecting every system and 
preventing the finality of any, and the conclusion 
to which we are led is that his criticism <tf the 
Sensationalism which he found everywhere in- 
trenched was in the roagh a valid one, e^tecially 
his criticism of Materialism as represented by 
Cabanis and y<^ and Moleschott. The oollapee 
of such materialism, both on the side of science 
and on that of metaphysies, has been one of the 
most striking incidents of the last half century. 
Matter in this controversy has been the veriest 
Proteos, as " miod-etuff " and aa " pointsof force " 
losing much of its original deformity. In the 
phrase of Martineau, we have had " Matter that 
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is up to eTerything, even to diflOOTermg the law of 
ita own evolatioD." Bat, however elusive, it lias 
fiulad to joatify itself as f^e orijpboal sabetimoe of 
the world. Suoli stftnding has tuided to the fdde 
of Mind with a resistleis gravitation. Parker's 
oontentioa that the world is fundamentally sjnrit- 
nal has been tried aa by fire and proved a sonnd 
one as never in the oonrse of jJiiloaophia thinking 
before now. With Ifatoralism in general the case 
has not been quite the same as with Materialism, 
but it is very different now from what it was half- 
way between this and Parker's time. Naturalism 
has been subjected to such oritioism by the En^iah 
Neo-Kantiaas and H^elians, especially by Profes> 
Bor James Wturd, in his " Natoralinn and Agnoa- 
tieinn," that it is walking much more softly now 
than formerly. It looks very modi as if the nata- 
ralistio philosophy was to be discredited as hasty, 
omde, onequal to the exigency of the facts to be 
acoonnted for. Certainly the new metiqihyBios is 
very different from Parker's, far less simple and 
less confident. To pass from his metaphysical 
tiiinking to ihaJb of Ward and Green and Wal- 
lace and the Cairds and Seths is like passing 
from a New England orchard to the vrondrons in- 
terlacement of the Adirondack woods. Bat that 
Parker was the protagonist of a lost cause scans 
not by any means so sure to-day as aometimes 
heretofore. The fundamental dtnoinance of the 
spiritual facts seems to be getting every day more 
thoroughly asBored. Sdenoe has written the new 
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book of Exodos in a way that would have de- 
' lighted Parker's soul, but that Philosophy will 
hare to write the new book of Genesis, as be 
believed, grows likelier as time goes on. 

Parker's philoBopby, not in its paiticalar ex- 
]a«&sion, bat in its essential pniport, long since 
became the darling weapon of the orthodox in 
their battle with the materialistio ioroeB of the 
time, bat what, let ns now ask, is the verdict oi 
the dying centoty on his theological ojnnions ? 
^ley have, to a very great extent, become the 
oommonplaoes of that Progresdve Orthodoxy whioh 
is now inohisive of many thonsands of teacheis, 
preachers, and laymen in the orthodox churches. 
His main contention — that man is naturally and 
universally reli^ous — finds eloquent expression 
in books and from pulpits innumerable where no 
tiunt of heresy is suspected by the most watchful 
for such miserable ofiense. This means that the 
doctrine of total depravity has had its day and 
ceased to be. The most favored son among the 
Presbyterians renders the doctrine of election as 
tite wickedness of seeking to obtain personal, indi- 
vidual salvation : we must save ourselves by sav- 
ing others. And in this genial construction the 
preacher haa a host of friends. He and others in 
regular orthodox standing have denounced the Cat 
vinistio Crod in terms that Parker's severity did 
not exceed. Here, where Parker has been most 
blamed, it should be remembered that both his 
love of Grod and his love of man necessitated his 
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severity. How could he lore G^od as the Infinitely 
Perfect and not abhor the numstroas caricatures 
that were pubUshed as his likeness in the churches 
of his time ? How could he lore his fellow men so 
passionately and not resolve that they should share 
his joy in what was to him an inexpressible de- 
light ? It is said that he, in his turn, caricatured 
the traditional theology ; and it is probable that he 
did, as it was preached in many churches before 
1860 ; but not aa it was preached in many and the 
most of them, and not as he found it in Boston's 
" Four-fold State " and many newer books. Upon 
the doctrine of eternal hell he flung himself with 
special violence. Now, in New England's Congre- 
gational church of highest rank that doctrine gets as 
little countenance as it got from Theodore Parker, 
and in hundreds of other churches, Congregational 
and Episcopal, there is a similar condition. The 
doctrine of the Trinity as now rendered in these 
churches would hardly have be^i recognized as 
such by the orthodox of Parker's time. Even 
his insistence on the entire humanity of Jesus is 
shared by many orthodox preachers, while at the 
same time, without logical or psyoholt^ical serious- 
ness, a nnique divinity is ascribed to him. Long 
since the heresy of his South Boston sermon — that 
miracles are no longer needed to sustain the truths 
of Christianity — became one of the obiter dicta of 
the orthodox preacher. Since Bushnell, moreover, 
by a skillful use of words, Snpematuralism has ob- 
tained fresh honor in the churches where its very 
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life seemed tlireatened ; bat tbe SnpematiiTaliBm of 
Bnshoell is hardly to be distinguished from the 
Spiritualism of Parker, with which his aati-snper- 
uaturalism did not confliot. Measured by the can- 
ons of Bushnell's Sttpematuialism Parker would 
have been the greatest Supematuralist of his time, 
so complete was his persoasion of the ascendency 
of Universal Mind and so confident Us assurance 
of God's constant access to the human sooL 

Evangelical piety has found Parker lacking in 
" the sense of sin," not in particular acta but in 
the substratum of bis nature. If this was treason 
we most make the most of it. He had no such 
sense of sin. But no man was more sensitive than 
he to lapses from his own moral ideal, or dealt 
more sternly with the political and commercial and 
ecdesiaatical sins of his generation. Hiat his ro- 
bust optimism had the defect of its quality may 
not be wholly denied. It took but slight account 
of those tragical elements which inhere so deep in 
life; of that "shadow of the Almighty" which 
has hun BO heavy upon many thoughtful minda. 
It must further be conceded that Parker did not 
habitually, or frequently, penetrate to the ideal 
contents of those reltgiouB fonns which in their 
obvious construction shocked his intellectual mod- 
esty and his moral sense. 

I have reserved for the climax of this survey 
tiiat doctrine of the Divine Immanence in Matter 
and in Man which was so central to Parker's theo- 
logical afBrmation, and had a recurrence in his 
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preaohiDg not exceeded b; his doctrinea of the 
Infinitely Perfect God and the Adequacy of Man 
for all his Fonctions. His Divine ^manenoe in 
Matter was not a new diBcoveiy, but it was a 
forgotten truth in the Kew England cbiirdies. It 
was not quite the same as Emerson's disposition 
towards " seeing all things in God." In the aca- 
demic nomenclature of this subject, Parker's God 
was mmre transcendent than Emerson's, less iden- 
tical with the total unirerse. His thought was not 
quite Uiat of Groethe's ** Crott und Welt," — 



It was that of a God transcending the material 
oniTerse, yet working in it oiganically, not mechan- 
ically from without. Forty years after Parker's 
death this thought has become the conunon pro 
perty of the Unitarian and more liberal orthodox 
people. Many influences hare contributed to this 
result, speculative philosophy and evolutionaiy 
science in about equal {arte. Parker's influence 
has been quite subordinate to these, but that he 
apprehended this idea so dearly at a time when 
it had not another pulpit advocate, and published 
it with glowing eloquence, is surdy the most signi- 
ficant anticipation of his prophetio soul, dreaming 
of things to oome. 

Dr. Bellows regarded Parker's Divine Immft. 
nence in Man as the most important of his oontri- 
bntions to Unitarian thought. He swd, somewhat 
too sweepingly, that the Unitarians before Parker 
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"had not bo mnoh as heard that there was any 
Holy Ghost," and he interpreted Parker's Divine 
Immanence as a doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But 
it was less a leTival of this doctrine than an an- 
ticipation of that doctrine of the Incarnation of Clod 
in Hmoaiuty which in our time is being ingeniously 
represraited in pn^ressive orthodox circles as the 
true meaning of tite Incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ. What is cert^ is that the traditional 
doctrine had no such meaning, but it is an inter- 
esting sign of the times that men in good and 
regular orthodox standing are now interpreting 
the Divine Incarnation in the terms of Theodore 
Parker's INvine Immanenoe, which was accounted 
one of the most blasphemous of all his heresies 
some mxty yeai» ago. 

If this partial survey should be made comjJete, 
and every proper qualification should be made, 
the justification of Parker's daring innovations in 
theol<^ by the tendencies and att^nments of the 
present time would be a startling comment on the 
treatment he received and on the changes that have 
taken place in the religious world since he was 
carried from &b fteld.^ 

1 Aiiioi^ Unitaiiana Parker'B atanding has for along; time been 
M uniTed ■■ that of Ghamiiiig, thongh not in tha wms nuumer 
and deg^. Hk poitzait hangs vitli tiiat of Cliaiimiig and oHmt 
Unitarian irorthiei in die Cluuming HaII of tha Ameiiotui Uni' 
tsrian Aiwxuatioii. In 1886 tlie AasDiualJon pabliahed a latge 
■election from his Rermom, intiodQaed hy Dr. Clarke, and in 1890 
Unitariaiiitm : Itt Origin and Hittory, whioh oontaini an admii- 
(Lble Isotnra on PtAei by the Rer. Samnel B. StewarL In the 
ianui Tolnnie Dr. J, H. Allen aaid iJiat no Unitarian now thinka 
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Parker's critical treatment of the Kbie gave 
very great offense, not only bdoanae of particular 
jadgments but becanse of Ins general relegation of 
it to the standing of a htunan composition. As to 
the former it is the simple trath, that, from our 
present standpoint, he errs far less in the breadth 
than in the narrowness of bis departure from the 
traditional opinions. Particular mistakes be made, 
no donbt. Others, as great, are being made by 
the best critics of the present time. The signifi. 
cant thing is that Parker's critidsm, on &o lines 
of De TTette, Ewald and other German masters, 
was entirely in the direction which t^ Boaudest 
!KbUoal criticism has taken since his day. 

Hoct otai isbe tiie floiran now 
Yor all hsTe got the leed. 

They grow as plentifully in the great orthodox 
gardens as in the little Unitarian parterre. Driver, 
CTh^ne and others of nnquestioned orthodox have 
pnUished particular eonstmctions of the P^ita- 
teuoh, the Fsahns, the Prophets, and the Gospels 
and Epistles that make Parker's heterodoxy seem 
antiquated, almost absurd, orthodoxy. At the same 
time there has been a brave attempt to save for 
the Bible the appearance of some kind of special in- 
spiration, but " the sifted sediment of a redduom " 
which has thus been preserved is in no respect 
commensurate with the verbally mfallible Bible of 
\diieb Parker found his generation in consciously 

ot ndrodes ■■ the; vera tlionght of by Paikec's eritioa in 
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seoore possession, nor can it more than tempora- 
nly delay the frank acknowledgment of the fact 
which Parker saw in its tinqualified eimplicity. 

In all letormatory matters Parker was a care- 
ful atad^it of the facts and went far to anticipate 
the latest sooiolc^. When the Reform School at 
Westboro' was burned down he rejoiced in its de- 
Sbrnotion, saying that it was " a school of crime," 
and contending that the herding of bad boys to- 
gether was a terrible mistake ; and a similar pre- 
science characterized his dealing with all questiooa 
affecting the condition of the dangerous and perish- 
ing classes. But all his other reformatory work 
is little in comparison with his contribution to the 
anti-slavery stru^le. It was a contribution whidt 
assigns to him a place with Garrison and Lincoln 
and Sumner and I^iillips and a few others of the 
greatest leaders, before t^e " exchange of ideas at 
die cannon's mouth" b^an. Had he done no- 
thing else, here was a whole day's work, and the 
faithful servant would have earned no scant " Well 
done I " No other brought to the attack on shu 
very his knowledge c^ its economical ^bearings, but 
with this inteUeotoal preparedness there went an 
ethical passion which no Abolitionist, not Garrison 
himself, could overtop. The peouliarity of his seis 
vice, in good measure, was the translation of the 
moral fervor of the Abolitionists into the terms of 
anti-tlavery politics. Never agreeing with Oar- 
risoD and those AboUtioniBts who were like-minded 
with him in their non-voting, non-resistance metb- 
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ode, he waa with them wholly in their oonvictioii 
that slavery must and should be, not only limited, 
but utterly destroyed ; and no other did so much to 
plant the seeds of this oonviotion in those political 
furrows, where they sprang up armed men from 
1861 to 1865. It has been charged against him 
that he precipitated the contest. If he did, so much 
the better. <' Without shedding of blood there was 
no remission." Parker was thoronghly convinced 
of this and did not fight as those who beat the air. 
The catastrophe was timely. It did not come too 
soon, nor yet too late, except that to his earthly 
vision was denied the sight of the great consumma- 
tion. To have been a leader of the leaders in the 
task of HberatiDg four million people and a great 
nation from the curse of slavery — that, could he 
have been prescient of the whole event, might have 
seemed to him a work wiih which to be well con~ 
tent. And it might not, for there were other bonds 
which, till they were riven, ate into his soul. 

However disappointing Parker's lack of literary 
permanoice may be to those who rate him high, it 
is not as if his mind and oonstaence had not been 
taken up into the substance of our political and 
religions life. So has he joined 

tiM di^ inrlidbk, 
Wlme mariD is dia ^ladmii of dw worid. 

Though others have done the good thing before 
me, I cannot resist the inclination to seek some 
final measure of his personality in the terms of 
that five-fold division of human nature which 
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Mfved bim so often aod so well in fais endeavon 
to delmeate the ebaracters of distingoislied men. 
If be was not, like Flotiniu, ashamed of hia body, 
be bad no great reason to be prond of it, breaking, 
aa it did, about midway of what abonld have been 
bis length of nsefnl days. ^Nevertbeleaa it was a 
body that enabled lum to take mnob Tigorong 
acsraae and do a pbraiomenal amount of woi^ 
It bad strong 1^ and arms, and when be shoc^ 
bands with a friend it was with a grip that gare 
assnranoe of a man. He stood firmly planted, and 
bis gait had the fiat-fboted, downright &shion of 
hie mind. He was not bnilt on graceful lines: 
something of the New Ei^land farmer Burrived in 
his form and carriage. His &oe was not hand- 
some, thongh his friends came to tiunk it so, with 
its great dome of brow, its honest blue-gray eyes, its 
undisdnguislied nose, uid hard-set, %hting mouth. 
His appetites were healthy, his habits simple and 
temperate, bis five senses keen upon the track of 
tiieir appropriate delights.^ 

The whole man was c^ a piece, so that intel- 
lectually he was not so fine and delicate as he 
was homely and vigorous. On the sesthetio mde 
he was but meagrely endowed, either in the way 
of appreciation or productive power. To the art 
treasures (rf Europe he broa^t only a thumb-mle 
measurement. He enjoyed classical music, but not 
so much, in all sincerity, as his favorite hymns. 
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He tried at one timd to cnltiTate bis noce^ bat 
oould only sing one note. In poetiy many of the 
best things attracted him, but Shahespeaie less 
than Homer and Sophocles, and Shakespeaie'a 
sonnets more than Shakespeare's {^ys. This in 
part because Shakespeare, "wete he living now, 
would be a honker and a snob." The defective 
taste of many passages in his writings is one sign 
of his EBSthetio limitation. Yet the beauty of nat- 
ural things and of human forms uid faces had for 
him remarkable ^traction, and this passed into 
hia sennons and made ntany passages in them as 
tender as June mornings and as soft as flowers. 

It is the strength td Parker's mind tiiat im- 
presses us as we arrive at closer comprehension of 
his mental operataons. His acquisitions were enor- 
mous: few men in America have been so well 
infonned. Of men whom I have known person- 
ally or in books, only Michael Heilprin has given 
me an eqoal sense of intellectual aconmnlation. 
But this had not the ordinary efEeot. It did not 
dwarf and paralyze hia reasoning powers. These 
reacted vigorously and acutely upon his vast stores 
of knowledge, so that the powerful thinker is much 
more effectively present with ns in his writings, 
public and private, than the man of many Ian- 
guides and quite boundless knowledge. That he 
was a great reader and student rather than a great 
scholar seems to be " the consensus of the compe. 
tent " oonceming lum. One of the most tragical 
aspects of his life is that he turned his storeB of 
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knowle^B to so Uttle aooonnt in tbe piodaction of 
any learned worlc, witK the not very important 
ezoeption of his tranBlatiou of De Wette'B ** Li- 
trodnotion." It has, however, heen sozmised hj 
friendly critics that he had not the scholarly habit, 
the talent for delicately assaying endenoe and 
skillfully coiirdinating it which oonstitntes the effi- 
dent scholar. 

Somewhat more general is the agreement that 
Parker's intelleotnal ability was not that of the 
metaphysician, while the more hostile have repre- 
flffiited him as being mneh mistaken in his conceit 
of philoflophioal knowledge. It may be that he 
had less aptitude tor metaphysics than he ima- 
g^ed, its fascination for him was so great ; bid it 
ahonld be remembered that he often used the term 
" philosophy" with a wide inclusion which took 
tip science with metaphysics. He did not overrate 
his leaaoning powers. He was not a master of 
metaphysical refinements, bnt a powerful thinker 
he certainly was npon inductive lines, implying his 
mind to great masses of facts and drawing out 
their Bignifioanoe ; with great ability, moreover, in 
dedmnng from first principlee their aj^ropriate 
results. 

The fullness of Parker's mind and the vigor of 
his mental operations are, however, less admirable 
than his moral charaoter, as diqdayed in all the 
personal relations of his life, in his unfla^^ing 
industry, in the exigent interpretation that he gave 
to his minieteriid office, in his courageous ilftftUng 
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with politiciil iniquity, and especnally iti Ub devo- 
tion of himself with all his gifts and aoqoisitions 
to the furtheranoe of religions truth and social 
rigbteonsness. His life was one (rf perfect oonse- 
CH^ion to the welfare of his fellow men. He had 
those " great powers " of which he was still con- 
scious in the shadow of death, and, if he '■ only 
half used them," as he mourned, it would be in- 
teresting to know what vulgar fraction of their 
powers is used by the majori^ of men, and evea 
by many who oonoeiTe ihat they have let no talent 
run to waste. 

For Parker, as we have seen, Affection was of 
higher range than Intellect or Consdenoe, and in 
his personal life it had the ascendency which he 
assigned to it in his hierarchy o{ man's powers. 
It was because his heart was so warm and tender, 
that the slings and arrows of theological oontro- 
versy made in his flesh such deep and lasting 
wounds ; that he set such value on his friends and 
was so sensitiTe to their praise and blame ; that 
the Twenty-f^ghth was to him " a thing ensky'd ; " 
that, beoanse he had no children, he went mourn- 
ing all his days and was always gathering those of 
his universal azul particular adoption to his heart. 
It was because he was such a lover of mankind 
that he could not endure to see it so defrauded of 
what was to him his utmost joy — an absolute con- 
fldence in the perfect wisdom and the perfect love 
of God. His detestation of, the traditional theo- 
logy was but the harsh expression of Us passionate 
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jealoiuy tor ibe divine perfection and of his pafr 
sionate regret that men shoold fail to enter into 
an inheritance prepared for them from the fonndar-. 
tion of the world. 

At the t(9 of Parker's hienurchy of maQ'» 
powers was the religions faenlty, the sooL It is 
not neoeasary f eras to oonstme this aa be did in 
order to appreciate his realization of its tfaeoretioal 
ngnifioanoe for him in his permmal experience. 
In what he though a separate faculty numy have 
found tite high consent of intelleot, affection, con- 
sd^ce, eonfronted by the Mystery of myateriee. 
But, whatever the true rendering of the facts, no- 
tliing ftlijff touching t^v life of Par^r is so sure as 
that his religionsness, his sense of the eternal and 
dirine, of Gh>d, was the central fact of his experi- 
ence. Always in setting fortli his religions sys- 
tem, he wrote large at the top, The Infinite 
PEETEcnoir OP God, He never tired of reiter- 
ating this doctrine and of drawing ont fnan it 
a doctrine of the perfect world, a perfect provi- 
denoe, a perfect opportunity and fntore for Im- 
manitjr. He often tried to show how wonder^ 
folly man's central piety, th& love of Crod, irradi- 
ated and enforoed all oiher jnetias of mind and 
heart and wilL But all of these endeavors to ^ve 
intellectual expression to his religious feeling fall 
far below its actual height. I cannot oonceive of 
a man more enamored than he was of the Divine 
Perfection and living more habitually in his oon- 
aoionaneas of it, and in the peace and comfort 
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which sndi oonacioosness aBsnres to those with 
whom it dwells. Whatever else hb was, he was, 
first, last, and alwajn, a helieviiig and rejoidng 
86uL 

This in his private meditation and his pnhlio 
speech, — Ma swiftest words still loitering behind 
his climhing thought. A parallel impression is 
that of the marreloos abundance of his life, its 
indnstiy, its reBonroe, the OTerflowiog bounty of 
its uses and affections and good will to men. A 
final impression and, perhaps, the most significant 
of the special part that be was called to play npoo 
a memorable soene, is that of his affirmatiTe as- 
pecL Seen at this remove, his denials in compari- 
son with his affirmations are an inappreciable 
anu>unt. Nor can it be regarded as a distinction 
of small moment that, of all men in his time, or in 
his century, he was the moat frank and fearless 
prophet of Christiani^ as the world's greatest 
natural religion, and of Religion as the most diar- 
acteristio aspect of our human life. TTe get the 
right measure of his importance when we reot^- 
nize the transition to these points of view as fun- 
damental to the reli^ons evolution of the present 
time and his part in it aa second to no other. 
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